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epartures are such a tremendous factor in every 
“ase of modern industry — reducing costs as they reduce friction. NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
““P your eye on the BALL to be sure of your BEARINGS! 









Send for Helpful Booklet 
on High-Strength Bolting 


We have an interesting 8 
page booklet, “High-Strength 
Bolting for Structural Joints.” 
It’s just off the press, and 
should answer all your ques 
tions about high-strength 
bolting. For your copy, write 
to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 


HOW BOLTED STRUCTURAL JOINTS 
SPEED UP STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Use of Bethlehem High-Strength Steel Bolts to 
join structural members helps make steel erection 
proceed quietly at a smooth, rapid pace. This new 
method replaces field-driven rivets, with the hexagonal 
nuts being driven up quickly with power wrenches 
to form a secure joint. No change in shop work is 
required as the high-strength bolts do not require a 
driving fit. 

In assembling Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts, a 
hardened washer is placed under both the head and 
the nut, to permit development of the high torque 
required without scoring the connected material. 
lhe nuts are driven up on the bolts so tightly that 
there is no possibility of slip at working loads. 

Bethlehem High-Strength Bolts are made of car- 
bon steel, and are heat-treated by quenching and tem- 
pering, to conform to the requirements of ASTM 
Specification A-325. They are manufactured at our 
Lebanon, Pa., Plant in a range of sizes so wide as to 


meet \V irtually every construction requirement. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 


Sieel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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NEWS DEVELOPMENTS 


POWER EXPANSION PROGRAM FALLING SHORT—?P. 9; 
Electric power expansion program has hit a snag and could 
miss the 84.7 million kw goal by 1.5 million kw. Industry is w. 
able to say whether power shortages will develop. Main bottls. 
neck is delay in obtaining equipment and materials. Stes } 
losses could aggravate the problem though no effect felt yei, 


CANADA PUSHES HARD ON OIL PIPELINE LINK—P, 93 
The drive is on to lay Canada's crude oil pipeline link between 
Alberta oilfields and the Pacific Northwest. The line will have 
an important economic effect on the area. Across 71! miles of 
rugged mountains 1500 men are welding pipe at the rate of 3} 
miles a day. About 148,000 tons of pipe will be used. 


STEEL INDUSTRY HOPING FOR LABOR PEACE—?. 10) 
Can new wage contracts in coal and refractories industries be 
signed without strikes? Steel people certainly hope so. They 
are vulnerable to long stoppage in either industry. Steel pro- 
duction losses due to strikes total nearly 50 million tons since 
last war. Oniy four countries make more than we lose. 


FORGING SHOPS PLAY WAR'S ANVIL CHORUS—?. 103 
Thunderclaps of forging hammers are more violent today in 
answer to the latest summons of war. The 6 million ton capacity 
of the industry is seen as adequate to meet any defense need. 
Even Air Force heavy press program forgings can be made on 
time. NPA's 30-day inventory order won't work with forgers. 


EUROPE'’S STEEL GROWTH—WISE OR FOLLY?—?. 113 
Some European industrialists view planned expansion, moderni- 
zation of their home steel industries with MSA cash aid 2 
folly. They say a steel surplus is growing up and no new mor 
kets are in sight. Yet, MSA told The Iron Age thot it will put 
most of the emphasis on finishing, not crude steel! output. 


TAFT-HARTLEY LABOR LAW TO STAY ON BOOKS—P. 12! 
The Taft-Hartley labor law is here to stay no matter what prom 
ises are flung about carelessly by political candidates. Con- 
gress won't be in any mood to make any but minor chang* 
in the law. These even its creator favors. Gov. Stevenson’ 
attack on blockihg strikes offers no substitute measure 
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BETTER SUPPLY DROPS ZINC AND LEAD PRICES—P. 102 













































RT—P. 95 ENGINEERING AIDS SPEED PRODUCT OUTPUT—P. 155 
and coyld Getting new designs into production becomes more difficult Only last October, lead and zinc were in such short supply that 
ustry is up. and costly each year. Production problems become harder to the Office of Price Stabilization had to boost ceilings 2¢ per 
lain bottle. visuolize in advance. Plastic prototypes, rapidly made from lb on each. This year the picture changed radically. World 
ils, Stee! J inexpensive wooden models and three dimensional perspective prices sagged and so did domestic prices. Imports soared and 
st felt yet, drawings cut costs and make visual'zation easier. it didn't take long for supply to outstrip demand. 
K—P. 98 WET BLASTING CUTS DIE MAINTENANCE — P. 160 CANADA SEEKS MORE U. S. DEFENSE MONEY—P. 114 
k between Directional lines and grinding wheel snags—long a probem Canadian industrialists and Defence Production Dept. author- 
will have in finishing forging dies—are efficiently removed by wet ities start drive to obtain a larger slice of U. S. defense 
I miles of blasting. Tolerance, sharp corners and lines are not affected. spending. Plan is to divert the business to small industries. 
rate of 3 The abrasive gets into areas inaccessible by hand, produces Meanwhile, Canada's rapidly rising steel production may pass 
ed. an easy-releasing matte finish. iron and steel scrap supplies in months ahead. 
—P. 101 DUAL PURPOSE FIXTURES CUT TOOL COSTS—P. 164 STAMPING RATE IMPROVES AFTER POOR YEAR—P. 116 
ustries be Fifty seven different machining operations are required to pro- A rush of fall orders is keeping metal stamping companies 
so. They duce a guided missile support rotor whose largest dimension is going full tilt after a tough year. Metals shortages, controls 
steel pro- a 1.375 in. diameter, Limited production quantities made it on civilian goods and the steel strike had been dogging them 
ons since necessary to keep tooling costs to a minimum. Of 32 fixtures all along. Defense orders didn't compensate for lost orders. 
>. required, many were designed to serve more than one operation. Now steel users are pushing to use up ‘52 output quotas. 
—P. 103 IMPREGNATION IMPROVES CASTING QUALITY—P. 166 HAS DEFENSE SPENDING REACHED ITS PEAK?—P. 123 
today in Casting users find casting impregnation improves both the Washington planners have locked horns on whether defense 
capacity quality and service life of parts. Impregnation by modern spending has reached its peak. Stretch-out of the program put 
se need, vacuum-pressure methods provides an effective method of the peak date at mid-1952—that's now. Henry Fowler, Mobili- 
made on sealing microporosity and casting voids. Sealant is a mixture zation Chief, says the defense job is but one-half completed. 
forgers. of metallic flour in sodium silicate. An economic adviser maintains the top's been already hit. 
-P, 113 ELECTROLYTIC MANGANESE GAINS FAVOR—P. 168 INDUSTRY DOUBTS FIRST PERIOD STEEL QUOTAS—P. 195 
moderni- More and more metal producers are using electrolytic mangan- First quarter steel quotas for civilian goods manufacturers are 
aid as ese Over 40 million Ib has reached the market since 1940. It expected to be set at 60 pet of third quarter quotas. But most 
— nas found favor as a nickel substitute and opened a new field people are taking this with a grain of salt. This would mean 
will put e manganese alloys. Freedom from carbon and other elements doubling defense requirements, which are expected to go down 
ut. 's of special advantage in steel production. not up. Military users now aren't taking all set-asides. 
—P, 121 NEXT WEEK—WEIRTON STEEL GUARDS AGAINST FIRE GRANT HIGHER PRICE TO ONE COPPER FIRM—P. 198 
it prom: Extensive use of built-in fire fighting system is teamed with Calumet & Hecla allowed boost to 27.50¢ per |b for Lake cop- 
. Con Portable extinguishers and two fire departments to keep fire per. Increase permitted by OPS under Capehart Amendment— 
orange domage and down time at a minimum. Special classes train 300 others may be on the way. Market now confused by triple 
venson s men @ year in use of fire extinguishers. Daily equipment inspec- price set-up. Zinc up '/¢ to 14.50¢ per lb (Prime Western) 
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s and special welding precautions are part of the program. f.o.b. East St. Louis. Alcoa opens smelter at Wenatches, Wash. 
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MILLIONS of 


166 kW AJAX Induction Furnace in tilted position, pouring molten 
aluminum alloy through a coated trough into ingot molds on conveyor, 





Here is an interesting setup for reclaiming alu- 
minum alloy chips, which is installed adjacent 
to the piston casting setup in one of the largest 
automobile manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try. More than half of the aluminum needed 
for pistons in this plant comes from this scrap 
recovery program. A considerable net profit is 
realized, and aluminum pe one 
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MANUFACTURER 
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FROM MACHINING 
OPERATION BY MODERN 
MELTING PROCESS 





Above is a 330 kW furnace. AJAX Engineer- 
ing Corporation manufactures low frequency 
electric induction furnaces in a great variety 
of sizes ranging from 20 te 1000 kW. This 
type of equipment has been adapted to the 
full range of non-ferrous metals and alloys. 





oa = Northrup High aan Induction Fomaens 
Hultgren Electre Salt Bath Furnace 
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AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CorP., Ayan Wyatt laducton Furnaces for Metung 
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The Younger Generation 


HE preacher, the public speaker, the businessman and the col- 

umnist have more and more to say about the younger generation. 
The main theme? Youth isn’t what it used to be—or what it ought 
to be. 


Many point to looseness in moral integrity and view with alarm 
the tendency to get too much for too little effort. Youth starting to 
work even wants details on pensions—how much and when. 


Stories on delinquency, dope and laziness are frightening many 
people. Sensational escapades grab the headlines. 


Maybe a good part of this pessimistic outlook seems well founded. 
Much of it is opinion not tested by statistical fact. 


Let’s assume that laziness, something-for-nothing, cynicism and a 
tendency to “loosely” determine right from wrong are on the upgrade 
with the young and slightly older than young. How come? 


Speeches, lectures, harping and nagging change few of us. But 
a good example often has a terrific impact upon us. What have young 


people seen and heard in the past 20 years or so? Here are a few 
things: 


“Security” talk—as if it were the beginning and end of every- 
thing. 


Adults arguing for more money for less work; more leisure but 
unprepared to use it; higher wages but no thought of their effect upon 
others. 


Poor and at times stupid national leadership. 


Sly acceptance of the “fast buck” artists, with a “smart” and 
secret envy. 


Pressure groups with their “holier than thou” attitude but with 
their hands out. 


Parents welshing on their responsibilities to their children, the 
schools and their country. 


Corruption of local, state and national governmental officials to 
the point where ethics is a forgotten word. 


Those whose parents, employers and labor leaders have done their 
jobs honestly will survive these pitfalls. 


A rebirth in democratic and ethical ideals by all adults is a crying 
need. Only then can we hope for a finer and more responsible youth. 
It is everyone’s job—yours and mine. 


Editor 






























@ Production men report that Talide Tipped 
Centerless Blades outlast and out perform all other types of 
blades—on many jobs by as much as SO times. Over the 
past 10-year period more Talide Tipped Blades have been 
used in industry than any other hard-faced blade. 

Another distinct advantage which appeals to most 
production men is that the strip is made in one piece— 
not in sections butted together. There is no line or seam 
to scratch or mar expensive ground and polished parts. 

In addition to standard blades, you can buy form 
or step Talide Blades for use in grinding parts having 
multiple diameters, steps, tapers, contours or other 
special shapes. Send parts or prints for estimate. 

You can obtain standard Talide Centerless 
Blades immediately from our warehouses in Newark, 
Youngstown, Detroit or Chicago. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 50-G 
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Dear Editor: 


More To It 
Sir: 
Not that it makes a great deal of 
difference at this late date but simply 
for a matter of record, the letter 
from E. L. Schwatt appearing on p. 
9 of your Sept. 4 issue is not quite 
correct relative to Henry M. Leland 
versus Henry Ford. 

Henry M. Leland was the founder 
of Cadillac Motor Co. and was for 
several years president. I am won- 
dering if Mr. Schwatt has not con- 
fused Henry M. Leland with his son, 
Wilfred Leland, who could very well 
have been chief engineer of Cadillac. 

| do not think, under any circum- 
stances, particularly during the lat- 
ter part of their lives, that Henry M. 
Leland or Henry Ford could be classi- 
fied as old friends. They knew each 
other for years and, during the period 
between 1904, 1915 and 1916, were 
collaborators and gave mutual assis- 
tance to each other. However, this 


relationship changed. 
8S. P. HULL 


Sales Manager 


Worcester Stamped Metals Co. 
Worcester 


Aluminum Coating 
Sir: 

On p. 87 of the Sept. 4 issue the 
following item appeared, which is of 
much interest to us: 

“In pilot plant operations steel 
strip has been successfully aluminum 
coated by a new continuous process 
in which no inert atmosphere is 
needed. The strip is run through a 
molten bath of 43S aluminum. Good 
adherence and smooth even coatings 
are reported.” 

We would appreciate further in- 
formation concerning this process. 

J. M. HEIMERL 


Purchasing Manager 


lders-Quigan Corp. 


l 
le 


This process has been used by Walter M. 
Pollet, 1583 Rose Villa St., Pasadena 4, 
Calif —Ed 


Good Supply 
Sir: 

[ have recently returned from an 
extensive trip during which I talked 
‘o many engineers and designers in 
a wide variety of industries. 

Pre vious to my trip I had been 

r the impression that engineers 
‘ware that government restric- 
imiting the uses of zine had 
removed and further that the 
ipply situation is entirely ade- 
To my surprise, I found that 
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Letters from readers 


they thought there was a continuing 
shortage of zine and its use was still 
undér control. 

The American Zinc Institute has 
assured us that the improved produc- 
tion and supply situation is not tem- 


porary. 
C. R. MAXON 


New Jersey Zine Co 
New York 


— 


Can You Help? 
Sir: 

Would you please forward to me 
the manufacturers and/or publica- 
tions of equipment which may be 
used for typewriting letters and num- 
bers on identification plates. Plates 
are made of brass and are 1/16 x 
3% x 5% in. 

Any assistance you can give me in 
this matter certainly will be appre- 


ciated. 
D. MacRAE 
Methods Analyst 

Fisher Body Div. 
General Motors Corp. 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Sorry we do not know of such equipment, 
perhaps one of our readers may be able 


to help.—Ed. 


Molybdenum Lubricants 
Sir: 

On p. 91 of your Feb. 8, 1951, issue 
there appeared an article entitled 
“Molybdenum Lubricants Prove Itself 
in Tough Test.” We would like to 
have your permission to reproduce 
it for our client, Milwaukee Power 
Equipment Co. 

C. J. DUFFY 
President 
Duffy & Associates, Inc. 
Milwaukee 


Ti Producer 
Sir: 

It would be most appreciated if you 
would send us two tear sheets of the 
article “Republic Steel: New Titanium 
Producer” which appeared in your 


Aug. 21 issue. 
N. W. BASS 
Vice-President 
Brush Beryllium Co 
Cleveland 


Double Duty 
Sir: 

The article “New Press Pierces, 
Bends Boiler Parts” on p. 96 of your 
July 31 issue is most interesting. 

Your granting us permission to 
reprint this would be very much ap- 


preciated. 
J. R. DERRICKSON 
Executive Secretary 
Formed Steel Tube Institute 
Cleveland 


32 Page 
MANUAL 


by the 
originators of 
“Die-less 


Duplicating” 


This instructive 
and authorita- 
tive booklet will 
quickly prove it- 
self indispen- 
sable wherever 
bending is done 
or is needed. It 
brings you a ver- 
itable gold mine 
of tested au- 
thentic bending 
methods applic- 
able to any ro- 
tary type bender. 
The proper bend- 
ing technique 
may frequently 
offer a new ap- 
proach to an old 
problem by sim- 
plifying product 
design and cut- 
ting production 
costs. 
The exact methods of producing various 
types of bends in a wide range of ma- 
terials are illustrated, step by step, with 
over 90 diagrams and charts together 
with valuable tooling suggestions. 


You'll want a copy . 


Mail 
your 
request 


302 8th Ave. 


is Ah ea) >> 
Lake City, Minn. 


O'NEIL-IRWIN, 302 8th Ave., Lake City, Minn. 
PLEASE SEND 32-PAGE BENDING MANUAL 


ee 
oe ee ee eee 
Address_ 

a 


City Sto te 
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THE BASSET HOUND, a hun d 

is famous for his iene 
The ears are long enough to foij 
over the tip of the nose and heavy 


dewlaps hang from a short power. 
ful neck. 'The short legs are capable 
of tireless action. 


“Pedigree” is a Fancy Name for“Quality’ 
...In Bassets or in Boxes 


A ND in both cases, it’s earned by know- 
ing and controlling every step in de- 
velopment, right up to the finished article. 


UNION traces the ancestry of its corru- 
gated containers all the way back to Union- 
owned forests . . . controlled through every 
step of manufacture in Union mills (largest 
in the world) and right up to the shipping 
of Union boxes to your plant. 


That earns a pedigree for Union boxes, 
because you know you can depend on every 
shipment being up to the same high stand- 
ards. You can reduce breakage, pilferage, 
returns. 


Union Carbide and Carbon agrees, and 
ships its nationally known Prestone Anti- 
Freeze all over America in Union’s pedi- 
greed boxes—just as hundreds of other 
famous firms do. 


Dependable Packaging Since 1872 


UNION Corrugated Containers 


UNION BAG & Paper Corporation 


Principal Offices: WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Corrugated Container Plants: SAVANNAH, GEORGIA + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Fatigue Cracks 





Basement Boatbuilder 


Nothing’s funnier to most people 
than a tale of someone else’s stu- 
pidity. The perennial tale that tops 


them all is the one about the man 
who built a boat in his basement, 
then found it too big to get out the 


door. 

That’s why we were fascinated 
last week when workmen began as- 
sembling a big steel freight car in 
the main passenger room of Grand 
Central Station. The car obviously 
was too big to get out the door. 
What’s more, instead of being put 
together on one of the score of 
tracks a few feet away, there it 
was standing in the middle of the 
marble floor. A sign in front of 
the car stated that it was the 
100,000th freight car to be built for 
the Eastern railroads since World 
War II. 

Haw, Eastern railroads, we 
smirked, wait till you try to move 
your 100,000th car. You'll have to 
take it all to pieces again. 

And so, it turns out, they will. 
On purpose, too. The car is a special 
job made up of small panels so that 
it can be taken apart, put on an- 
other freight car for hauling to 
another station for reassembly and 
display. Then, according to our 
figuring, it should be counted as 
the 100,001st freight car, ete. 


Government Economy 


In case either of the Presidential 
candidates care to listen, George 
Sullivan, your f.f.j.’s managing edi- 
tor, can tip him off to a few places 
where the federal budget can be 
cut without anyone feeling it. 

First off, George will show him 
a couple of undecipherable photo- 
graphs bought from the Commerce 
Dept.’s Office of Technical Services 
at $1 per. “We can’t decipher them, 
le’. alone print them,” says he. “One 
looks like Schultz’s Bakery after 
the fire; the other apparently is 
so top secret that it was photo- 
graphed on a moonless night in a 
dark cellar under the light of a 
Zippo.” 

Then there’s the matter of the 
magazines the government bureaus 
publish. We’re a little tetchy about 
these, since they are in competition 

if you can call it that—with sev- 

ral score business and technical 
magazines published for private in- 
lustry. Latest off the press is a 
eries of “Small Business Aids” 
‘rom the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ninistration. We love small busi- 
1@Ss since we’re one, ourselves. But 
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by Charles T. Posi 


we can’t see the need for a series 
of monthly technical articles (for 
August, it’s “Metallizing”’) on 
subjects which have been pretty 
thoroughly covered in established 
private magazines, many of which 
are distributed free by their 
sponsors. 

And now, George points out, the 
Commerce Dept. refuses to be out- 
done. The first 130 of a series of 
“Production Notes” are making 
their appearance. They tell you 
about such mysterious subjects as 
die casting, hobbing molds, and, of 
all things, tin recovery from scrap 
metal items. 


Puzzlers 


For some mysterious reason we 
lost the puzzle in last week’s issue. 
Our puzzle-solving proof reader 
probably couldn’t solve it so he left 
it out. We will try again this week 
to get it in. 

The trench problem was easy 
digging for C. E. Norton, Chicago; 
C. R. Gibbs, Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc.; L. D. Rice, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co.; D. S. Tarr, 
Tarrcraft Co.; H. K. Moore, Eaton 
& Howard, Inc.; R. W. Huff, Can- 
ton, Ohio; M. P. Higgins, Sam C. 
Earley Corp.; L. J. Chamberlain, 
Western Electric Co., and G. Pas- 
coe, Ford Motor Co. 

The circular area puzzle is still 
pulling. Latest heard from are C. 
R. Skinker, New Jersey Zine Co.: 
J. Roecker and L. E. Golden, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.; R. R. Hensel, 
National Tube Co.; N. F. Jannotta, 
Philadelphia Toboggan Co., and 
R. H. Aughinbaugh, Public Service 
Commission of Indiana. 

Two more answers to the bag- 
gage problem received from W. C. 
Shortle, Scott & Williams, Inc., 
and A. Romeo, The Denison Engr. 
Co. W. F. Chenoweth, National 
Cash Register Co., has just worked 
out the latest cow problem. 

C. R. Simon, Michael Flynh, Inc., 
poses this one: Two vertical coni- 
cal tanks (both inverted) have 
their vertices connected by a short 
horizontal pipe. One tank, initially 
full of water, has an altitude of 
6 ft and a diameter of base of 7 ft. 
The other tank, initially empty, has 
an altitude of 9 ft and a diameter 
of base of 8 ft. If the water is 
allowed to flow through the con- 
necting pipe, find the level to which 
the water will ultimately rise in 
the empty tank. Neglect the water 
in the pipe. 





























TURBINE CASINGS 


and other heavy steel plate 
work are fabricated at Pusey- 
jones of Hot-Rolled, High- 
Strength, Low-Alloy Steel. 


Every facility for large 
scale metal fabricating: 
— Heavy plate shop 
equipment — Rolls — 
Shears — Bending fur- 
naces. Stress relieving 
furnace 33’x18'x16' up to 
2100°F. Machine shop 
for facing, turning, and 
boring. 50 ton capacity 
gray iron foundry. Deep- 
water transportation on 
one side, the Pennsyl- 
vania RR on the other. 
Talk to our development 


engineers. 


Metals Fabrication Division 
THE PUSEY AND JONES CORP. 
504 Front Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Established 1848 


PUSEYJONES 
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rvs BICKFOR[ 


vam BULLARD 


...f0r REPRODUCED 
ACCURACY without 


a single jig 





Outstanding accuracy, increased production and cost 
lowering can be assured by using this natural combination 
of the precision Cincinnati Bickford Drilling Machine and 
precision Bullard Spacer. 


Jig expense, as well as storage and maintenance costs, 
are eliminated. 


The new job can go into immediate production with inter- 
changeable accuracy, with no lost time waiting for jigs 
and fixtures to be designed and built. 


The wide range of speeds and feeds and the extra rigidity 
of the spindle and frame of this Cincinnati Bickford Precision 
Drilling Machine, and the convenience and ease of operator 
control, assure speed on the job and a wide range of use 
of the machine. 


Actual production time is reduced as no jigs are handled 
by the operator. 





For low cost, increased speed and great accuracy, look 
into this profit-making combination. 


The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Bur- 
Write for Circular FH. bank, California, finds the Cincinnati 
Bickford-Bullard combination ideal for 
fast, repetitive drilling on a variety of work. 
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ti RAI al ie) RADIAL AND UPRIGHT DRILLING MACHINES 
THE CINCINNATI BICKFORD TOOL CO. 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio U.S.A. 
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THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


em Welding titanium alloy still presents plenty of trouble. Welcs 
are brittle’ Heat treatment may be the only solution but experi- 
mental work on this phase so far has been not too fruitful. 

Particularly jittery are defense contractors who are already 
getting into titanium and are trying to evaluate the metal without 
° the use of destructive testing. 


em» Financing and administrative talent are being attracted to 
development of the fabulous Aquilla iron ore deposit on Mexico's 
West Coast. It's one of the richest deposits on the North American 
continent (62 pct with low phos and sulfur content) and is estimated 





ED in_excess of 50 million tons. 
Although the deposit has been undeveloped, two major producers 
out almost had it in the bag 10 years ago. They lost out when they ran 


into trouble with the Mexican government. 


wm Defense programs are giving automotive companies financial 
headaches. They've been forced to expand capital resources to 
cope with defense production. Heavy borrowing programs have bee.. 
necessary to carry these firms through the period before defense 
contracts pay off. 

Only a few major companies have been able to finance their pro- 


grams from reserves. Others have been forced into negotiating heavy 
defense loans. 


wm Despite the huge price it had to pay for a new wage contract, 
the steel industry may still face trouble from labor. Newest threat 
is_a refractory strike which could affect steel in 2 weeks. And, 
huge coal stocks notwithstanding, the industry will not breathe easy 
until John L. Lewis has signed on the dotted line. 


= To improve tool life of its broaches and provide a better 
product finish, one large motor car producer is now finish grinding 
all_its motor blocks after cleaning. 

m= Civilian industries that have been chafing under controls may be 
able to test real demand for their products by the second quarter of 


1953. Reason: Expansion of basic materials is beginning to pay off. 
Some makers of civilian goods are already more worried about 








™ Bringing home the far-flung implications of the steel strike: 
A leading paper box manufacturer reports business dropped drasti- 
cally this summer. When metal products makers couldn't get steel 


and had to curtail shipments, they also cut back orders for shipping 
materials. 


= New titanium alloy being offered commercially contains 1} to 
2+ pet of iron, chromium and molybdenum. This alloy is intended for 


i both sheet and forging applications with a guaranteed maximum of 


or 0.05 C, 0.08 N. The grade is Ti-140A made by Titanium Metals Corp. 
k. , of America. 


= A new vertical turning machine now in pilot operation is machin- 
vicus methods. Machine is said to rough and semi-finish these 
precision parts. So far tolerances are being held and a good finish 


is obtained. Full preduction is not expected until next month. 


m One big autcmotive producer considering air conditioners for its 
60 cars places the cost of this optional extra at $600. High cost 
a 
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fewer rejects! 

no burn-throughs! 
GET 100% penetration! 
X-ray quality! 
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doin: 
& Al 
whe' 
man 
h L ld . I C l v0 
= the on y welder wit nerRerEneyer ontro pr 
© 1 ow ore rs 3 TPH ETRE. Mi hes : a : 6 pee! 
Pe ESAS Pe ORE aa Wee 0 eee gat ee eae 
C 
ideal for use with inert gas. Lets you handle 5. Automatic time delay shuts off gas and water. -“ 
‘‘hard-to-weld” metals with ease — alumi- There are other outstanding P&H AC Welder x 
. . ace 
ey ree brass, copper, stainless, features: P&H Dial-lectric Control that eliminates 3 
high carbon, high alloy, and low carbon steels ; , . 7% 
moving parts — for lower maintenance cost, easier ri 
A touch of your toe instantly gives you the exact heat operation. Built-in high-frequency unit that eliminates ser 
you need — there's no time lag! That's how this P&H = additional external equipment. Stepless amperage Ant 
AC Welder gives you the instantaneous control you . 1: : h mi 
, regulation. Unusual arc stability. Selector switch that mil 
don’t get with other welders. ; : ; hi 
; ; bf gives operator choice of standard or high frequency. jut 
When you use it on high frequency with inert gas, : ; 2 sch 
you can fabricate to close tolerances. And there’s no Cut your welding time for non-ferrous and “hard- 
burn-back to oxidize the metal before you get started. to-weld” metals. Get faster, easier, sounder welds ' 
The P&H Inert Gas Welder saves production time — fewer rejects. Use a P&H AC Welder. itt 


these five ways — no other welder makes the work 


Ask your P&H representative for further informa- 
SO easy: 


tion — or write us, 
1. Foot switch automatically starts power, high fre- 
quency, gas, water. 


2. Arc starts instantly without touching work. WELDING DIVISION ea 
3. Foot control instantly provides exact heat needed 


while welding. HARNISCHFEGER 9 
4. Foot switch cuts power and high frequency im- CORPORATION in 


mediately or gradually at completion of weld. 
4401 WEST NATIONAL AVE. © MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


POWER SHOVELS © CRAWLER AND TRUCK CRANES » OVERHEAD CRANES © HOISTS © ARC WELDERS AND ELECTRODES © SOIL STABILIZERS © DIESEL ENGINES © PRE-FABRICATED HOMES 
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Klectric power expansion pro- 
gram is running behind schedule. 
Capacity at year’s end may fall 1.5 
million kw short of 84.7 million kw 
goal. The industry is unable to 
say whether power shortages will 
materialize this winter, but it’s 
keeping its fingers crossed. 

Delays in obtaining needed equip- 
ment and materials are the primary 
cause of the setback. Steel losses 
due to the strike may or may not 
aggravate the situation, depending 
on the steel industry’s comeback. 
To date, steel producers have been 
doing a lot better than anticipated. 

Another question mark is 
whether expected increases in de- 
mand will develop. In the Detroit 
area, for instance, the load has not 
grown this year as much as had 
been forecast. 



















Completion Timetable— A _ re- 
cently-completed survey covering 
projects of 10,000 kw or larger in- 
dicated that some 21 projects with 
a total capacity of 1.5 million kw, 
riginally scheduled to come into 
service this year, will not make it. 
Another 30 projects of almost 2.0 
million kw will come in this year 












out will be 1 to 2 months behind 
schedule. Forty-one others will be- 
n producing as planned. 

The 1953 program shapes up a 
ittle better. The survey shows 
that of 150 units of 10.1 million 





programmed, about one-half 
representing 4.0 million kw _ will 
me into service as scheduled, or 
earlier, Fourteen units of 1.8 mil- 
ion kw will be delayed beyond 
1993. The remainder will come 
into service in 1958, but delays of 
'‘) tS months are expected. 
One significant footnote to the 
‘urvey is that those companies who 
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__—__——Special Report 


Year-end capacity expected to fall 1.5 million kw short of 
goal .. . Survey summarizes expected completion timetable 
. Goals considered conservative—By J. B. Delaney. 


expect their units to come in on 
schedule also indicate they will need 
special help in obtaining needed ma- 
terials. Industry men warn that 
the 1953 picture could darken con- 
siderably. They point out that a 
great many machines are scheduled 
for completion in the last 3 months 
of the year. Delays of any conse- 
quence would mean they would not 
be available for the 1953 peak load. 


Conservative Goal—The 1952- 


53-54 goals are based on a program 
calling for a total capacity increase 
of 30 million kw from the 1951 ca- 
pacity of 75.8 million kw. Capacity 
at end of 1952 would be 84.7 mil- 
lion kw, at end of 1953, 96.7 mil- 
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POWER: Expansion Lags Behind Schedule 


lion kw, and at end of 1954, 105.8 
million kw. 

This goal appears to be conserva- 
tive. At the time it was proposed, 
some felt it was excessive, but a 
special committee studied the pro- 
gram and concluded that power 
load estimates were fairly realis- 
tic. In fact the committee felt the 
goal should be raised to 32 million 
kw to accommodate additional 
loads. The new AEC program, for 
instance, will require 4 million kw 
rather than 2 million as originally 
estimated. Several defense depart- 
ments recently expressed belief the 
goal should be 38 million kw. 


Areas to Watch—The industry 
hesitates to point the finger at 
areas where power shortages might 
develop should the expansion pro- 
gram encounter further difficulties. 

Drought conditions in the Pacific 


Powerplant Expansion Timetable 


PLANTS 10,000 KW OR LARGER 


ON TIME 110 2 


ON TIME 


UP TO 5 MONTHS LATE 


_— 
s 


ONTHS LATE DELAYED BEYOND 1952 


DELAYED BEYOND 1953 
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northwest have already forced 
Bonneville Power Administration 
to suspend the entire 388,000 kw of 
interruptible power supply, forcing 
curtailment of aluminum’ produc- 
tion in that area. The action will 
result in estimated loss of 800,000 
Ib of aluminum production daily 
until Nov. 1. 
Other areas to be watched in- 
j clude Ohio and Tennessee valleys 
and Texas - Louisiana - Arkansas, 
where an influx of new industries 
has placed an unusually heavy 
strain on power capacity. 




















New Source — Meanwhile a 
warning note was sounded in Chi- 
cago last week. P. J. Lovewell, as- 
sistant chairman, Industrial Eco- 
nomics Dept., Stanford Research 
Institute, Stanford, Calif., warned 
the National Chemical Exposition 
that electric power from atomic 
energy for industry is only 4 or 5 
years off. 

Businessmen, he said, must be 
careful not to be caught with 
obsolete plants. Power utilities 
would be among the first to be af- 
fected, Mr. Lovewell warned. But 
“management need have no fear 
that foreseeable developments from 
atomic energy will replace the eco- 
nomic need for their respective 
products and services, as the elec- 
tric light replaced the gas jet,” he 
said. 


















“Businessmen must remain alert, 
however, not to be caught with 
obsolete plants, processes or prod- 
ucts that place them in an unten- 
able competitive situation.” 

He mentioned the definite pos- 
sibility of heat-producing atomic 
reactors for the production of 
power. 

‘“*Certainly in an industrial 
economy,” Mr. Lovewell went on, 
“nothing is more vital than power 
supply. The introduction of a vast 
new potential in power supply, us- 
ing a fuel so light and compact as 
to be readily and economically 
transportable, even to distant loca- 
tions, could have an almost revolu- 
tionary effect on our economy 
generally and even the remote pos- 
sibility of such a thing can well 
have its effect on the plans of in- 
dividual businessmen today.” 
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Boom Crane Speeds Jet Production 


A bottleneck that slowed production of jet engine components 
at Solar Aircraft Co.’s San Diego plant was eliminated by the use 
of boom cranes with air hoists. 

Some of the production work at Solar involves lifting a part into 
place. The slowup occurred because almost half of the company’s 
production force is composed of women and law prohibits them 
from lifting parts heavier than 25 lb. 

Because of the short runs and frequent design changes on jet 
engine parts, a complete conveyer system was not practical. And 
the company found that large overhead cranes could not do the 
job fast enough. 

As a result, Solar’s plant engineering department built jib boom 
cranes to solve the handling problem. These units proved so suc- 
cessful that 65 have already been installed and 20 more are on 
order. Total cost of each air operated jib boom is slightly more 
than $400. 

Each of the cranes can make a full 360° turn. They can be 
placed anywhere in the plant without interfering with overhead 
bridge cranes and do not have to rely on wall columns for support. 

The cranes service from one to four machines and each has an 
upright column of 8-in. standard pipe, anchored in concrete. From 
the top extends a boom made of 6 or 8-in. I beam mounted on 
bearings. ‘The compressed air motor and hoist can be positioned 
at any point along the boom. 

Easily installed and portable, the cranes vary in capacity from 
4 to 1% tons. This is more than enough to handle the jet engine 
parts which weigh between 100 and 500 Ib. 
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INSTRUMENTS: Industry Grows Fast 


Control devices vital to development of new manufacturing 


processes ... Sales at $2 billion mark last year ... A war baby 
in two wars ... Convention draws 10,000—By E. C. Beaudet. 


Vital factor in the growth of 
manufacturing processes is the 
development of instruments to 
control them. Industrial and 
scientific instruments are more 
and more being called on to solve 
production problems and _ keep 
track of plant operations. As new 
problems and processes come up, 
new instruments must be devel- 
oped to go along with them. 

To keep up with developments 
in this rapidly growing field more 
than 10,000 engineers from all 
branches of industry met in Cleve- 
land last week at the Seventh Na- 
tional Instrument Conference & 
Exhibit, sponsored by the Instru- 
ment Society of America. 

About $10 million worth of test- 
ing, regulating and metering 
equipment was shown by 192 com- 
panies at the exhibit. (About 100 


new or revised models of instru- 
ments are introduced every 
month.) Over 100 papers were 


presented at the 27 technical ses- 
sions, covering all phases of in- 
strumentation. And seven other 
local and national scientific and 
engineering associations held ses- 
sions at the conference. 


War Baby—The instrument in- 
dustry is a relative newcomer in 
American manufacturing, but it 
has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Before World War I the United 
States relied mainly on foreign 
countries, particularly Germany, 
for its instruments and apparatus. 
When war cut off these sources, 
domestic companies sprang up to 
fill the need. They’ve been grow- 
ing ever since. 

World War II lit hotter fires 
under expansion. Laboratories, 


industry and munitions were sup- 
plied with over 20,000 different 
types of instruments by more than 
1000 producers. Demand for test 
instruments and components in 
the electronics field alone grew 
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so large that many manufacturers 
just couldn’t expand fast enough. 
They had to provide drawings, 
tools and knowhow to firms out- 
side the industry to meet war 
needs. 

For some classes of instruments 
unit output jumped 800 to 1000 


There are now over 1500 pro- 
ducers in this country. Companies 
are straining to meet government 
orders and backlogs are heavy. 
Last year sales came to over $2 
billion for the entire industry. 
This includes both those for lab- 
oratory and plant use. For the 
first six months of 1952 sales of 
all types of instruments were run- 
ning about 10 pet over the same 
period last year with some sources 
predicting a sales total of over 
$3 billion for 1952. 

At an early session of the 5-day 
Cleveland conference, Porter 





CONVENTION: Over 10,000 engineers visited the ISA exhibit at the Cleveland Public 


Auditorium. More than $10 million worth of instruments were shown by 192 companies. 


pet during the war years. Auto- 
matic controller output is esti- 
mated to have quadrupled in that 
period. Few modern plants could 
function without flow meters, 
pressure gages, automatic control 
valves, ete. 


Use More—<Aside from the im- 
petus of armament programs, a 
good part of the industry’s growth 
is due to a greater use of instru- 
ments for control of manufactur- 
ing processes. Since 1935 the rate 
of instrument buying for new 
plants has doubled. Instrumenta- 
tion on plant equipment is rising 
rapidly—from 5 pct in 1939 to 
20 pet today and still going up. 

At the present time the indus- 
try is again going at a fast clip. 


Hart, chief engineer for Dow 
Chemical Co., was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. William 
Wildhack, chief of the basic in- 
strumentation section of Bureau 
of Standards was elected secre- 
tary and J. T. Vollbrecht, presi- 
dent, Energy Controller, Inc., was 
made treasurer. 

Although not formed until 1946, 
interest in the activities of the so- 
ciety has been keeping up with the 
growth of the industry itself. At 
present its membership runs in the 
neighborhood of 5500. Local chap- 
ters are in about 50 cities. 

The exhibit next year, to be held 
in Chicago, Sept. 21-25, is expected 
to take up around 33,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space as compared with 29,000 
in Cleveland. 
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PIPELINE: Push Northwestern Link oe 
Completion date of 711-mile Edmonton-Vancouver line pushed © Pi 
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They’re really laying it on the Line Co. of Toronto, owned by sev- vitally interested in early comple. fron 
line in Canada these days. Across eral major oil firms and Bechtel tion of the line. They want a sup- 32 t 
711 miles of rugged southwestern interests. ply replacement for submarine- Tl 
Canadian mountains 1500 men are Veterans of Texas, Arabia and vulnerable tankers. In an emer. Cani 
welding 3 miles per day on a vital Venezuela jobs work shoulder to gency oil could be carried by rail, Yell 
crude oil pipeline link between AlI- shoulder with raw Canadian re- but cost is generally prohibitive Rock 
berta oilfields and the Pacific cruits to lay as much pipe as pos- California oil firms, alread; Rif 
Northwest—a line which will have sible before winter snows. Since financially interested in the line, R. | 
a heavy economic impact on that the working season doesn’t start will welcome the Canadian oil t Van 
area, until May and lasts only about 5 relieve the strain on California way 
Despite the steel strike, the com- months, work was already on a wells and release tankers. also 
pletion day was advanced last week tight schedule before the steel livel 
1 month to August 1953. So far strike cut into the picture. Re- Refineries Needed — Economic P 
150 miles have been laid. Between duced deliveries on pipe mean impact of the pipeline will be felt to 
330 and 400 miles will be in before hiring extra men to meet the throughout the Pacific North- no | 
winter sets in. schedule. west. Since even the initial 120,- Shu 


The 24-in. line—largest in 
Canada—will use 148,000 tons of 
pipe and cost over $80 million. It 
will be the first practical link be- 
tween the rich Edmonton, Alba., 
fields and the refineries at Van- 
couver, B. C., now supplied by 
tanker from California. Original- 
ly scheduled for 75,000 bbl. daily 
capacity, demand has_ already 
pushed this to 120,000 with an 
ultimate of 200,000. Three in- 
stead of the two originally planned 
pumping stations will be used to 
start, with an eventual total of six 


UJ. &, 


defense authorities are 





000-bbl-per-day pipe capacity far 
exceeds the present 40,000 bbl 
Vancouver refining capacity, a 
great refinery expansion in the 
Northwest is indicated. 

Imperial Oil Ltd. (Standard of 
N. J.) recently announced a $10- 
million expansion of its loco re- 
finery near Vancouver. Shell is 
investing $10 million to double its 
current capacity there to 15,000 
bbl daily. Standard Oil of Brit- 
ish Columbia (Standard of Cali- 
fornia) will probably follow sult 
shortly. 


. Refinery expansion will probab- 
Construction — Work is being ly be even greater in the U. S 
supervised by Canadian Bechtel ee since the tariff on gasoline into 


Lid., a 
Francisco engineering firm famed 


subsidiary of the San 


for its Canol, Iran and other pipe- 
Canadian Bechtel acts 
as agent for Trans Mountain Pipe 


line jobs. 








INSPECTION: Buck mule deer checks up on 
pipeline progress in Jasper Park, Alberta. 








the U. S. is 10 times greater than 
on crude oil, which has recently 
been dropped from 21 to 10.5¢ per 
bbl. And, although not presentl) 
announced, the line will probably 
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be $00! extended the extra 130 
miles from Vancouver to Seattle 
for refining and distribution 
through the Northwest. 


Pipe Sources—Most of the 148,- 
000 tons of pipe comes from west- 


dated Western (U. S. Steel) at 
San Francisco and 50,000 from 
Kaiser at Fontana, Calif. Early 
tonnage of about 8000 to get the 
project going was also fabricated 
by A. O. Smith Corp. of Mil- 
waukee from Granite City Steel 
Co. plate from Granite City, Ill. 
Kaiser brings the plate from Fon- 
tana to Napa, north of San Fran- 
cisco, where it is made_ into 
Basalt-Kaiser pipe at Basalt Rock 
Co. on a fabrication-in-transit ar- 




















rangement. Thickness varies 
mple- from 14 to % in. in lengths of 
| SUp- 32 to 41 ft. 
rine- The line generally parallels the 
mer: Canadian National R. R. through 
rail, Yellowhead Pass in the Canadian 
itive Rockies to Kamloops, B. C., where 
ead) it adjoins the Canadian Pacific 
line R. R. down the Fraser Valley to 
il t Vancouver. This is the easiest 
rnia way through the mountains and 
also greatly facilitates pipe de- 
livery and handling. 
omic Pipe is all welded and buried 30 
felt to 36 in. underground. Luckily 
rth- no bridges or tunnels are involved. 
120,- Shutoff valves are placed an aver- 
far 
i) 
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of 
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Is CHECKING UP: X-ray inspection equip- 
ly ment field use on Trans Mountain line. 
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ern firms—90,000 from Consoli- 





age 20 miles apart and at rivers 
and other critical points. After 
completion, maintenance crews will 
have the lonely year-round job of 
patrolling. Three pumping sta- 
tions at Edmonton, Kamloops and 
Marlborough handle the pumping. 
Eventually six stations will be 
used to boost capacity to over 
200,000 bbl daily. Rugged terrain 
makes considerable pressure regu- 
lation necessary. 


Backers—The line was engi- 
neered and largely sponsored by 
Bechtel interests. Discussion of 
the project started in 1950 when 
the need for new markets for AIl- 
berta oil became obvious. More 
impetus came in 1951 when AI- 
berta Premier E. G. Manning said 
oil output in the province had ex- 
ceeded capacity of the $90-million 
Superior, Wis., line. He stressed 
the need for a new outlet. 

Trans Mountain was formed by 
Bechtel and the oil firms, among 
them California companies already 
straining to serve the Pacific 
Northwest. They were Imperial, 
Standard of British Columbia. 
Shell of Canada and Canadian 
Gulf Oil Co., Ltd. Later Rich- 
field and Union, both of California. 
plus 14 independent producers 
Joined. 

First mortgage bonds of $65 
million were snapped up by Pru- 
dential and several Canadian in- 
surance firms. Of this amount 





TERRAIN: Coat-and-wrap crew hard at work in a swamp east of Yellowhead Pass. 


$35 million was sold to U. S. in- 
stitutional investors and $30 mil- 
lion to Canadian interests. All 
was guaranteed by the sponsoring 
oil firms. 


Pending Still awaiting final 
U. S. and Canadian OK are plans 
for a natural gas pipeline from 
northern Alberta and British Co- 
iumbia to Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, and possibly San Fran- 
cisco. This would extend 2000 
miles and cost over $100 million. 
The Alberta conservation board 
has estimated gas reserves there 
at 7 trillion cu ft. 





UNDERWATER: Concrete weights on line 


at an approach to the Fraser River crossing. 
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Material Handling plus Maintenance 


his industrial truck, regularly em- 

ployed for handling material in 
unit loads of 2000 to 4000 pounds, 
serves also to save time on many kinds 
of plant-maintenance jobs. 

It is powered by a 28-cell D8 Epison 
Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage Battery 
assembled in a demountable steel box, 
rated capacity 20.16 kwhr, which has 
heen found ample for full-shift truck 
operation. Exchanging batteries at the 
end of one shift, gives the truck oper- 
ating power for the next shift. 

The battery is charged from current 
produced wholesale by a central sta- 
tion—the lowest cost power obtain- 
able. In combination with a high- 
torque electric motor, it gives the truck 
an instant flow of power for starting 
and acceleration, yet is instantly and 
completely off during the many mo- 
mentary pauses between the forward, 
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back, up, down, and tilting motions 
of the truck while engaged in picking 
up, carrying, tiering and setting down 
loads. 


The electric-motor drive is just as 
dependable and trouble-free as in sta- 
tionary-machine drives. The battery, 
its cells made of steel, its alkaline elec- 
trolyte a preservative of steel, its prin- 
ciple of operation foolproof, is the 
longest-lived, most trouble-free of all 
types of storage batteries. Send for 
our bulletin Modern Material Handling 
for more information on the advan- 
tages of the unit-load method of 
handling material. the power require- 
ments of industrial trucks and the 
characteristics of Epison batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON 


EDISON 


Nickel Iron Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 





—Construction—__ 


May Escape Inventory Ceiling 
Structural steel fabricators 
likely to be exempted Shortly from 
the 30-day inventory ceiling limit 
Under the plan now under cop. 
sideration by National Productigy 
Authority, such exemption wou) 
be granted on the industry’ cop. 
tract inventory. Such exemption 
probably would not be a blanke: 





Construction inquiries, awards on p. 109 


increase at first but made only upon 
justified requests for specific jobs, 

However, NPA has _ promised 
seriously to consider lifting invep. 
tory controls completely on struc. 
turals early next year, but says 
overall inventory controls cannot be 
lifted until well into 1953. 

Meanwhile, with construction ac. 
tivities heading into their off-sea- 
son, NPA said last week that the 
construction industry had no cause 
to worry about steel supplies. 

The agency said it will allot 
fourth quarter steel to the indus- 
try on the basis of 80 pct of third 
quarter allocations—996,000 tons of 
structurals and 684,000 tons of 
plates. 

As for first quarter 1953, NPA 
said it would make allocations 
equivalent to 60 pet of third-quar- 
ter allotments, at the least. 

In addition, provision will be 
made for carrying over uncashed 
third-quarter CMP tickets. Un- 
cashed fourth-quarter tickets are 
likewise to be revalidated for first 


quarter 1953. 


“Don't worry. I've worked with him before. 
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‘Labor 


people never feel alto- 
vether secure on the labor front. 
Right now they are worried about 
4 booby trap that cagey John L. 
Lewis seems to be setting. 

Though their coal stocks above 
ground average more than 2 
months’ supply, they don’t feel at 
all smug about them. Past experi- 
ence has taught them that John L. 
always finds some way of hitting 
and he usually 
them 


Steel 


hurts, 
making it 


where it 
ends uj cost 
plenty. 

As if coal uncertainty weren’t 
enough, an industry-wide strike in 
the refractories industry is threat- 
ened Sept. 20. This also poses a 
threat to the steel industry which 
must have refractories to repair 
and reline its furnaces. 

Despite accelerated demand for 
resulting from fur- 
nace damage during the recent 
steel strike, there has been no 
shortage. Some have even raised 
the question that this industry 
might be expanding more than is 
But a strike could change 
the outlook quickly because most 
steel firms have not ordered big 
stocks of brick in advance. 


refractories 


needed. 


Why Worry?—Since coal and re- 
fractories are both in ample sup- 
ply, you might wonder at steel’s 
leep concern over negotiations in 
A look at the 
It shows near- 
ly 50 million tons of steel produc- 
tion lost because of labor trouble 
since World War II. 

That’s an average of about 7 
million tons a year. Only 4 other 
countries in the world produce as 
much steel as we have been losing 


these industries. 
record shows why. 


annually in our economic battles. 


Steel people are aware that their 
losses from strikes have not al- 


Ways been confined to trouble in 


their own industry. Still fresh in 
their minds ig the loss of more 
han a million tons of steel output 
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TRIKES: Can Steel Escape Them? 


Steel people hope for peace in coal, refractories industries 
_,. Nearly 50 million tons of steel lost by strikes since war 
ended... Coal's Lewis plays both ends—By W. V. Packard. 


because of the coal strike in Feb- 
ruary of 1950. And when it was 
settled they absorbed the high cost 
of peace. 


Enter Mr. Lewis — Now Mr. 
Lewis has center stage again. And 
he gives every indication he will 
play his role to the hilt. 

He bided his time through most 





a shorter working day and/or 
spread-the-work plan. 


Booby Trap—lIt is in the last of 
these that steel people see a booby 
trap for them. Captive miners 
have been working 5 days a week, 
with some overtime. Southern 
miners work no more than 3. 

This seems to fit in very well 
with Mr. Lewis’ long standing de- 
sire to “stabilize” the coal indus- 
try. He has already separated 
northern and southern operators 
by setting different contract ter- 
mination dates. In the North it is 
Sept. 21; in the South it is Oct. 1. 
No contract, no work policy would 


Ambush in the Offing? 





of the summer while the spotlight 
of national attention was on steel. 
This permitted the steelworkers to 
carry the assault against stabiliza- 
tion, which, though successful, 
was costly to themselves as well 
as industry. Now he’s aproaching 
a pre-election showdown. Though 
coal surpluses dealt him a rather 
poor hand, he’s using it to make 
a play for the biggest pot of all. 

What he will finally settle for 
only he can say. But he seems to 
be going after (1) a wage increase 
of at least 20¢ an hr; (2) higher 
royalty payment of 10¢ for the 
miners’ welfare fund; and (3) 


lead to a strike. 

Although the northern contracts 
expire first, Mr. Lewis has been 
doing his talking with the south- 
ern soft coal operators and the an- 
thracite producers. 

In view of their slow business 
the southern operators would ap- 
pear to be the logical people to 
sponsor a share the work idea which 
would call for premium payment 
for more than 3 days’ work per 
week. Or are his conversations 
with the southern group merely a 
smokescreen with which he’s try- 
ing to worry northern operators 
into agreeing to a fat wage rise? 
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METALS: Lead, Zinc Look Good 


Now selling for less than at beginning of year .. . Zinc sup- 
ply outlook good, demand freshening . . . Lead reflects lower 
summer demand . . . Battery output up—By R. L. Hatschek. 


There are very few metals that 
are cheaper today than they were 
at the beginning of the year. But 
lead and zinc are. 

Only last October these two 
were in such short supply that 


Special High Grade (used for 
die-castings) slumped as a result 
of automobile production limits. 
And the automakers couldn’t use 
any nickel under chrome plating. 
Without this layer of nickel, 











— 


CENTS PER LB 


JAN Fes Mar Apr 


Office of Price Stabilization boost- 
ed ceilings 2¢ to 19.0¢ per lb for 
lead and 19.5¢ per lb for zinc. The 
agency was criticized at that time 
for placing a ceiling on import 
prices since world prices for both 
metals were above ceilings. 
Imports in 1951 were poor, about 
half the usual total for lead and 
well below the 1950 total for zinc 
despite greater demand. About a 
third of U. S. lead is imported. 


But this year the situation 
changed for the better. World 
prices sagged—and so did do- 


mestic prices. Imports soared. 
Supply topped demand. 
Zinc’s Path—Because of high 


steel output and high demand for 
zine for galvanizing, the price re- 
mained firm at 19.5¢ for Prime 
Western Grade (used for galvaniz- 
ing). But there was a softness in 
the higher grades which could not 
be shown because they had to be 
held at the traditional price differ- 
ential. 
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chrome plating just doesn’t come 
up to standard. So the car manu- 
facturers didn’t use so many zinc- 
base castings that had to be 
prettied up. Today, a very thin 
nickel plate is permissible, thus 
bolstering the market for Special 
High Grade. 


No Galvanizing — The steel 
strike, of course, practically shut 
off demand from galvanizers like 
a blown fuse. Zine dropped to a 
low of 13.5¢ on Aug. 6. It rebound- 
ed shortly thereafter to 14¢ and 
last week to 14.5¢. 

During this strike period, stocks 
of slab zine in smelters’ hands 
shot from 33,144 tons on June 1 to 
96,919 tons on Aug. 1. An antici- 
pated further increase in August 
never materialized as consumers 
took advantage of the relatively 
low price to buy a bit more than 
was produced in the month. At 
the end of August, stocks stood at 
96,651 tons. This is the highest 
point since Oct. 1949. 


The general supply picture looks 
good. Unfilled orders on Aug, 3 
totaled 44,522 tons. Except for 3 
brief period during the strike, this 
is the lowest since Dec., 1949. Pro. 
duction of slab zinc is averaging 
about 80,000 tons a month and th 
year’s total will come very close 
the all-time high of 1943~i , 
doesn’t top the record. 

Government is no longer stoc}. 
piling on a regular basis since th 
strategic supply is deemed as ai. 
quate at least. Zine will be accept. 
ed but nobody is offering any 
Reason for this, in the face of 
huge stocks, may be that most of 
the ore which this metal repr. 
sents was paid for on the basis 
of higher priced zinc. Producer 
would rather hold this, hoping for 
higher prices than take a book los: 


Lead Position — Though it’s 
called zinc’s twin, lead has dif. 
fered a little in market activity 
this year. Trend was very similar, 
but timing and reasons were dif. 
ferent. Prices dropped well before 
zinc. Skid started late in Apri 
and continued for only 2 weeks, hit- 
ting the bottom at 14.8¢ f.o.b. East 
St. Louis on May 12. 

About a third of the lead supply 
goes into batteries—production of 
which is seasonal. Summertime is 
low demand time for lead. For 
this reason, General Services Aé- 
ministration decided to purchase 
an intermediate civilian stockpile 
of 30,000 tons of lead. 

This metal will be held, then soi 
to civilian consumers. Whatever 
remains at the end of the year will 
then go into the national stockpile. 
Actually, this put an effective floor 
under the price, preventing a fur- 
ther decline. Following this ac- 
tion, prices went up 1¢ to the pres- 
ent 15.8¢ per lb quotation. 

Battery production is way " 
now. About 2.5 million replace- 
ment batteries were made in Jul) 
and it now seems possible that 
the industry will hit its goal ° 
23 million for the year if this pac 


, can be held. 


Mine production is running 
about 27,000 to 28,000 tons pe 
month, about average. But imports 
are way up. 
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FORGERS: Play War's Anvil Chorus 


Call of war puts the emphasis on forgings once more ... In- 
dustry now has about 6 million tons capacity . . . Orders grow 
after Korea ... Defense needs can be met—By T. Metaxas. 


The air is being stirred more 
violently today by the thunder- 
claps of the forging industry’s 
hammers as they answer this new 
summons of war. Vulcan would 
sour with envy could he see an- 
vis and hammers that weigh 
many tons and can exert such 
force that even huge. hot ingots 
are disciplined into desired 
shapes. 

Closed die and open die and ham- 
mer forge shops today have about 
6 million tons of annual capacity. 
Industry people say this is enough 
to meet all the needs of defense 
and provide a comfortable margin 
for the civilian market if steel is 
available. Engineering work on 
forgings for the Air Force’s heavy 
press program is completed and 
the industry knows it can meet 
all demands. 

Now NPA is warning the drop 
forgers that military needs in 
1953 will call for “harder and 
larger” forgings. It will be a time 
for research thinking caps. 


Blooms in War—Generally, the 
forging industry is not yet work- 
ing at top capacity. Heavier forg- 
ings for more massive implements 
of war and for heavy forging and 
extrusion presses are nagged by 
the most insistent demand. War 
demand for smaller forgings 
stresses the need for more durable 
vehicles, tanks, jet engines, larger 
aircraft, gun barrels and gun 
mounts, ete. This means stronger 
parts of forged steel. 


After Korea the forging indus- 
try entered a speed-up phase. 


With new techniques, heavier 
equipment, capacity expanded con- 
siderably and is being put to use. 
Sponsoring this growth were the 
traditional war needs for greater 


quantities of stronger components 
to endure on the battlefield, new 
needs for goliath war equipment, 
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forgings to go into machinery for 
other expanding industries. 


Tolerable Size — Forging 
strengthens metal and saves large 
amounts of steel by forming a 
smaller workpiece to tolerable 
size and contour without fantastic 
expense and labor in machining 
time. For example, one pre-World 
War II part used 475 hr of ma- 
chining. It was literally carved 
out of a block of steel. When it 
was finally forged, machining 
time dwindled to 40 hours. 

A few forging shops built dur- 
ing World War II to produce the 
mammoth stuff have been kept in 
mothballs and reactivated in this 
emergency. It must be considered 
that the great part of a forging 
shop’s lifespan is spent working 
for the civilian market. Only a 
limited number of heavy forgings 
can be sold. This explains the 
reluctance of some forge shops to 
invest sky-high sums into new 
presses and new buildings to feed 
a war market that may vanish. 

The Air Force is financing its 
own heavy press program, involv- 
ing presses ranging up to 50,000- 
ton pressures to make in one stroke 
aircraft forms now requiring a 
multitude of parts and rivets. 





Go: 


“Poor Billikins. Posted again for low output." 


War Growth—While war puts 
a trying strain on forging, it 
greatly abets its growth. World 
War II can be considered the re- 
naissance of the industry. After 
the war, business simmered down. 
Shops making small forgings 
made the transition to civilian 
sales far more easily than the 
shops with heaviest capacity. In- 
shops with heaviest capacity. 

Machine tool troubles besetting 
forgers carrying defense loads 
have eased substantially. Trans- 
portation of giant forgings still 
requires much thought and rail- 
road scheduling and ingenuity. 
Some firms report difficulty in 
working high density alloys. 

The steel strike loss of produc- 
tion will have its hurtful -ef- 
fect on forging—as it will on other 
industries. There was some 
trouble before in getting quality 
hot top steel because the shell 
program was bleeding off a lim- 
ited supply. The strike is seen ag- 
gravating this situation. 


Inventory Mix-up—A byproduct 
of the strike was National Pro- 
duction Authority’s order limiting 
steel inventory to 30-days. It’s 
unworkable in the forging indus- 
try. Forgers keep slim stocks of 
steel on hand for future orders 
but must keep fat inventories for 
orders in process. 

Because of long lead times on 
forgings, resulting from long and 
laborious steps of production, 
steel sometimes lies idle for 
months. The industry feels it 
would be “safe” with an inven- 
tory allowance of 90 days on car- 
bon steel, 120 days on alloy and 
high density steels. 

Forgers buying from mills must 
buy steel in quantity. A forger 
needing 100 tons for a 5 month 
order cannot buy 20 tons per 
month. He buys the entire lot of 
100 tons to the sizes and weights 
he needs and holds the steel in 
stockpile as production continues. 

Sometimes a die breaks and 
steel is held while months are con- 
sumed in making a new one. NPA 
is prepared to make exceptions to 
its inventory regulation for the 
industry—but this must be done 
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DOLAN STEEL flattens a wide range 


of materials and sizes with their 
TORRINGTON 9-ROLL FLATTENER 


Designed to remove the buckles and waves from slab, strip and sheet 
metal, producing it commercially flat, Torrington Flatteners are made in 
a wide range of sizes, for ferrous or non-ferrous metals. The model 
shown above, in Dolan Steel Company’s Bridgeport warehouse, handles 
mild steel in gauges from .050” to .187”. All Torrington Flatteners have 


the built-in features that mean accurate, dependable performance over a 
long life of grueling service. 


CHECK THESE SUPERIOR FEATURES: 


1. Alt rolls are of alloy steel, hardened and ground, with large 
necks and bearings. All rolls are driven by spindles or universal 
joints; drive pinions are in oil-tight casings. 


2. Top rolls have parallel individual adjustment; roll housings ere of 
capped type, for easy roll removal. 


3. Welded steel base is entirely self-contained; motor is mounted 
overhead to conserve floor space. 


4. All gearing is totally enclosed and runs in oil; all moving parts 
are amply guarded for operator protection. 

5. Built to the precision standards for which Torrington machines have 
been famous throughout American industry for over 65 yeors. 


Torrington’s decades of experience and knowledge, gained from continu- 
ous collaboration with foremost makers and fabricators of metal, are at 
your service to help you put Torrington Flatteners — or any other 
Torrington special-purpose machinery — to profitable use in your plant. 


Call or write Torrington for information and name of nearest Torrington representative, 


_.TORAINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY * TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF MILL MACHINERY FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 
oe ~ ~ 
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on an individual basis and op re- 
quest. 


Two Segments — The forging 
industry has two phases—clogeq 
die, and open die and ham. 
mer. Closed die forgings employ 
male and female dies. Drop forg. 
ing hammers range from 500 |b to 
new ones of 50,000 Ib falling 
weight. Finished forgings of up 
to 1325 lb have been produced. Ye 
preponderance of closed die ac- 
tivity falls into lighter forgings, 
ranging from monkey wrenches 
to connecting rods. 

The open die and hammer group 
is the glamor boy of the industry, 
plying the blacksmith’s trade on 
an awesome scale. Here the red 
hot billets and ingots are pounded 
to size and shape by hammers 
ranging in pressure from 1500 |b 
single frame hammers to the new 
giants capable of 15,000 tons. 
Unit weights of these forgings 
range from 280 lb to 300,000 Ib. 

A 50,000-ton Air Force press 
employs three forgings locked to- 
gether to form one section weigh- 
ing 646,000 lb. The section towers 
as high as a 10-story building 
The press has not been made 
which could have made this sec- 
tion as a one-piece forging. The 
ingot would have been as heavy 
and unwieldy as a house. 


Optimism—lIf charted, business 
activity of the industry shows 
hills and valleys. The hills rep- 
resent war effort and the valleys 
are the civilian norm. Forgers are 
generally optimistic. They feel 
that old markets are expanding, 
new markets are developing. En- 
visaged in the future are atomic 
energy installations that will de- 
mand huge forgings. Agricultural 
equipment, autos, diesel locomo- 
tives provide a continuing market 
apt to grow. 

Some Washington people well 
versed in what makes the forging 
industry tick are convinced that 
the nation should safeguard its 
potential to produce war materiel 
by hanging peacetime mothballs 
on enough heavy forging capacity 
to afford us a springboard for 
emergency. 
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__Finaneial— 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK: 


Executives anticipate increase in 

net sales during fourth quarter. 

Businessmen’s expectations for 
the fourth quarter, as compared 
with the same period last year, in- 
dicate 
vhile net profits remain status 
quo. Most executives believe the 
current high level of employment 
vill continue. Selling prices and in- 
ventories are expected to remain as 


These views were expresssed by 
more than 1200 business executives 
vorveyed by Dun & Bradstreet. 

Survey shows that of all the 
businessmen contacted, 61 pct ex- 
nect net sales to be higher than 
in the fourth quarter last year. 
Twenty-four pet think there will be 

change, while 15 pet anticipate 
, decrease. Opinion on net profits 
is more evenly divided. Thirty-four 
net see net profits rising; 30 pct, 
no change; 36 pet, decrease. 

Majority of the executives (65 
net) believe selling prices will stay 
at the same level. Only 16 pct pre- 
dicted an increase, and the re- 
mainder, 19 pet, expected reduc- 
tions. 

The study shows that though 
many concerns are continuing to 
reduce their inventories, the gen- 
eral trend is one of stabilization. 
Breakdown was as follows: 24 pet, 
increase; 42 pet, no change; 34 pet, 
decrease. 

Nearly all executives hoped to 
maintain (78 pet) or increase (17 
pet) the employment level as com- 
pared to the record in the last 
quarter of 1951. Only 5 pet be- 
ieved employment would decrease. 
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that net sales will increase 





In spring coiling, the words “Torrington” 
and “Versatile” are synonymous! When 
you desire springs produced to meet exact- 
ing requirements, just call the professional 
springmaker who has a Torrington coiler. 
He’s the man who can fill your needs with 
accuracy, speed and economy. On special 
springs, our sales department will gladly 
assist you in finding a source of supply, 
or help your springmaker devise just the 


right tooling to produce it. 


Torrington’s 14 different Spring Coilers cover a 
range of wire diameters from .003” to .750” 


NOW... Spring Makers and Users 

can get the same answers with 

The t 
TORRINGTON 
SPRING TESTER 


An accurate, uniform 
and inexpensive means 
of measuring spring 
load and deflection! 
For inspection or in-use testing . . . 








MODEL W-11 SPRING COILER 


Wire diam. range: .015” to 
-072”. Length per spring: 0” 
to 42”. O. D. Coil Range: 
3/32” to 19/16”. Produces 
23 to 190 springs per minute 
with variable speed drive. Ex- 
tra wire feed gears, torsion, 
other attachments available. 


to aid in designing and developing 
springs for specific uses or as a basis TORAI n ETO n 
for statistical quality control. Write fhe 






today for illustrated bulletin on the 
Torrington Spring Tester! 


MANUFACTURING COmMPaARnY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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ENGINEERS: Atomics to Zirconium 


Centennial of Engineering conference holds sessions on wide 
range of problems ... Fears about petroleum shortage 
calmed . . . Titanium, atoms discussed—By K. W. Bennett. 


Chicago seethed with engineer- 
ing talent last week as the Centen- 
nial] of Engineering and the cen- 
tennial conference on industrial 
research of Armour Research 
Foundation convened simultane- 
ously. Subjects ranged from atom- 
ics to zirconium, and while many 
of the papers were devoted to re- 
capitulating scientific advances of 
the last 100 years, a number 
peered into the possible future of 
mineral supplies and technology. 


Titanium — The latest wonder 
metal, titanium, was examined 
briefly, and visiting engineers and 
research specialists learned that 
techniques for welding, brazing, 
forging, and case hardening the 
light metal are being studied. Fig- 
ures on creep-rupture, hot tensile, 


and hot hardness strengths are 
evolving. 

Currently looking very good is 
titanium alloyed with aluminum. 
Welding, being tested by Armour 
Institute and several Midwestern 
firms, looks like a tough problem. 
An aging factor seems to set in 
and pre-or-post welding heat treat- 
ments may be the only cure. 

Molding is preceeding with con- 
ventional sand molds and copper, 
water-cooled molds being employ- 
ed. Still sought is an adequate test 
for oxygen content. Several firms, 
seeking a reliable test for incom- 
ing titanium-alloy parts, were told 
that conventional hardness tests 
were not a reliable indicator of 
titanium’s later performance. Ti- 
tanium plating is also receiving 
study. 





STEEL: Output of Ingots, Castings Rises 


As Reported to the American Iron and Steel Institute 


Openhearth Bessemer 
Net Pct Net Pct 
1961 Tons Cap. Tons Cap. 
January. 7,846,657 101.4 431,725 90.4 
February....... 6,936,993 99.3 326,112 75.6 
Mareh......... 8,061,346 104.2 408,926 85.6 
Ist Quarter... 22,844,996 101.7 1,166,763 984.2 
April........... 7,858,839 104.9 392,472 84.9 
_ . 8,072,994 104.4 408,650 85.6 
| eee 7,669,449 102.4 403,001 87.1 
2nd Quarter.. 23,601,282 103.9 1,204,123 85.9 
Ist 6 months.. 46,446,278 102.8 2,370,886 85.0 
July........... 7,706,078 99.8 411,599 86.4 
August . 7,694,965 99.5 436,822 91.5 
September . 7,653,801 102.4 404,726 87.7 
ard Quarter... 23,054,844 100.5 1,253,147 88.5 
§ months... .. 69,501,122 102.0 3,624,033 86.2 
October........ 8,028,721 103.8 458,128 95.9 
Nevember...... 7,750,845 103.5 411,954 89.1 
Deecember...... 7,885,830 102.2 396,831 83.3 
4th Quarter... 23,665,396 103.1 1,266,913 89.4 
2nd § months. 46,720,240 101.8 2,520,060 89.0 
“a sari 93,166,518 102.3 4,890,946 87.0 
January........ 8,103,123 100.7 407,298 89.3 
February....... 7,703,066 102.4 382,712 89.8 
Mareh......... 8,401,140 104.4 378,861 83.1 
Ist Quarter... 24,207,329 102.5 1,168,871 87.4 
GOR8.aiscksxc 7,101,199 91.1 323,006 73.2 
May........... 7,201,068 90.6 318,642 69.9 
June! ... . 1,446,927 18.6 22,862 5.2 
2nd Quarter!. 15,839,991 67.0 664,510 49.6 
Ist 6 months'. 40,047,320 84.8 1,833,381 68.5 
| ape 1,347,587 16.8 2,000 0.4 
August?.. . 7,604,000 94. 309,000 67.8 


Note—Percentages of capacity operated in 1951 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,7: 





Electric Total No. 
EE Calculated Weeks 
Net Pct Net Pct Net Tons in 

Tons Cap. Tons Cap. Weekly Month 
570,084 88.8 8,848,466 99.9 1,997,396 4.43 
607,302 87.5 7,770,407 97.2 1,942,602 4.00 
606,358 94.5 9,076,630 102.5 2,048,901 4.43 
1,683,744 90.4 25,695,503 100.0 1,998,095 12.86 
594,668 95.7 8,845,979 103.1 2,062,000 4.29 
618,511 96.4 9,100,155 102.8 2,054,211 4.43 
589,898 94.9 8,662,348 101.0 2,019,195 4.29 
1,803,077 95.7 26,608,482 102.3 2,045,233 13.01 
3,486,821 93.0 652,303,985 101.1 2,021,801 25.87 
566,818 88.5 8,684,495 98.3 1,964,818 4.42 
607,308 94.6 8,739,095 98.7 1,972,708 4.43 
601,830 97.0 8,660,357 101.2 2,023,448 4.28 
1,775,956 93.4 26,083,947 99.4 1,986,592 13.13 
5,262,777 93.1 78,387,932 100.5 2,009,947 39.00 
635,037 98.9 9,121,886 103.0 2,059,116 4.43 
636,553 102.4 8,799,352 102.6 2,051,131 4.29 
608,017 94.9 8,890,678 100.6 2,011,466 4.42 
1,879,607 98.7 26,811,916 102.1 2,040,481 13.14 
3,655,563 96.0 652,895,863 100.7 2,013,546 26.27 
7,142,384 94.5 105,199,848 100.9 2,017,642 62.14 
625,696 89.7 9,136,117 99.3 2,062,329 4.43 
571,432 87.6 8,657,210 100.7 2,091,114 4.14 
624,190 89.5 9,404,191 102.2 2,122,842 4.43 
1,621,318 89.0 27,197,518 100.7 2,092,117 13.00 
566,937 83.9 7,991,142 89.7 1,862,737 4.29 
594,089 85.2 8,204,596 89.2 1,852,053 4.43 
169,702 25.1 1,639,491 18.4 382,166 4.29 
1,330,728 65.0 17,835,229 66.0 1,370,886 13.01 
3,152,046 77.0 45,032,747 83.4 1,731,363 26.01 
277,371 «39.8 1,626,958 17.7 368,090 4.42 
586,000 84.0 8,499,000 92.4 1,919,000 4.43 


& 


,337 net tons epenhearth, 107,806 


net tons bessemer and 144,891 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,999,034 net tons; based on annual ca- 
pacities as of Jan. 1, 1951 as follows: Openhearth 91,054,020 net tons, bessemer 5,621,000 net tons, electric 7,554,630 net 
tons, total 104,229,650 net tons. Percentages for 1952 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,816,637 net tons openhearth, 
102,926 net tons bessemer and 157,477 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total >,077,040 net tons; based on 
annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1952 as follows: Openhearth 94,973,780 net tons, bessemer 5,381,000 net tons, electrie 8,232,890 


net tons, total 108,587,670 net tons. 
! Revised. 


2 Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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Research ee ee en ee a cc 


Atomics — An Atomic Energy 
Commission official indicateg that 
a breeder reactor unit in Idaho jx 
now producing electrica] current. 

The reactor was hooked ty , 
steam turbine generator last Dee, 
20 to produce what AEC belieys, 
is the world’s first important 
amount of electrical energy from 
a nuclear source. What igs eye 
more important, the furnace aly 
makes plutonium. 


Petroleum — Fears that w 
would be emptying the last drip. 
bles of the nation’s oil reserve int) 
auto gas tanks within the next 
years were partially allayed }; 
fuel engineer speakers. 

To date the major quantities of 
oil have been discovered at depths 
of less than 5000 ft and before 
January 1950, only about 600 ex- 
ploratory wells had been drilled to 
depths of more than 12,000 ft. At 
the present exploratory rate of 
about 10,000 wells per year, it 
would take over 100 years to drill 
one exploratory well in each 
square mile of prospective oil- 
producing area. 


Metals Economy — One for th: 
fact book. The population has 
doubled during the 100-year pe 
riod celebrated by the centennial. 
But metal production during the 
same period increased by 25 times. 
Of this new metal production over 
90 pet is iron and steel. Copper, 
zinc, lead, and aluminum consti- 
tute more than 9 pct. Antimony ar- 
senic, barium, beryllium, bismuth, 
boron, cadmium, calcium, cerium, 
and other rare earth metals, cesi- 
um, cobalt, etc. represent less than 
1 pet. 

Titanium production will rise 
to thousands of tons per year in 
the near future. Iron, aluminum, 
magnesium, and titanium have 
special future importance because 
of the relative abundance of thelr 
ores. Nickel and tin will continue 
to be tight in supply and of wide- 
spread value to industry. Serap 
metal will become of increasing 
importance. 

Aluminum will be number two 
on the important metals list, sur 
passed only by iron and steé) 
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CANS: Quota, Price Aid Promised 


Controls officials reassure tin can manufacturers that they 
will get enough tinplate . . . Tentative first quarter figure is 
1,150,000 tons . . . OPS studies make price rise certain. 


Tin can manufacturers have 
been told by control officials not 
to worry, that the industry will 
probably get enough CMP tickets 
for tinplate to carry them through 
early 1953. And pricing relief ap- 
pears definite. 

A tentative figure of 1,159,000 
tons for the first quarter is being 
studied by National Production 
Authority. But whether this 
amount of tickets could be cashed 
depends upon the steel industry’s 
production rate for the remainder 
of the year, officials admit. 


On A Spot—A spot check by 
NPA has confirmed that the tin 
can industry is on something of a 
spot. Inventories are at the lowest 
levels in a long time, and that 
there will be only a few ecarry- 
over tickets. 

It is now estimated that carry- 
overs from the fourth quarter into 
1953 will amount to less thaa 85,- 
00 tons—about 5 pet of the quar- 
terly production of tinplate, ac- 
cording to NPA figures. 


More Quotas—Consumer dura- 
bles manufacturers are being con- 
sidered for a possible additional 
allotment of 33,000 tons of black- 
plate for December, January, and 
February. This would be on a sup- 
plemental basis and included in 
extra supplies would be makers of 
such items as venétian blinds, hol- 
lowware, toys, and so on. 

Exporters are also being con- 
sidered for an allocation of about 
74,000 tons of tinplate for the first 
quarter. This would be in addition 
to dire tives which already pro- 
vide 96,000 tons for export during 
December, January, and February. 


: Earnings Study—Some price re- 
let seems certain to result from 
Uifice of Price Stabilization’s 
industry earnings data. 
A “tentative review” of perti- 


+) . 
i” 
stud \f 
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nent figures, OPS says, indicates 
that a measure of relief is called 
for under earnings standard rules. 
The agency expects to continue 
perusing the data with a view to 
calling in manufacturers’ spokes- 
men for discussions at an early 
date. 

Some industry representatives 
have told OPS that one approach 
to price relief might be a Cape- 
hart-type adjustment, plus a pass- 
through of the increased cost of 
tin plate. 


Tungsten, Moly Controls Lifted 


Allocation control over the use 
of pure tungsten and pure molyb- 
denum was lifted late last week 
through amendment of M-81. 

National Production Authority 
said both materials were in suffi- 





cient supply to meet defense, de- 
fense-supporting, and non-defense 
requirements. 

Current amendment on the order 
does not broaden the uses of either 
pure tungsten or molybdenum. 
Nor does it apply to ferrotungsten 
and similar forms of molybdenum. 

Reporting procedures must be 
continued and prohibitions con- 
tained in M-81 will be enforced. 


Need More — Meanwhile, revis- 
ing its earlier estimates upwards, 
Defense Production Administration 
now figures that the required sup- 
ply of tungsten ores needed by 1954 
will amount to 40 million lb of con- 
tained tungsten. 

This is a boost of 6 million lb 
above the last estimate. It in- 
cludes both domestic production and 
imports, the latter making up the 
bulk of supply. 

Tungsten requirements have 
grown by leaps and bounds. Pres- 
ent estimates are about 31 million 
ib more than the 1950 rate of new 
supply, which was 9 million Ib. 

This newest expansion goal 





IRON & STEEL: July Output By Districts 


As Reported to the American Iron and Steel Institute 
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| PIG IRON | MANGANESE TOTAL 
BLAST fea - 5 a Eas tea Ee Tel ee ne 
FURNACE o 2 
—NET TONS 5 = | Pct of Capacity 
i | | a 
le 5 Annual Yearto | | Year to Year to | Year to 
DISTRICTS ©) Capacity | July | Date | July | Date July | Date July Date 
Bl erecta mf aoeensennenees S cenieepersiniias intimate —| pomntionl ne a 
7 | | | 
Eastern... | 12 | 13,983,580) 152,444) 5,848,147) ane 149,333) 157,920) 5,997,480) 13.4 73.7 
Pitts.-Yngstn. 17 | 27,468,600) 316,348) 11,333,441)........ | 115,489, 316,348) 11,448,930) 13.6 71.6 
Cleve.-Detroit. 6 7,501,100; 156,665) 3,125,685 sin toens 156,665; 3,125,685, 24.7 71.6 
Chicago... .. 7 | 15,703,740, 184,162) 6,300,651 .... ® | 184,162) 6,300,651) 13.9 68 9 
Southern. ..... 8 | 5,648,620 98,707) 2,473,372) 1,052} 29,753 99,759) 2,503,125) 20.9 | 76.1 
Western....... 3 | 3,476,700, 87,649) 1,535,683)... . ee ..| 87,649) 1,535,683, 29.8 | 75.9 
Total..........| 35 | 73,782,340} 995,975) 30,616,979) 6,537) 294,575) 1,002,512 on 16.1 72.0 
| | 
TOTAL STEEL 
(Incl. Alloy Steel, Carbon Ingots) ALLOY STEEL | CARBON INGOTS 
STEEL ss —- | —— 2 ee ge ¥ ‘ 
—NET TONS /|$ ¢ Pct of Capacity | 
EE! } atugeeeennl 
3 5 Annual | Yearto | | Year to Year to Year to 
DISTRICTS “7 Capacity | July | Date July | Date | July Date | July Date 
ith | pf aes Fern pia A 4 aie oy 
Eastern 23 | 21,709,870} 182,656) simaaal 10.0 | 71.8 | 22,823) 730,105 29,343 1,856,628 
Pitts.-Yngstn. 33 42,350,760) 728,594| 18,217,382) 20.3 73.9 | 101,179, 2,624,805; 82,948 2,136,369 
Cleve.-Detroit 8 | 10,485,380; 223,917) 4,609,790 25.3 | 75.5 27,647| 332,883 19,101; 477,006 
Chicago | 15 22,258,500! 307,433) 9,564,548} 16.3 | 73.8 | 18,153) 723,364 52,197| 1,459,128 
Southern 11 5,291,260) 21,584) 2,234,458) 4.8 | 72.6 799) 34,068 49 8,146 
Western 12 | 6,491,900) 162,774 2,959,202, 29.7 | 78.3 6,511 67,705 9,234, 210,350 
Total 80 | 108,587,670 1,626,958 46,659,705) 17.7 | 73.8 177,112, 4,512,910 192,872 6,147,627 
* Revised. 
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The RCA Victor Division of RADIO CORPORATION of 
AMERICA, in Camden, New Jersey, utilizes the productive 


products of combustion are essential to these processes, 


extensive use of GAS by Industry. Here are some others: 


@ GAS is versatile Gas performs virtually every 


oma 


THE MODERN FUEL 
FOR ALL INDUSTRY 





PLOCESS --- Caleining and Sintering in continuous GAS Kiln; 


at RCA Victor Division 


pr oduct -- - Non-conducting, magnetic, compacted cores, 


sintered after initial calcining 


nes of GAS in calcining and sintering operations. 


na i ee 


itinuous Gas-fired kilns, installed in 1949, provide the 


ee isis ee aiiiind iq Loading the Gas-fired continuous kiln, built by Selos 
a " ACtOr requires fOr Calciming an Corporation of America, at Camden, New Jersey 


sintering these cores. Careful control of temperatures and plant of RCA Victor Division. 


the ease of such control afforded by GAS and Modern 


-fired Industrial Equipment is only one reason for the 


© Modern Gas-fired Industrial Equipment fits readily 
into production lines 


@ GAS affords precise temperature control 


Controls on Gas-fired Industrial furnaces and equip- 
ment are positive, affording precise temperature 
ture range determination and control throughout production line 
cycles. 


heat processing operation regardless of tempera- 


Get the facts on GAS for All Industry from your Gas 


Company Representative. Call him today. aa 
. 2 2 ome j \ wi 2 \ 
See the A.GA. Combined Exhibit at the Annual Convention of the ET cena MO 


American Foundrymen’s Association at Atlantic City, May 1-7, 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥- 


THE TRON AGE 
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__ Controls 


only requirements to 1954. 
Constant review and analysis of 
increasing needs are being made 
as to the supply required past that 


covers 


date. 


industry Controls This Week 


Inventory Controls—Inventory con- 
trols have been removed from grain 
and superfine corundum, lava grade 
block tale and rutiles. Also deleted 
from NPA Reg. 1 were sulfuric acid 
and benzene. 

Iron Ore—CPR 169 raises ceiling 
prices on merchant iron from Lake 
Superior district of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan—75¢ per gross 
ton. Ceilings for standard ores de- 
livered at lower Lake ports are also 
listed. 

Prices—Del. of Authority 75, makes 
regional OPS offices responsible for 
pricing of commodities covered by 
CPR 161. 

Radio, TV—Amend. 1, Rev. 1, GOR 
5 lifts price controls from radio and 
TV equipment. 


Sales to U. S.—Amends. 1 and 2, 
Rev. 1, GOR 2 temporarily suspends 
requirement that defense contractors 
state their ceiling prices when making 
bids, and outlines method of determin- 
ing ceiling prices for f.o.b. sales to 
the government. 

Steel—Dir. 5, M-46 and Dir. 3, 
M-46A permit use of up to 500 tons 
of finished carbon conversion steel for 
approved gas and petroleum construc- 
tion projects. Amend., Dir. 3, M-6A 
removes warehouse inventory restric- 
tions on stocks of secondary and im- 
ported steel products and cold rolled 
sheet and strip. Amend. 6, CMP Reg. 
| allows certain producers to convert 
outstanding steel orders prior to ship- 
ment of steel by adding the suffix B-5. 

Terneplate—Amend., M-24 removes 
restrictions on end-use of terneplate. 

Tin—Dir. 5, M-25 and Revoc., Dir. 
1, M-25 permit temporary unrestricted 
use of cans made from emergency pur- 
chases of tinplate. Amend. 14, CPR 31 
sets up interim ceilings on imported 
tin sales. 

Tires—SR 118, GCPR lowers ceil- 
ing price on second-line, low-pressure 
tires, 

Trucks — Amend. 34, GCPR lifts 
price controls on sales of used trucks 
not acquired for sale, providing resale 
price is not higher than original pur- 
chase price, 

Tungsten, molybdenum — A mend, 
M-81 removes allocation controls on 
pure tungsten and pure molybdenum. 
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—-Defense Contracts—— 


Contracts Reported Last Week 


Including description, quantity, 
dollar values, contractor and ad- 
dress. Italics indicate small busi- 
ness representative. 


Spare parts, tools and accessories for 
guns, gun mounts and missile launchers, 
180,000, Vickers, Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 

Spare parts, tools and accessories for 
uns, gun mounts and missile launchers, 
220,000, Ford Instrument Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., Charles Arcularius. 

Spare parts, tools and accessories for 
guns, gun mounts and missile launchers, 
80,000, Army Corp., Brooklyn, John V. 
Stocks. 

Spare parts, tools, etc., for repair, over- 
haul, and maintenance of guns, gun 
mounts and missile launchers, 500,000, 
Vickers, Inc., Detroit, R. M. McCabe. 

Spare parts, tools and accessories for 
guns, gun mounts and missile launchers, 
500,060, General Electric Co., Washington. 

Spare parts, 125,000, Arma _  Corp., 
Brooklyn, John V. Stocks. 

Gun, machine caliber .50 M3 aircraft, 
basic parts, var amts, 43 itml. 601,886, 
Colts Mfg. Co., Hartford. 

Repair parts for diesel engines, 14973, 
$58,662, The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Repair parts, 2547, $46,465, Todd Ship- 
yards Corp., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 

Repair parts for diesel engines, 13504. 
$40,103, American Bosch Corp., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Repair parts for switchboards, 4930, 
$167,773, ITE Circuit Breaker Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Automotive spare parts, 45798, $87,924, 
Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago. 

Automotive spare parts, 12600, $56,075, 
Wisconsin Motor Corp., Milwaukee. 

Hull, assy, M47, 500. $11,236,969, Con- 
tinental Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Chicago, Ill. 

Primer, percussion, 2885600, $320,301, 
National Sewing Machine Co., Belvidere, 
Til. 

Replacement parts tank automotive, 
$34,141, Rocklin Mfg. Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Shell, HE, 155MM, M107, 270000, $5.,- 
300,100, International Harvester Co., West 
Pullman, Ill. 

Conversion kits, 60MM mortar M2 to 
M19, $542,176, The Bell Machine Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Insignia, collar, U.S., 2464000, $105,681, 
L & R Meta! Products Corp., New York 


Government Inviting Bids 


Latest proposed Federal procure- 
ments, listed by item, quantity, in- 
vitation No. or proposal and open- 
ing date. (Invitations for Bid num- 
bers are followed by “B,” requests 
for proposals or quotations by 
“Q.”) Procurements reserved for 
small business are starred (*). 


New York Chemical Procurement District, 
New York. 

Retainer plug, 750 ea, CML 30-070-53-10B, 
Sept. 29. 

Clap frame, 1100 ea, CML 30-070-53-10B, Sept. 
29. 

Pin, 4125 ea, CML 30-070-53-10B, Sept. 29. 
Head safety, 6600 ea, CML 30-070-53-10B. 
Sept. 29. 

Nut wing, 4000 ea, CML 30-070-53-10B, Sept. 
29. 

Clamp valve stem, 750 ea, CML 30-070-53-10B, 
Sept. 29. 

Valve check, 19750 ea, CML 30-070-53-10B, 
Sept. 29. 

Plug filling, 3900 ea, CML 30-070-53-10B, Sept. 
29. 


Small Arms Ammunition Center, St. Louis. 
Cartridge, ball revolver cal. 38, 419000, Ord- 
23-196-53B, Oct. 6. 

Cartridge, ball cal. 22 Hornet, metal jacket, 
60,000, Ord-23-196-53-1B, Oct. 6. 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington. 
Axes, broad, single bit, 17200, 428Q, Oct. 6. 





Sprayers, liquid insecticide, 1400, 6696-B, Sept. 
26. 

Mattocks, pick, 94300 6690-B, Sept. 29. 
Electronic Supply Office, Building B-2, Great 
Lakes, Il. 


Connector plug, 6000 ea, 710279Q, Sept. 22. 


General Services Administration, Washington. 


Overhead lighting fixtures, 16042 ea, 3W-17815- 
N, Oct. 6. 


District Corps of Engineers, Philadelrhia. 


Cylinder, oxygen, 2645, Eng-36-109-53-63B, 
Sept. 24. 


Marine Corps, Procurement Section, Washing- 
ton. 

Grinders, electric, 40 ea, 95B, Sept. 26. 
Grinders, electric, pedestal, 50 ea, 95B, Sept. 
26. 

Grinders, electric, bench type, 300 ea, 95B, 
Sept. 26. 

Grinders, electric, portable, 250 ea, 95B, Sept. 


Sanders, portable, electric, 400 ea, 95B, Sept. 
26. 

Sanders, portable, electric, belt type, 400 ea, 
95B, Sept. 26. 

Sanders, portable, electrick disk type, 100 ea, 
95B, Sept. 26. 

Cans, corrugated, 5925 ea, 184B, Sept. 26. 
Blades, hacksaw, 16000 ea, 123B, Sept. 26. 
Cleaner and tester, spark plug, 200 ea, 1238, 
Sept. 26. 

Countersinks and drills, 2800 ea, 123B, Sept 
26. 


—Construetion 
Steel Inquiries and Awards 


Fabricated Steel awards this week in- 
clude the following: 


4000 Tons, Omaha, city auditorium, Gate 
City lron Works 

1415 Tons, Broadview, Ill., Indiana Harbor 
Belt separation to American Bridge 

500 Tons, Texas City, Texas, chemical 
plant for Monsanto Chemical Co., 
through Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing, Inc., to Sethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

475 Tons, La Salle County, IIL, bridge 
section T7O0FX-VF, to Illinois Steel 
Bridge Co. 

386 Tons, State of Illinois, bridge, section 
37F, Cook County, to American 
Bridge. 

240 Tons, Hillside, lll., Wolf Road sepa- 
ration to American Bridge. 

235 Tons, Hillside, ill., Illinois Central 
grade separation to American Bridge. 

185 Tons, Chicago, Westchester Blvd. 
separation to American Bridge. 

180 Tons, Sioux:City, Ia., Alert Hangar 
USAF, to Butler Mfg. Co. 

175 Tons, Fond Du Lac, Wis., bridge 
project FO3-1/36/ to Worden Allen 
Co. 

110 Tons, Clark County, Ind., bridge to 
Central States Bridge and Iron Co. 

100 Tons, Shannan County, S. D., bridge 
F-455/9/ to Eggir-Scudder 

75 Tons, Allen and Lake Counties, Ind 
bridges to Allied Structural Steel Co. 


Fabricated steel inquiries this week in- 
clude the following: 


876 Tons, Northampton County, Pa., di- 


vided highway, (2) concrete deck I- 
beam bridges, (2) rigid frame bridges 
(1) box culvert, (1) concrete bridge 


(1) plate girder bridge, (2) concrete 
deck I-beam bridges, and connecting 
ramps and service roads. Pennsy!] 
vania Dept. of Highways, Harris 
burg, Pa. Bids to Sept. 19, 1952 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this week in- 
clude the following: 
436 Tons, Northampton County, Pa., di- 


vided highway, (2) concrete deck I 
beam bridges, (2) rigid frame bridges 
(1)box culvert, (1) concrete bridge 


(1) plate girder bridge, (2) concrete 
deck I-beam bridges, and connecting 
ramps and service roads. Pennsyl- 
vania Dept. of Highways, Harrisbure 
Pa Bids to Sept. 19, 1952 

246 Tons, Allegheny County, Pa., retain- 
ing walls, ramp, and grading. paving 
and constructions of foundations 
Pennsylvania Dept. Highways, Har- 
risburg, Pa Bids to Sept. 19, 1952 

123 Tons, Lowell, Mass., steel bridge su- 
perstructure and approach slabs ove! 
Merrimack River near Hunt's Falls 
Fr. D. Sabin, Cambridge, Mass., dis- 
trict engineer Completion date is 
June 30, 1954. 
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Industrial Briefs 








Companies Formed—DIAMOND AL- 
KALI CO. has formed 2 new subsidi- 
ary companies to handle its increas- 
ing volume of export sales. Both con- 
cerns are incorporated in Delaware. 


Program Completed—The completion 
of a major development program in 
the warehouse building of RESERVE 
TERMINALS CO., Cleveland, makes 
available 112,000 cu ft of additional 
storage space. 


Record Established—Last month, 3,- 
974,477 gross tons of iron ore were 
moved by the PITTSBURGH STEAM- 
SHIP FLEET’S carriers, setting a 
new record, 


Begin Operations—CONTROL ENGI- 
NEERING CORP., has commenced op- 
erations in its new enlarged head- 
quarters at 560 Providence Highway, 
Norwood, Mass. 


Direct Representation — JENNISON- 
WRIGHT CORP., Toledo, now has an 
office at 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. They will 
be represented by Daniel W. Thom- 
son. 


New Plant—H. I. THOMPSON CO. 
has formed a Canadian firm which 
is building a new plant in Canada to 
provide insulation products for Cana- 
dian Aircraft Manufacturers. 


Offices Established — SALEM-BRO- 
SITUS, INC., has established offices at 
248 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. 


New Division—AMERICAN CAN CO. 
has established a new Packing and 
Materials Handling Div. to consoli- 
date the materials handling; packing 
and shipping functions of the general 
manufacturing department. 


Foundry Erected—A new foundry and 
office building has been erected by 
MIR-O-COL ALLOY CO., INC., at 340 
No. Ave., 21, Los Angeles, to expand 
its present production of precision 
steel and alloy castings. 


Status Changed — AMERICAN MA- 
CHINE & FOUNDRY CO., recently 
accorded divisional status to its elec- 
tronic subsidiary. The former Trans- 
ducer Corp., Boston, now becomes the 
Electronics Div. 
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Stock Exchange—PRECISION CAST- 
INGS CO., INC., Fayetteville, N. Y., 
has acquired the Bradley-Edlund 
Corp., Cortland, N. Y., through an ex- 
change of stock. 


Acquisition—E. C. Atkins & Co., has 
passed into the hands of BORG- 
WARNER CORP., Chicago, and will 
now be known as the Atkins Saw Div. 


Capacity Increased— The electrical 
generating capacity of the nation’s 
railroads has increased 900 pct in the 
past 10 years, according to a study 
made by the GENERAL ELECTRIC 
co. 


Stock Purchase Plan—BRIDGEPORT 
BRASS CO. has introduced an em- 
ployee stock purchase plan which will 
enable an employee with the company 
for 1 year or more, to purchase com- 
pany stock on a small, regular install- 
ment basis through payroll deductions. 


Powerful Engine—WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CO. has developed and 
placed into production what it calls 
the world’s most powerful qualified 
turbojet aircraft engine. 


Loan Granted — JACQUES BRASS 
SPECIALTIES CoO., INC., has been 
granted a loan of $115,000 by Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to enable it to 
increase its production of aircraft 
parts for the Air Force. 





| certainly wish you'd get that grievance 
procedure worked out in the plant.” 


Purchased — CECO STEEL prop. 
UCTS CORP., Chicago, has purchased 
13 acres in Broadview, Ill., for planneg 
expansions. 


New Quarters—The Philadelphia djs. 
trict sales office of LEEDS & Nop. 
THRUP CO., has moved to new and 
larger quarters at 444 N. 16th $t, 
Philadelphia. 


" 


Expansion—First step in an expan. 
sion program which will lift steelmak. 
ing capacity of INLAND STEEL C0. 
by 20 pct was completed recently when 
one of four new openhearth furnaces 
was put into production at the com. 
pany’s Indiana Harbor Works in East 
Chicago, Ind. 


Opportunity Knocks—THE BUREAU 
OF AERONAUTICS, Dept. of the 
Navy, has job openings for engineers. 
These involve research, development, 
and the administration of engineering 
programs to solve Navy aeronautical 
engineering problems. 


Completion—A new building located at 
125 Manchester Place, Newark, which 
is to house Bart Mfg. Corp., was com- 
pleted recently by BART-MESSING 
CORP., Belleville, N. J. 


Contract Awarded — LURIA ENGI- 
NEERING CO., Bethlehem, has been 
awarded a contract by the Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Co. for a new 
steel car shed at their railroad yards 
in Irondale, just outside Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Named Distributor — Komp Equipt. 
Co., Ltd., Miss., has been named a 
distributor, for ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MFG. CO. 


New Plant—A house-warming was 
held last week at the newly-opened 
plant of KSM PRODUCTS, INC. The 
trim plant, at Merchantville, N. J., is 
turning out a variety of are welding 
studs. 


Out of Production—The blast fur- 
nace at the South Chicago plant of 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. was taken 
out of production September 7 for the 
purpose of relining. It had produced 
nearly 3 million tons of iron since 
being blown in. 
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International 





STEEL: Is Expansion Wisdom or Folly? 


MSA plans big cash outlay to aid European steel industry at 
time when steel surplus shows signs of growing up ... MSA 
says it won't stress crude steel but balanced product mix. 


Mutual Security Agency’s plan 
to invest millions of dollars into a 
titan project to expand and balance 
the product mix of the Free Euro- 
pean steel industry is either the 
yltimate in folly or wise. 

Some European industrialists, 
who are not saying a derogatory 
word about this vast American 
project, are viewing the planned 
MSA expenditure of $688 million 
to modernize and expand steel 
plants as foolish. They say it is odd 
that MSA is considering 117 sepa- 
rate projects at a time when Euro- 
pean producers wince at the pros- 
pects of a steel surplus getting 
more pronounced. 

Countering this argument, MSA 
told the THE IRON AGE that it 
plans only to balance product mix 
and lay minor emphasis on produc- 
tion of basic steel. 


MSA’s Defense—As an example 
of what it was trying to do, MSA 
wrote IRON AGE the following: 

“For example: At time the 
Mutual Security Plan got rolling 

1947) there were in Germany fa- 

cilities for producing, if operated 
to capacity, about 16.5 million tons 
of unfinished steel per year. How- 
ever, sufficient stocks of ore, coke, 
and other purchased materials were 
lacking. Much of this capacity was 
down for various reasons. 

“Extensive repairs were neces- 
sary, relining had to be done, etc. 
Key to this situation is that nearly 
all of the finishing facilities were 
wrecked. Practically all German 
finishing facilities needed rebuild- 
ing. There existed then, and still 
exists today to a lesser extent, an 
imbalance of product mix. During 
the past 5 years of Marshall Plan 
operation, the emphasis has been 

rebuilding finishing facilities. 

“Basic productive capacity also 
ias been rebuilt to some extent, so 
that basie capacity is now about 
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18.5 million tons, but capacity of 
finished steel still is much less. 
Germany’s capacity for finished 
steel still is only about 12 million 
tons. It is finishing facilities that 
we are trying to build up. 

“That is what is being empha- 
sized in the current Mutual Se- 
curity Program over there—not 
furnace or openhearth capacity. 
There is also the question of re- 
locating some facilities. In some 
cases we have relocated and recon- 
structed entire furnaces because it 
was not practical to rebuild finish- 
ing facilities at the original sites. 
We moved some furnaces to new 
locations for economic reasons and 
then built new finishing facilities.” 





STEEL 
PRODUCTS Stain- 
Carbon Alloy less Total 

ingets.......-......-.  FOSRP 22.7 2,222 00,206 
Blooms, slabs, billets, 

tube rounds, sheet 

bars, otc... .... . 185,876 48,075 2,377 206,328 
SO ec verkds vces 11,131 11,131 
Wire rods...... 70,328 1,224 506 72,058 
Structural shapes 353,708 7,402 1 361,111 
Steel piling 20,922 20,922 
Plates 605,451 28,613 2,597 636,661 
Raile-—standard 120,970 26 120,996 
Ralls—all other 12,002 1 12,013 
Joint bars 10,123 10,123 
Tie plates 33,605 33,605 
Track spikes 9,274 9,274 
Wheels 28,323 130 28,453 
Axles 16,170 25 16,195 
Bars—hot rolled 563,213 172,043 4,319 739,575 
Bars—-reinforcing 158,006 158,006 
Bars—cold finished 126,520 29,465 4,641 160,626 
Tool steel. ..... 1,731 8,456 10,187 
Standard pipe 213,600 37 1 213,638 
Oil country goods 133,967 13,040 147,007 
Line pipe 238,682 40 238,722 
Mechanical tubing 56,149 26,168 632 82,949 
Pressure tubing 35,460 3,614 1,298 40,372 
Wire—drawn 205,495 5,137 3,135 213,767 
Wire—nails, staples 56,344 56,344 
Wire—barbed, twisted 21,686 21,686 
Wire—woven fence 32,187 32,187 
Wire—bale ties 6,638 6,638 
Black plate 74,053 74,053 
Tin & terne plate— 

hot dipped 100,373 100,373 
Tin plate—electrolytic 233,770 233,770 
Sheets—hot rolled .. £01,877 18,344 2,645 522,866 
Sheets—cold rolled. 671,896 7,140 9,775 688,811 
Sheets—galvanized . 182,938 40 182,978 
Sheets—other coated 18,647 18,647 
Sheets—enameling 15,807 15,807 
Electrical sheets, strip . 8,153 46,898 55,051 
Strip—hot rolled 152,877 2,782 170 155,829 
Strip—coldrolied. ... 125,208 1,658 13,628 140,395 

TOTAL.. 5,456,488 443,115 47,847 5,947,450 


Distributio 
STEEL: Finished Shipments Totals in May 


Output Goals Slide—IRON AGE’s 
European correspondent reports 
some steel plant sales managers 
overseas are recommending produc- 
tion cuts. German goal in steel out- 
put this year was 16.5 million tons. 
It has been revised downward to 
15.4 million and may not reach 
14.7 million. Belgoluxemburg cuts 
range from 8 to 10 pct. 

An important Luxemburg mem- 
ber of the Schuman Plan board 
gave IRON AGE the following rea- 
sons for the altered steel supply. 

(1) America bought no impor- 
tant tonnages of European steel— 
not even during the strike. 

(2) The post-war period in 
Europe imposed on steel mills 
harsh workloads of war reconstruc- 
tion work. This demand has now 
been covered. 

(3) Britain’s steel industry in- 
truded forcefully into export mar- 
ket. Others did the same. 

(4) Metalworking industries 
here report declining markets. 





As Reported to the American Iron and Steel Institute 


CURRENT MONTH 


TO DATE THIS YEAR 


Pet of Pet of 


Total Total 
Ship- Stain- Ship- 
ments Carbon Alloy less [Total ments 
1.7 307,444 126,353 9,786 443,583 1.4 
3.5 763,426 250,810 8,658 1,022,894 ~~ 3.2 
0.2 52,461 52,461 0.2 
Ta 331,433 7,352 3,187 341,972 1.1 
6.1 1,982,078 27,930 37 2,010,046 6.3 
0.3 110,410 110,410 3860.4 
10.7 3,312,677 s-:1172,131 12,110 3,496,918 §=—11.0 
2.0 657,650 130 657,780 2.1 
0.2 58,979 48 59,027 0.2 
0.2 54,228 54.228 860.2 
0.6 184,789 184,788 0.6 
0.1 47,118 47,118 860.2 
0.5 159,064 213 189,277 (0.6 
0.3 79,606 150 79,786 0.3 
12.4 2,842,557 923,554 21,874 3,787,985 11.9 
2.6 820,276 820,276 2.6 
2.7 719,324 162,052 22,956 894,332 2.8 
0.2 10,924 50,952 61,876 0.2 
3.6 1,148,927 208 6 1,149,141 3.6 
2.5 681,663 65,788 747,451 2.4 
4.0 1,410,152 119 1,410,271 4.4 
1.4 303,917 125,901 3,115 432,933 1.4 
0.7 167,196 18,765 5,351 191,312 0.6 
3.6 1,174,072 25,877 14,741 1,214,690 3.8 
0.9 325,682 20 325,702 1.0 
0.4 116,042 116,042 0.4 
0.5 171,021 171,021 0.6 
0.1 41,988 41,988 80.1 
1.2 458,122 458,122 1.4 
1.7 583,829 583,829 1.8 
3.9 1,283,788 1,283,788 4.0 
8.8 2,758,847 102,691 12,755 2,874,283 9.1 
11.6 3,452,998 37,381 48,895 3,539,274 11.2 
3.1 849,152 40 849,192 2.7 
0.3 95,352 95,352 0.3 
0.3 72,620 72,620 0.2 
0.9 40,077 234,397 274474 = (0.8 
26 809,262 14,336 2,087 826,685 2.6 
24 708,779 8,888 58,867 776,534 2.4 


100.0 29,147,930 2,346,066 224,445 31,718,441 100.0 


During 1951 the companies included above represented 98.5 pct of the total output of finished rolled stee! products as 
reported to the American Iron and Stee! Institute. 
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Canadian Comment 








Drive for More U. S$. Defense Money 


Program started to divert more U. S. defense spending to 
Canada's small industries . . . Expanded steel output puts 
bite on scrap supply . . . Tungsten eases—By F. Sanderson. 


Canadian industrialists and De- 
fense Production Dept. authorities 
have started a drive to obtain a 
larger slice of U. S. arms and de- 
fense orders. The program is con- 
centrated on items that Canadian 
manufacturers can produce as 
cheaply as American firms. 

Canadian Commercial Corp. and 
the Defense Dept.’s Small Indus- 
tries Div. are responsible for se- 
lecting the companies to produce 
equipment needed for U. 8S. de- 
fense. Canada’s ability to turn out 
these goods will be brought to the 
attention of U. S. procurement 
agencies through Canadian gov- 
ernment channels. 


All Services — Concerning the 
campaign to obtain U.S. orders, F. 
W. Hore, chief of the Defense Pro- 
duction Dept’s. Small Industries 
Div. said: “Initially, the commod- 
ity list being established is for 
those items required by the U. S. 
Air Force, but it is intended that 
this listing will be extended as 
quickly as possible to cover items 
required by the U. S. Army and 
Navy. Having readily available a 
list of commodities that can be 
produced competitively and known 
sources of supply should greatly 


facilitate our efforts in selling 
Canadian defense goods in the 
U. 8.” 


The U.S. placed about $292 mil- 
lion worth of defense orders with 
Canadian plants in the 12 months 
ended June 30, but these were 
mainly large government-to-gov- 
ernment orders for guns and air- 
craft. So far Canadian small pro- 
duction plants have not done too 
well in obtaining U. S. orders. 


Scrap Shortage—With a sharp 
jump in steel production resulting 
from expanded facilities of major 
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steel plants in the closing months 
of this year, there is a possibility 
that Canadian mills wil have to 
contend with a serious shortage 
of iron and steel scrap. Following 
a meeting of the Canadian Scrap 





FINISHING UP: Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., puts final touches on "D" Furnace, 
fourth blast furnace at the company's 
Hamilton Works. 


an 


Iron & Steel Committee last week 
it was predicted that steel plants 
may run short of scrap steel dur- 
ing the winter unless the scrap 
flow speeds up this fall. 

The Committee, representing 
major steel producers, foundries 
and scrap dealers, is keeping a 
close watch on scrap movements 
so that the drive for industrial 
and farm scrap can be intensified 
should the supply situation deteri- 
orate. 

Steel industry 
stressed the fact that dormant 
steel equipment _ should be 
scrapped and sold to dealers who 


representatives 





have the equipment and know-how 
to prepare it for use by stee} mills. 


Capacity Boosted—Stee] (po. ,; 
Canada Ltd., is speeding work i 
completion of its new blast fur- 
nace and openhearth furnaces, 
scheduled to go into productioy 
before the year-end. Dock fagijj. 
ties and the unloading bridge ,; 
the Hamilton works have beep fp. 
ished; a new battery of 88 coke 
ovens was completed and put jy 
operation last May. Another ba. 
tery is underway. 

An openhearth building tha 
will house four 275-ton furnaces js 
scheduled to go into operation jp 
October. This will increase the 
company’s ingot capacity to 600, 
000 tons a year. The company’s 
“D” or fourth blast furnace with 
a capacity of 1200 tons daily is 
nearing completion and when in 
operation wil jump the rated ca- 
pacity to a total of approximately 
1.2 million tons a year. 

The added iron and steel ca- 
pacity at Steel’s Hamilton works 
means a substantial jump in the 
company’s requirements of both 
scrap and iron ore. 


Hot Potato—Defense Production 
Dept. announced that it has resold 
the Emerald Tungsten mine in 
British Columbia to Canadian Ex- 
ploration Ltd., an affiliate of Placer 
Development Ltd. 

The government operated the 
mine during World War II, but 
after the war sold it to Canadian 
Exploration. With the outbreak 
of war in Korea, it became evident 
that loss of Chinese and Korea! 
tungsten output could create 4 
shortage for defense needs. The 
government then approached Cana- 
dian Exploration to resume produc- 
tion but the latter declined because 
of price and other factors. The gov- 
ernment then repurchased the 
original mine. 

Since the government r& 
acquired the property, the com 
pany has found substantial addi- 
tional quantities of tungsten ore 
on adjacent holdings. 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


Minimum product weight and long product service are just 
two important reasons why N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel is ideally 
suited for tote boxes, pallets, conveyors, lift trucks, and other 
equipment used for transporting materials. 


Because N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel has exceptional strength and 
durability, thinner sections can be used, yet it resists abrasion, 
impact, fatigue, and corrosion. N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel gives 
your equipment longer life and reduces deadweight to the 
minimum; you can carry a greater net load of material with no 
increase in the gross load weight. And N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel 
has exceptional welding and fabricating qualities — important 
advantages where custom-made materials-handling equipment 
is required. 


If you are interested in better, more economical materials- 
handling, why not investigate N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel now? 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division e¢ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL y CORPORATION 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 











Stampers Show Speed in Stretch 


Rush of fall orders comes after muddy going most of year... 
Civilian goods curbs, steel strike had slowed production 
. . « Steel users push to use up quotas—By R. D. Raddant. 


A late surge in the waning 
months of 1952 can provide a 
brighter end to what has been a 
gloomy year for metal stamping 
companies. 

Producers of stampings have 
had it tough all year. Severe cut- 
backs of most civilian users of 
stampings sliced into their busi- 
ness during the early part of the 
year. Defense orders did not com- 


production levels for the rest of 
the year. 


Optimism — Steel is still a big 
problem, but optimism prevails at 
most stamping plants. Those on 
schedules at the mills are getting 
deliveries. Smaller outfits that are 
dependent on warehouses have 
their troubles but are finding solu- 
tions. Parent companies, for ex- 





Automotive Production 


(U. S. and Canada Combined) 


WEEK ENDING 


95 09,587" 
90,885 
105,293 
80,276 


Sept. 6, 1952 
Sept. 15, 1951 
Sept. 8, 1951 
*Estimated 





CARS 


TRUCKS TOTAL 
28,414" 138,001* 
20,210 111,095 
30,857 136,150 
22,948 103,224 


Source: Ward's Reports 





pensate. Then came the stee! 
strike with disastrous results to 
large users of steel. 


Keeping Busy — But now that 
steel is returning to a respectable 
supply, stampers have all the or- 
ders they can handle. Some are 
scheduling overtime and some are 
even considering second shifts. 
Sounds of steady production are 
heard now where only the inter- 
mittent thud of the presses was 
heard recently. 

The reason for the sudden ac- 
tivity is that strike-hit steel users 
are driving hard to use up their 
production quotas before the end 
of the year. Their aim is to fill the 
production vacuum caused by the 
steel famine. 

This is particularly true among 
suppliers of stampings for the au- 
tomotive industry. It is pressing 
all its manufacturing facilities 
and those of its suppliers for peak 
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ample auto plants with their vast 
facilities, have helped out in critical 
situations. 

While the immediate outlook for 
stampers is good, a number of 
problems cloud the horizon. In the 
first place, competition is the 
keenest it has been in years. Facil- 
ities were built up for production 
levels that have not been reached 
and may not be reached for some 
time. Bidding for big contracts is 
so competitive that ceiling price 
is an almost forgotten term in the 
trade. 


Going Up—Labor costs are high 
and going higher. The high cost of 
labor is forcing bigger companies, 
where the output will justify it, 
into higher degrees of mechaniza- 
tion. Progressive dies are becom- 
ing necessities. Iron claws and 
other mechanical devices are re- 
placing human hands. 

Many larger plants are under 


i 


escalator clauses that haye sent 
wages inching up while both com. 
petition and price ceilings hay, 
combined to prevent passing - 
these higher expenses. 


With margins pared to the bone. 
stampers feel that they must Dass 
on new steel price increases }, 
their buyers, even in the face yj 
such tight competitive bidding fo 
contracts. 


In some instances sginalle 
stamping plants have had it easier 
over the year. Those which p. 
quired longer runs have beep cy: 
back more seriously than some of 
those specializing in short runs. 


War Work Helps—Defense ov- 
ders that have not been large have 
fitted in perfectly with the facili- 
ties of short run plants. Benefits 
of this nature redoubled during 
and after the steel strike when 
scarce steel was channeled lo de- 
fense orders. Not all smaller 
plants were this fortunate, bu! 
some did find themselves in this 
enviable situation. 

In Detroit stamping is obviously 
geared to the demands of the big 
auto plants. New model changes 
that are coming up or already in 
process will generally be handled 
without much if any interruption 
of business. 

The new stampings required for 
1953 models were let out well in 
advance so that new dies and tools 
are ready for new requirements 
To the stampers, it is described 
as a running change without sig- 
nificant downtime. 


Looking Ahead — Demand for 
stampings will continue strong 
through the remainder of the year. 
For 1953 the outlook is uncertain. 
If quotas continue harsh on civil: 
ian goods, the business will be 
lethargic. 

If quotas are lifted or raised 
substantially, business may be 4 
lot better. Meanwhile, they are 
enjoying the present prosper!t) 
while it lasts. 
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_Automotive News 


DIES: Chrysler Tries Plastics 


reveals successful use of plastic draw die in 100-ton press 
fo form truck cowl panels . . . Material is thermosetting 
liquid phenol .. . Production tests now underway. 


The first plastic die to be used 
with success in the automotive in- 
dustry was disclosed last week at 
Chrysler. 

H. L. Weckler, Chrysler vice- 
president and general manager, 
said that a 100-ton press with 
plastic draw die has already turn- 
ed out several hundred steel cowl 
panels for Dodge trucks, Produc- 
tion tests are underway at the 
company’s Nine Mile Press Plant. 

It has been no secret that plas- 
tie dies have been under study for 
some time. Advantages in cost, 
weight saving, machining and con- 
struction time have been evident 
if a suitable plastic die material 
could be formed. 

In spite of the apparent success 
of Chrysler’s plastic die, it is still 
questionable if a plastic die mate- 
rial will be suitable for the rapid 
and long production runs required 
in the automotive industry, some 
observers say. 


Short Runs—There is no ques- 
tion, however, that plastic dies can 
be the answer to short runs or low 
production requirements. Chrys- 
ler’s first adaptation of the plastic 
die for truck production is signifi- 
cant in that regard. However, im- 
provements are sure to come and 
the extent that plastic may re- 
place stee) in dies is anybody’s 
guess. 

Chrysler’s die plastic is a ther- 
mosetting liquid phenolic materi- 
al. It has previously been used 
with success in the aircraft indus- 


try for stainless steel and alumi- 
hum stampings. 
Half of the die was formed by 


pouring cold liquid plastic into a 
plaster mold of the truck cow! side 
pant With a coating of wax to 
simulate the thickness of the steel. 
the same mold was used to cast 
the second half. 

7 plastic generates its own 


Ss 


_ 
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heat and hardens the die by its 
own chemical] reaction. Curing re- 
quires less than 24 hours’ expo- 
sure to infra-red lamps. 

These are the factors that give 
the plastic die its advantages: Its 
initial cost is much lower. Its pro- 
duction time is less than 3 weeks, 
compared with 15 for a steel die. 
No machining is required after 
formation. 


Lightweight Diesels in Production 

Deliveries to the U. S. Navy of 
Packard’s newest lightweight diesel 
engine began this month as the re- 
sult of a speedy 18-month develop- 
ment and production program. 

The diesels, which Packard claims 
are the lightest weight of their type 
in the world, take up $90 million 








of Packard’s contracted $600 mil- 
lion defense program. 

The diesel program was launched 
in 1951 when Packard took on the 
simultaneous program of develop- 
ing and tooling up for production 
of engines. Series 142 engines are 
supplied in 6, 8, 12 and 16-cylinder 
models ranging from 300 hp to 800 
hp. Six and 12-cylinder models are 
now in production. 

By making use of a nearly all- 
aluminum design, Packard engines 
weigh 5 to 6 lb for each hp against 
conventional weight averages of 
more than 15 lb per hp. 

Packard officials let it be known 
that this weight economy will have 
a strong bearing on plans for fu- 
ture auto engines. Another factor 
in the Packard diesel is inter- 
changeability of a large number of 
parts on different engines in the 
series. This accomplishes both econ- 
omy in production and simplicity in 


servicing. 
Packard officials indicate that the 
engine’s commercial possibilities 


will be fully explored when defense 
requirements are filled. 
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of standard process tool steels with 
“Desegatized ’’* quality. 







If you are not using “Desegatized” 






Steels, Latrobe offers you a simple, 
yet convincing, method of checking 
the steels you are using against 
“Desegatized’’ quality. 









Ask your Latrobe representative 
for details. 


* ALL LATROBE HIGH SPEED STEELS AND a. devine A lhe 
CHROMIUM DIE STEELS ARE FURNISHED la zed’” MATERIAL 







Latrobe Steel Company, Latrobe, Pa. 


This Week in Washington 


Taft-Hartley Law Is Here to Stay 


Candidates may promise anything but Congress won't vote any 
but minor changes to labor law .. . Single service procure- 
ment ruling... OPS pass-throughs assailed—By G. H. Baker 


The Taft-Hartley labor law is 
on the books to stay. 

Take it from Rep. Graham A. 
Barden, D., N. C., that the new 
Congress will not ditch the con- 
tested labor-management law, re- 
gardless of what individual candi- 
dates may threaten. 

This does not mean that the law 
may not be amended during the 
next 2 years. It’s entirely possible 
that minor changes may be voted. 
Sen. Robert A. Taft, D., Ohio, is 
on record as favoring certain re- 
visions to his own handiwork. 


Slim Chance—But the possibil- 
ity of major changes—and cer- 
tainly of repeal—now may be dis- 
missed as extremely slim. The leg- 
islative support necessary to bring 
this about is lacking. 

And Barden knows what he’s 
talking about: His views are sig- 
nificant in that they carry the fu! 
weight of his position as chair- 
man of the House Labor Commit- 
tee. It is considered a near-impos- 
sibility for any important legisla- 
tion lacking his approval to make 
any important headway in the leg- 
islative mil]. 


“Nothing Better” — Barden de- 
fends in particular that portion of 
the Taft-Hartley law which per- 
mits the government to block for 
80 days any strike involving a na- 
tional emergency. He knocks down 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson’s proposal to 
drop this provision by stating flat- 
ly that “no better solution” has 
been offered. He comments that 
this is a political year, and “some- 
Umes political enthusiasm prompts 
the making of proposals that don’t 
always work out.” 

Irony of this situation—an im- 
portant Democratic congressiona! 
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leader applying the current Dem- 
ocratic jingle “Don’t Let ’Em 
Take It Away!” to a law passed 
by the only Republican Congress 
of the past 20 years—is causing 
many a chuckle in Capital corri- 
dors. (Taft-Hartley law was pass- 
ed over President Truman’s veto 
in 1948, when the Republican 
party held majorities in both the 
Senate and the House.) 


Pooling Procurement—The long- 
awaited move by the military es- 
tablishment to begin “single-ser- 
vice” procurement of such com- 
mon products as hardware items 
and motor vehicles is finally get- 
ting under way. 

Defense Secretary Lovett’s new 
supply directive compels the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
pool their buying and warehous- 
ing operations in all possible 
cases. And the directive specifi- 
cally jars the Air Force out of its 
recent dream of setting up its own 
supply organizations apart from 
Army and Navy supply functions. 


"This was the only way we could meet | 
our car production quota with the mate- | 
rials we had.” 


(Lovett says “no additional inde- 
pendent or expanded supply facil- 
ities for common-use standard 
stock items of supply shall be 
created without prior approval by 
the Secretary of Defense.”’) 


Rash of Inspections—Duplicate 
inspections of the same materials 
also is to come to an end. Muni- 
tions Board admits it has received 
many complaints about this prac- 
tice from business organizations 
which deal with the Defense Dept. 
Up to now, it has been a common 
sight in many plants to see identi- 
cal inspections of the same mate- 
rials conducted by representatives 
of two or more military services. 

Rep. Herbert C. Bonner, D., 
N. C., chairman of a House sub- 
committee set up to prod the mili- 
tary services into more efficient 
buying habits, believes the Penta- 
gon is finally becoming aware of 
the need for chopping off the mil- 
itary supply services that compete 
with each other. But he notes that 
this state of awareness is not be- 
ing translated into terms of ac- 
tion at any rapid rate. 


“Absorption” Order— Business- 
men visiting the Office of Price 
Stabilization in quest of relief 
from the cost-price squeezes being 
worked against them by control 
orders say the label “absorption 
order” should be applied to Gen- 
eral Overriding Regulation 35, the 
recent (Sept. 10) relief ruling is- 
sued by OPS as a “pass-through” 
order. 

Fabricators, in particular, say 
they will be lucky to pass on 50 
pet of the higher prices they are 
now paying for steel, copper, and 
aluminum. And OPS has taken the 
position that manufacturers must 
absorb totally the higher prices 
being paid for labor, transporta- 
tion, and materials other than 
steel, copper, and aluminum. 

No pass-through of the higher 
costs involved in these categories 
is currently permitted by OPS, 
and no immediate relief is in 
sight. 
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Which insulating fire brick would you use? jong 








goals. 
Every furnace poses its own problem in insulating high resistance to shrinking and spalling. one-ha 
fire brick selection. While one prime requirement Armstrong’s A-26 Fire Brick are used under the to reat 
may sometimes outweigh all others, usually you have flue in the hearth because of the higher temperatures tained: 
to choose a brick to satisfy a combination of demands. encountered. A-20 Fire Brick are used as back-up in- crease 
S This applies even to different areas within a single sulation here. A-16’s serve as back-up insulation be- Whi 
furnace as illustrated above. hind walls and arch. age tl 
This car bottom annealing furnace is a good Every brick in Armstrong’s Line is formulated to tends 
example of the “right brick” used in the “right place.” give you the best possible balance of physical proper- even | 
Here, the linings are exposed to considerable me- ties. The brick choice depends on the job. That's natur' 
chanical abuse and must withstand the thermal shock why it’s a good idea to call on Armstrong whenever probl 
of frequent door openings and cold loads. The weight you're faced with a refractories problem. An Arm- > a 
of the long arch span calls for a strong brick. strong engineer will be glad to advise you in select- civilis 
All these conditions recommend Armstrong’s A-23 ing the best brick for your specific job . . . perhaps seek 
Fire Brick for the furnace lining. Of the six brick in help you improve unit performance. Next time you . - 
the Armstrong Line, A-23’s best meet the demand have a furnace insulating problem, just call your = 
for low thermal conductivity and great mechanical near-by Armstrong office or write direct ~ the : 
strength. Like all six of Armstrong’s Fire Brick, they to the Armstrong Cork Company, 4909 been 
are strong, yet light in weight, and offer unusually Mulberry Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. he in 
; made 
tiona 
ter, 
So 
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Higher echelons within the gov- 
ernment are at sixes-and-sevens 
among themselves, unable to agree 
on whether defense spending has 
hit its peak—and, if it has, what 
to do about it. 

Early in the mobilization pro- 
gram, the peak of government 
spending had been forecast for 
second-half 1951. Threats of con- 
sumer goods shortages brought a 
revision and stretch-out of the 
defense program and a new peak 
date—early 1952. 

Mid-1952 was the date adhered 
to by Charles E. Wilson at the 
time he quit his job as Mobiliza- 
tion Director. Admittedly, the 
steel strike may have postponed 
this date somewhat. 




















“No Letdown”—Henry H. Fow- 
ler, now the Mobilization Chief, 
holds that the nation still has a 
long way to go to reach defense 
goals. He says the job is only 
one-half completed, that “efforts 
to reach this goal must be main- 
tained—and, wherever possible, in- 
creased,” 

While some of the worst short- 
age threats are behind, he con- 
tends that the job ahead may be 
even more difficult because it is 
natural to dispose of the easiest 
problems first. (This is not entire- 
ly logical because retooling a 
civilian industry for war poses 
fantastic obstacles. ) 

Fowler concedes that most of 
the capacity expansion goals have 
been reached or are in sight. But 
he insists that a decision must be 





made whether to turn this addi- 
tional production into guns or but- 
ter, 

Some members of the Adminis- 
tration family, such as Robert C. 
Turner of the Council of Eco- 
nomie Advisers, believe that de- 


fense spending has hit the top, 
even ‘hough the delivery volume 
- will obviously continue to climb 
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Washington News 


DEFE SE: Are We, Ain't We at Peak? 


G-vernment men lock horns on whether defense spending has 
ht its peak... Fowler says job's half done . . . Steelman says 
next June's the peak, others differ—By A. K. Rannells. 


for still another several months. 


Opinion Differs—tThis is at con- 
siderable variance with opinions 
of other key figures, including the 
President himself. They say that 
peak defense spending will not ar- 
rive until mid-1953. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant 
to the president and for a time 
the acting Defense Mobilizer, told 
the White House in June in a con- 
fidential report that deliveries of 
military hard goods, including 
ammunition, tanks, other vehicles, 
and planes, are only 75 pet or so 
of scheduled production. The 100 
pet point would not be reached, 
he said, before next June. 

Adding to the confusion, the 
Pentagon has been sending up 
trial balloons, talking of further 
reduction in the military budget 
for next year. No sound figures 
have been given. But about $5 
billion is the most talked of 
amount. 

Some have interpreted this as 
meaning a “stretch-out of the 
stretch-out”—in other words pro- 
jecting the completion date of the 
preparedness program beyond the 
present target of 1954-55. 










Downgrade—Others are just as 
quick to point out that military 
spending for expansion of produc- 
tion and other facilities are on 
the downgrade. 

They estimate that lower re- 
quirements for this purpose next 
year would not necessarily mean 
any cutback in 1953-54 procure- 
ments. 

Overlooked is the fact that a 
great deal of the so-called military 
spending actually represents only 
commitments because of the lag 
time between orders and produc- 
tion. In some cases authorization 
to spend has been misconstrued as 
money actually spent or obligated. 

Also, a substantial portion of 
actual spending and deliveries to 
date and for some time to come 
has been and will be for the pur- 
pose of filling pipelines and stock- 
ing depots. There would not be 
recurring expenditures except in 
case of all-out mobilization or 
war. 


Doubletalk? — There are those 
who accuse the Administration of 
talking out of both sides of its 
mouth. Proposals for now putting 
the brakes on certain programs, 
such as machine tool production, 
are cited as basis for this belief. 

Meanwhile, there are still others 
who are cynical enough to say that 
the government is in the position 
of having to manufacture a new 
emergency. 

But regardless of whether peak 
spending is here or is yet to come, 
it is a fact that some agencies, 
including the Commerce Dept., are 
hard at work studying ways and 
means for keeping expanded in- 
dustrial facilities busy when de- 
fense demand lets down. 


Another Draft Call in November 

Employers of draft-eligible men 
are advised by the Defense Dept. 
to prepare for another big selective 
service call in November. Draft 
officials are planning to _ issue 
“ereetings” to 47,000 men to start 
their service in the Army during 
the month. Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps are not requesting 
any of the draftees. 
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West Coast Report 


Pine Makers Feel Pig Iron Boost 


Western pressure, plumbing pipe manufacturers expected to 
poss on cost increases ... Area's two major producers raise 
prices... Little effect on foundries—By T. M. Rohan. 


Hardest hit by last week’s $2.50 
ton pig iron increase were pres- 
sure and plumbing pipe manufac- 
turers who all expect to raise fin- 
ished prices a like amount. 

The only two major Far West 
vig iron producers, Columbia-Ge- 
neva U. S. Steel) and Kaiser both 
made their price retroactive to 
July 26 as authorized. Columbia- 
Geneva added a new category to 
its foundry pig price schedule 
with $55 per gross ton for under 
5 pet silicon and $55.50 over 5 pct. 

Some grumbling was heard from 
pig consumers because the _ in- 
crease came largely without warn- 
ing Columbia - Geneva, unlike 
Kaiser, had no conditional price 
clauses on past sales. Most con- 
sumers had felt that it would go 
ip in the wake of the steel strike, 
but not quite so high. 


Foundry Unchanged—Standard 
foundry operations will be largely 
unaffected since only about 20 pct 
pig is used with scrap cast. Since 
cast is readily obtainable at below- 
ceiling prices, this will probably 

ntinue. On close specification 
pressure pipe the situation is re- 
versed with a minimum 85 pct pig 
charge because silicon and man- 


ganese content must be more 
closely controlled than is possible 
With volumes of cast. Other sim- 
ilar items made in less volume 
which require close control are 


Plumbing 


fixtures, brake shoes, 
ete, 

Annual western market for pig 
iron is about 250,000 tons, mostly 

foundries. Largest suppliers 
are Columbia-Geneva which sells 
a90ut 10 pet of its total produc- 
tion and Kaiser which sells about 
pet. good portion of Colum- 
a's goes to neighboring 


Dia-Ge; 
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Pacific Coast Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
at Provo, Utah, one of the largest 
of its kind in the west. Kaiser is 
expected to enter the market ac- 
tively when its new blast furnace 
starts next year. 

Other western producers like 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Works at 
Pueblo, Colo., and Lone Star Steel 
at Daingerfield, Tex., sell mostly 
in their own area although C. F. 
& I markets some in Idaho and 
Montana, 

No foreign pig has come to the 
West this year although in 1951 
about 50,000 tons came in, mostly 
from India as ballast on ships. It 
undersold local products by as 
much as $20 a ton. Some also 
came in from Chile in an emer- 
gency. 


First 100 Years — Electricity 
stole—and powered—the spotlight 
in California last week. The $1.8- 
billion Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
costliest utility in the world, cele- 
brated its 100th birthday. An hon- 


ored guest showed up to pay his 
respects — Phillip Reed, General 
Electric Co. board chairman. 


P. G. & E., which sprang from a 
small gas works to embrace 520 
utilities and serve 205 million cus- 
tomers is currently adding $15 
million monthly in capacity and 
now aggregates 3,046,200 kw in 58 
hydro and 17 steam plants. On the 
gas side it has delivered 1 billion 
cu ft in a single day this year. 

It rates second in generating ca- 
pacity only to Consolidated Edison 
of New York with 3.2 million kw. 
It recently successfully marketed 
$75 million in stock, largest ever 
offered by a like utility. And P. G. 
& E. President, James E. Black, a 
U. S. Steel director, sets 1954 ca- 
pacity at 4.1 million kw. 


Oil Well “Conversion” — Many 
oil drillers are concentrating on 
sinking development holes rather 
than production units because of 
the shortage of oil well casing and 
drill pipe. Some drillers are buy- 
ing odds and ends of pipe wher- 
ever they can and having it 
threaded and fitted in machine 
shops. Many contractors feel 
there won’t be enough oil well cas- 
ing to go around until the end of 
the first quarter. 





MAKE WAY: Police clear a path for a woman worker through a picket line at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp.'s Burbank, Calif., plant. Strike was called by AFL International 
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Machine Tool High Spots 


NPA Drains Water From Pool Orders 


Pian for closer scrutiny of pool orders started ... Would cut 
government liability and would help prevent industry from 
overproducing .. . Renegotiation deferred—By E. C. Beaudet. 


Further indications that ma- 
chine tool output is catching up 
with military requirements were 
evidenced in Washington last 
week. The National Production 
Authority made plans to scruti- 
nize more closely pool orders 
placed with machine tool builders. 

Situation on pool orders is at 
present pretty ragged. Purpose 
of the move: To gain a more real- 
istic view of pool orders in the 
face of known military needs; cut 
down the government’s liability 
to a minimum in terms of dollars, 
and to protect builders from pro- 
ducing more than military re- 
quirements call for. 


New Application Form—<Action 
came in the form of a change in 
procedure for making application 
for pool order contracts. From 
now on, applications or revisions 
of existing contracts must be 
made on a new form, NPAF-227. 
This requires builders to list the 
number of rated orders now on 
their books, the lead time required 
to fill an order and the minimum 
production lots that can be ac- 
cepted. 

At present the government has 
placed 120 pool order contracts 
totalling $1.3 billion which extend 
through 1953. These are for gen- 
eral and single purpose machine 
tools for production of a variety 
of military items such as aircraft, 
tanks, shells, etc., and related pro- 
duction equipment. Of these 85 
pet are rated, the rest being filled 
to meet future defense needs. 


Increased Liability—Since most 
machine tools in the $1.3 billion 
pool are covered by firm orders, 
the amount of liability assumed 
by the government so far has been 


negligible. However, this is ex- 
pected to increase materially and 
more tools will have to be put in 
storage. 

Some builders are now asking 
for extensions of their pool order 
contracts in order to find buyers 
so the government won’t have to 
take over the liability. Reason 
of course is that they prefer to 
get full price on the equipment 
rather than the 82.5 pet the gov- 
ernment allows when assuming 
liability. 

As defense requirements lessen, 
new pool orders will be fewer in 
number, NPA said. When origi- 
nally issued the purpose of pool 
orders was to raise the operating 
rate of the industry to a level 
sufficient to meet an all-out emer- 
gency and fill defense needs. 

Falling off and stretch-out of 
defense demand once more poses 
the problem of how to keep the in- 
dustry operating at a healthy rate 
in the event of an all-out war. 
However, machine tool builders 
were inclined to go along with the 
NPA’s action last week. They 
look askance at heavy storing of 
machine tools by the government 





"These machines are so old they're turn- | 
| ing out second hand cars.” 









































whicn might possibly be dumped 
on the market to their detriment 
at some later date. Also the 825 
pet of the price paid for equip- 
ment taken over by the gover 
ment is, in the opinion of some, 
not enough for a fair profit. 


Cushion Losses—To lessen the 
effect of further possible cutbacks 
in existing pool orders, some firms 
are tacking them on to the end 
of their order books. They are 
only buying long-lead-time raw 
materials such as forgings and 
castings needed to fill them. Lit 
tle labor is being expended on 
these orders. As a result, if firm 
orders don’t materialize, they will 
have incurred a minimum of time 
and expense. 

As yet the military has not 
given any definite statement of 
what their future requirements 
will be. With defense orders de- 
clining and being cancelled, ma- 
chine tool builders can’t be ex- 
pected to underwrite the cost of 
keeping their plants staffed and 
equipped for an all-out mobiliza- 
tion program. 


Renegotiation Deferred — 01 
the request of subcontractors, re 
negotiation of government sub- 
contracts for new durable pro 
ductive equipment, including 
machine tools, will be deferred 
until January 31. The extension 
was made because of a Senate 
Finance Committee request that 
special provisions of the 1951 Re- 
negotiation Act be studied fur- 
ther. 

Section 106(c) of the bill re 
quires partial exemptions from 
renegotiation of subcontracts for 
the type of equipment named, 
based on total life of the items. 
The question now is whether fur 
ther exemptions should be ee 
on the basis of the use of a piece 
of equipment, in performance of 
renegotiable defense contracts. 
The extension only applies to ™ 
negotiation proceedings. 
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sweated torts hardening die steel meeting 

_ your shop’s general-purpose cold work 
needs . . . exceptionally high in wear 
resistance... outstanding in high 
strength and toughness . . . with very 
OCMC CT ae es Uae 
is a bargain today, available from district 
warehouse stocks or promptly from our 
mill. Let us give you the facts. 
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ROUND SEATTLE CHAIN CORP. 


Seattle 8 
ROUND SEATTLE CHAIN CORP. 
Portiand 10 
THE ROUND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
} cays CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
"@ROUND CALIFORNIA CHAIN CO. ROUND ALLOYS 
So. San Francisco OHIO HOIST & MFG. CO. MFG. CO. 


THE PLATING AND Trenton 7 
GALVANIZING CO. 


ROUND LOS ANGELES CHAIN CORP; Cleveland 5 


Los Angeles 54 
THE SOUTHERN CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
Birmingham 4 
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There's a 


Kownd CABIN COMPANY 


right in your territory! 


ROUND CALIFORNIA CHAIN CO.— 


an important link in the nationwide Round Chain 
organization — is under the direction of J. D. 
Cavan, a Round veteran of 15 years. Like all other 
Round Chain Companies, Round California sup- 
plies a complete line of, welded and weldless 
chain, slings, chain hoists, electric hoists, trolleys 
and winches. Sold exclusively through wholesalers 
and distributors. 











——Free Publications___ 
Continued 


Dust control 


Slanted specifically for metalwor;. 
ing industries, a new 24-p, booklet 
is available which discusses and jj. 
lustrates design of exhaust hoods 
for many industry operations such 
as polishing, buffing and grinding, 
portable and flexible shaft gring. 
ing and polishing, cast iron Ma- 
chining, automatic buffing and oj). 
mist control. Photographs of .. 
tual dust installations showing 
various methods of hooding dust 
sources are included. American 
Air Filter Co. 


For free copy circle No. 13 on postcard, p, j29, 





Non-destructive testing 


Seeing isn’t always believing. |t 
depends on what is seen. That’s 
the catchline for a new booklet 
which gives the how and why of 
testing methods developed by 
Magnaflux Corp. Whether you're 
making rocket planes, streamlined 
trains, sewing machines or mowing 
machines, there’s a need for a com- 
pletely accurate testing method 
which indicates whether or not a 
part is completely sound. Magna- 
flux Corp. 


For free copy circle No, 14 on postcard, p. 129. 


Automatic lathe 

The Sundstrand automatic described 
in a new brochure has what it 
takes to turn out low unit cost 
parts on long or short runs. There 
is plenty of horsepower with auto- 
matic cycling and multiple tooling. 
That means shorter cutting strokes 
and shorter cutting time —a big 
saving for you. Quick-cycle change- 
over reduces machine setup time s0 
that long run production advan- 
tages are available on shorter runs. 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 


For free copy circle No. 15 on postcard, p. 129. 


Quality control 

Operation Job Shop is the story be 
hind the label when it comes to de- 
signing and fabricating custom- 
built motor control. The story 
describes how the specialized skills 
of engineers and experienced work- 
men are combined to produce 
quality controlled products in the 


shortest time. Square D (0. ; 
For free copy circle No. 16 on postcard, P- 
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FW equipment 


Contourmatic grinds turbine bucket wiping tip 





The new Contourmatic turbine 
bucket wiping tip grinder is the re- 
sult of 24% years of developing and 
production grinding wiping tips on 
many different types of buckets 
and materials. It is a completely 
automatic unit wherein it is only 
necessary for the machine operator 
to locate the bucket in the proper 
holding fixture, and, by pushbutton 
control, completely and automati- 
cally grind the bucket wiping tip. 
Means of duplication has been de- 


A new tempering unit makes pos- 
sible both bright, scale-free tem- 
pering and controlled oxidation 
tempering from 400° to 1400°F. 
For bright tempering, the unit is 
supplied during the entire cycle 
with a protective atmosphere. After 
sufficient time at temperature, the 
load is cooled in the furnace until 





New Rodgers presses, known as 
the Blue Ribbon line, are available 
with square or rectangular platens, 
up-acting, down-acting 90° angle 
transfer frame and top transfer. 
Multiple plates are offered for rub- 
ber and plastic molding, laminating, 
metal forming and shaping, die 
tryouts and utility applications. 
Presses allow maximum deflection 
not exceeding 0.0005 in. per in. of 
span on each of the work platens, 
when the full rated load is applied 
uniformly over the entire working 
area. Platens are cast steel with 
heavy bronze bushings riding on 


Tempering unit controls furnace atmosphere 


Platen presses have 10 to 


New and improved 
production ideas, 
equipment, services 
and methods de 
scribed here offer 
production 
omies ... fill in and 


econ- 


mail postcard on 
page 129 or 130. 


veloped around a simple mechani- 
cal function, where no electronics 
or hydraulics are used. Automatic 
wheel dresser dresses the diameter 
of the wheel; dresses any radius to 
3/16 in. to conform to the radius 
of the wiping tip, and lowers the 
duplicating head the amount the 
dresser removes from the wheel 
diameter. The machine is rated at 
150 pieces per hour. Mallard Indus- 


tries, Inc. 
For more data circle No. 17 on postcard, p. 129. 


it reaches about 400°F. The scale- 
free work can then be removed 
without danger of oxidation. The 
finish remains clean requiring no 
cleaning or pickling before subse- 
quent plating or painting. It also 
produces a controlled oxide coating 
if desired to reduce corrosion or 


wear. Ipsen Industries, Inc. 
For more data circle No. 18 on postcard, p. 129. 


500-ton capacities 


four ground and polished cold 
rolled steel rods. A two-speed hy- 
draulic hand pump developing maxi- 
mum pressure of 10,000 psi, with 
automatic shift or 2 or 4 cylinder 
power driven pump delivering 2% 
or 5% gal oil per min are offered. 
For faster approach and return 
speeds, the two power driven pumps 
can be furnished with auxiliary 
pumps or accumulators. All presses 
can be furnished with single or 
double acting cylinders. Two hun- 
dred separate models are available. 
Rodgers Hydraulic, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 19 on postcard, p. 129. 
Turn Page 
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—__—__—_- New Equipment 


Continued 





Overhead infrared oven saves floor space 


Paint on 22,000 separate meter 
parts are baked in an eight-hour 
shift, in a new far-infrared oven 
at Foxboro Co. Consisting of only 
four aluminum Chromalox radiant 
heaters and reflective aluminum 
sheeting, the lightweight oven is 
located overhead to save valuable 
floor space. All colors of paint are 
baked at about the same speed 


using the far-infrared heaters, No 
slowup is necessary to accommo. 
date light colors. A flexible Con- 
veyer system permits easy han. 
dling of both large and small parts 
Small items are hung on frames 
with three tiers, while larger Ones 
are attached directly to main Cons 
veyer hooks. Conveyer speed is 41 
fpm. Edwin L. Wiegand Co, — 


For more data circle No. 20 on Posteard, p, 13 


New tool holder fits all lathes 


A tool holder and its component 
boring adapters has been designed 
to fit all standard engine and tur- 
ret lathes. The new tool holder 
features: vertical adjustment of 
tool bits without moving of bits 
in their holders; no shims needed 
for height adjustment of tool bits; 
positive repetition with unlimited 


number of tool bits or operations: 
tool bits can be removed with holder 
adapter for resharpening without 
changing setup; tool bits last 109 
pet longer because of greater holder 
rigidity. Close tolerances can be 
maintained repeatedly to within 
0.0003 in. Kirkelie Co. 


For more data circle No. 21 on posteard, p, 129. 


Electric generator built for magnet service 


Generating plants of 3000 and 5000 
watt capacity de are built specifi- 
cally for commercial and industrial 
lifting magnet use. They are de- 
signed for stationary and portable 
service in either manual or electric 
starting models. Prime power for 
the generators is provided by a 2- 
cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled engines. 
Extra large bearings, pressure 


lubrication, high tension magneto 
ignition and other features are 
built into the engines. They have 
230 to 250-v output, commutating 
poles, junction boxes, high poten- 
tial tested insulation. They are also 
drip-proof and are cooled by a cen- 
trifugal blower. D. W. Onan é& 


Sons, Inc. 
For more data circle No. 22 on postcard, p. 12). 


Gas powered trucks solve handling problems 


Where heavy loads must be moved 
at high speed over long distances 
and in well ventilated areas, a gas- 
oline powered low lift platform 
truck may be the answer. Both 3- 
and 5-ton capacity models are avail- 
able. They are end-control, stand- 
up type trucks, powered with a four 


cylinder gasoline engine driving 4 
rugged worm and gear reduction 
unit through a disk clutch and tw 
speed transmission. The load plat- 
form can be raised a distance of 
534 in. Brake ard clutch operate 
from standing position. lwell- 
Parker Electric Co. 


For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p. 129. 


Cover design speeds opening and closing 


Covers for pressure vessels used 
to impregnate castings for auto- 
matic automobile transmissions, 
fuel pumps, valves, carburetors, 
aircraft parts, electrical coils, and 
radar and range-finder parts, were 
designed to open and close in a 
matter of seconds. Made in di- 


ameters to 42 in., they withstand 
working pressures to 600 psi with 
temperatures not to exceed 300°F. 
Two types are available, both made 
without bolts, threads or multiple 
lugs. Clearing Process Cover Corp. 
For more data circle No, 24 on postcard, 
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_ depend upon outside sources for units ranging in capacity from 500 to 








, your oxygen supply? You don’t buy 12,000 cu. ft. of oxygen per hour at a purity 

F compressed air in bottles or in liquid form of 99.5+%. @ For the most economical 

F —why oxygen? Especially when you can pro- solution to your oxygen supply problems, 

duce your own high-purity oxygen with a write us your requirements. Address Joy 

; JOY Generator at a substantial saving— Manufacturing Company, Oliver Building, 
| as much as 50%! Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

wan 1 4sre 





The Joy principle of operation is an ex- 
clusive development. It’s completely me- 
chanical and automatic... no messy chem- 
icals to handle and no residues to remove. | 
The only raw material used is air, and the ie 
units are self-cleaning. Operating pressure 
is low (only 185 psi) and the use of pop 
safety valves and an automatic shut-off sys- 
tem makes for high inherent safety. 


JOY Oxygen’ Generators are remarkably SPECIALISTS IN THE COMPRESSION AND 
compact, and as simple to operate as an air MOVEMENT OF AIR AND GASES SINCE 1885 


















compressor. The complete line includes Mes a al 
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featuring 
DuALoc* 





ACCO Registered DUALOC Slings 
are Lifting Tools — 


® DUALOC Slings, whether strand-laid or cable-laid, provide the 
material handling engineer with a tool of known strength and 
safety factor throughout. The design is modern . . . tested... . 
and proved in service. 

The DUALOC Ending insures sling strength equal to the FULL 
catalog strength of the wire rope, and the “‘Registry”’ specification 
requires that all fittings have strength equal to that of the wire 
rope. These are the basic reasons why ACCO Registered DUALOC 
Slings have set industrial sling standards. 

You can get DUALOC Slings and Fittings 
from the stock of your ACCO Sling distribu- 


tor. See him today or write our nearest AC rae) 
district office for his name. 


¢o *Trade Mark Registered Patent No. 2463199 Registered 
“ WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT DUA LO Cc 


rN 4 
.* AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Slings 

















Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles 
New York, Odessa, Tex., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 











—New Egqiupmen: 


Continued 





Warns of low oil levei 


Oil-Mist lubricators with 1-gal 9j 
reservoirs and built-in automatic 
warning switches signal the oper- 
ator by horn or red light, or shut 
off the machine when the oil level 
becomes too low. The gallon size 
reservoir reduces the frequency of 
filling and the signalling device 
makes it impossible for the unit 
to run dry accidently. Two models 
are available; one sets off a red 
light or a horn and the other shuts 
off the machine when the oil level 
goes below 23 oz. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. 


For more data circle No. 25 on postcard, p. 129. 


Safety valve 


New automatic gas cutoff valve has 
been developed by Kelly Safety De- 
vice Co. for use with natural and 
manufactured gas, and is primarily 
intended to be placed on a build- 
ing’s gas supply line in front of the 
gas meter. In event of fire a fusible 
link made of Goodrich .Geon 404 
plastic, distorts at approximately 
165°F, forcing a tension spring to 
close the valve. B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. 


For more data circle No. 26 on postcard, p. 129- 


Charting materials 


Assorted charting materials for 
bar and curve line charts are avail- 
able in a kit which contains a plas- 
tic board, 28 different patterns on 
pressure-sensitive tapes, necessary 
accessories for application. Nar- 
row tapes, 1/16 and 1/32 in. wide 
are included in the kit’s 10,000 in. 
of tape. Chart-Pak, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 27 on postcard, p. 129 
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Sub-zero thermometer 

Temperatures as low as —200°F 
can be recorded on a distant-read- 
ing dial thermometer. It is pro- 
vided with a continuous time-tem- 
perature record on a 12-in. chart 
and driven by @ synchronous elec- 
tric clock movement. Made for 
scientific precision, this thermome- 
ter is useful for shrink fitting, 
stabilization and stress equaliza- 
tion of alloy metals and testing 
equipment in sub-zero tempera- 
tures. An 8-ft stainless steel 
armored tube connects it to the 


cold chamber. The Dickson Co. 
For more data circle No. 28 on postcard, p. 129. 








Practical lift truck 


Maneuverability of a new elevator- 
type mobile lift truck, the Uplifter, 
is provided by its 4l-in. turning 
radius; compactness by its 24 x 24 
in. lifting platform. It features 
dual capacity, the ability to handle 
load-limits of 500 and 1000 lb. The 
load limit is selected and the equip- 
ment is adjusted accordingly. Han- 
dle pressure per crank-turn for 
1000-lb lift is 17 Ib; for 500-Ib lift, 
19 lb. The Uplifter weighs 415 Ib 


and has a 62-in. lift. Revolvator 
Co. 


For more data circle No. 29 on postcard, p. 129. 


Universal chuck 


New 6-in. three-jaw universal chuck 
has threaded body back for direct 
mounting on lathes, milling ma- 
chines, grinders, and other machine 
tools with 214 in.-8 spindles. Since 
no adapter is required, the chuck 
is mounted close to the spindle 
bearing, minimizing chatter which 
may be caused by excessive over- 
hang. Westcott Chuck Co. 


For more data circle No. 30 on postcard, p. 129. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
York. Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland. 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


You Name lt... 
AMERICAN Makes It 


@ Whether you need welded 
or weldiess chain, or attach- 
ments... small chain or large 
... for use in your plant or as 
part of your product... choose 
from the AMERICAN line. This 
illustration gives you some 
idea of the variety of patterns 
and sizes. 

Sold by industrial distribu- 
tors. See yours now...or 
write us if you need help on 
any chain problems. 


Buy AMERICAN Chain 


TT 
Chain 
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YOUR 


METAL TURNINGS 


AMOUNT TO 


10 TONS OR MORE 
PER MONTH 
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AMERICAN #2400 
METAL TURNINGS CRUSHER 


A chip salvage system, 
at the core, can help you realize new savings and profits in metal, oil, 
man-hours, factory space, and tool maintenance. Consider these typical 
money-saving, money-making advantages of an American installation: 


with an American Metal Turnings Crusher 


(1 


Brings $3 to $4 more per ton for chips than for long machine 
shop turnings, ' 
(2) Reclaims 30 to 50 gallons of cutting oil per ton, 

(3) Prolongs tool life through more liberal use of recovered oil, 


(4) Saves 75% storage space. . 


. permits heavier freight car 
loads . . . cuts shipping costs, 


(5) Easier, faster handling, 


(6) Easier briquetting, so essential for foundry and steel mill use. 


THIS COULD BE YOUR PROFIT STORY FOR NEXT YEAR! 


240 Tons Metal Turnings Per Year ............0+-00055 $ 960.00 Per Year 
(20 tons per month at $4 extra per ton) 





3600 Gallons Cutting Oil Recovery at 30¢ Per Gallon. .$1,080.00 Per Year 
(30 gallons per ton x 240 tons=7200 gallons. 
Half of this, 3600 gallons, can be credited to use 
of chips instead of long turnings.) 


Estimated Savings on Manpower, Storage, Tool Main- 
tenance, Freight, etc. ..........-....2+0++00+++$ 300.00 Per Year 


TOTAL GROSS PROFIT 


(Resulting from an American Installation).......$2,340.00 Per Year 









WRITE for American Rolling Ring 
Metal Turnings Crusher Bulletin. 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 
Onigé store and. Manupacturenrs ¢ “1439 MACKLIND AVE 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 








—New Equipme 


Continued 


Scrap shear 


A new scrap shear requires only 
four bolt holes for installation on 
a rotary type slitter. Its Capacity 
is % in. wide, ¥ in. materia]. Two 
individually-motorized units are re. 
quired; they run on a track mount. 
ed on the delivery side of the slit. 
ter, and may be run in or out to 
accommodate various widths 9 
strip. Roller bearings are used o, 
the rotor shaft, and bearings May 
be adjusted for end play Without 
removing end caps. Shearing a. 
tion rather than the usual chopping 
lengthens blade life. Pazson Mo. 
chine Co. 

For more data circle No. 31 on posteard, p, 129, 


Creamy stopoff paste 


Isopac C.G.X. is a stopoff paste 
sufficiently soft to be applied with 
a caulking gun or other pressure 
gun, and suited to insulate large 
numbers of holes. It prevents hard- 
ening of the protected areas while 
the rest of the workpiece is being 
hardened. It is easily knocked off 
after the heat-treating process is 
finished. Denfis Chemical Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

For more data circle No. 32 on postcard, p. 129. 


Portable ramp 


Adjustability and portability are 
featured in a portable ramp de- 
signed for use by freight lines, de- 
partment stores, and manufactur- 
ers. The unit can be installed in 5 
min and its hydraulically operated 





dock adjusted to any truck bed 
height in a few seconds. Two 
models are available—manually and 
electrically powered. The electric 
model has a 110-v. single phase ” 
hp motor connected to a 350-Ib hy- 
draulic pump. Its capacity ' 
20,000 Ib. John B. Illo Engmeer 
ing Co. 


bh] 
For more data circle No. 33 on postc® rd, p. 12 
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Ding 
Ma. , : 
COMPLETE INTEGRATION When you buy steel, you have the right to expect quality- 
ons as-specified. But consider ... Only complete integration of 
e IS YOUR every process—from ore mine to finished product—can 
she ainiiinandin assure high grade steel. 
vith SAFEGUAR D T00 | Alan Wood processes and plants form a completely inte- 
u ) i 
“a ’ . grated chain of production. Ore from Alan Wood Steel | 
rd- Company mines is tested in Alan Wood laboratories, 
m smelted in Alan Wood blast furnaces, rolled in Alan Wood | 
g 
off rolling mills. And Alan Wood quality control checks on 
” every process—every step of the. way! 
r'd- 
1PRODUCTS OF ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
129, 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS IRON PRODUCTS STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 
> “Swede” Pig Iron Permaclad Sheets and Plates 
Ly A STEEL Foundry, Malleable, Bessemer Standard and special qualities 
, stainless and Basic available in desired finishes 
ure Clad Steel combines the surface 
Je- characteristics of solid stainless with STEEL PRODUCTS A.W. CUT NAILS 
je- the easy forming qualities of mild Plates (Sheared) ply, Re 
, carbon steel—provides corrosion Tank, Ship, Boiler, Flange and Reading Brand 
Ir- resistance at lower cost. Structural Qualities Black, Quenched and Tempered 
5 F . ° 
i ABRASIVE ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATE es ers a MINE PRODUCTS 
U A.W. ALGRIP Abrasive A.W. Dynalloy Iron Ore Concentrates, Sintered 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate (High Strength Plates) Concentrates, Crushed Stone, Grit, 
is made by rolling Sand and Engine Sand 
tough abrasive grain as an integral HOT ROLLED SHEETS : 
> part of the upper portion of steel Special qualities in carbon, copper, or COKE 








plate. Result: Positive protection 
against slipping, even on steep 
inclines. 


ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATE 

AW. SUPER-DIAMOND 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate, made with 
an allover, engineered pattern of 
raised, skid-resistant diamonds, is 
easy to clean, easy to match, and 
grips without a slip. 








Over 125 Years of Iron iVY ROCK, 


1 Steel Making Experience 


mber 18, 1952 


alloy analyses 
A.W. Dynalloy 
(High Strength Sheets) 
HOT ROLLED STRIP 
Coiled and cut lengths 
Carbon, copper, or alloy analyses 
A.W. ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATES 
A.W. Algrip Abrasive 
A.W. Super-Diamond Pattern 


ONE 





ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


PA. + SWEDELAND, PA. DOVER, N.J. + OXFORD, N.J, 


Foundry, Industrial and Domestic 


COAL CHEMICALS 


Coke Oven Gas « Crude Coal Tar 
Ammonium Sulphate « Industrial 
Benzol, Toluol, Xylol « Motor 
Benzol « Crude Solvent Naphtha 
Crude Naphthalene + Crude Tar 
Bases *« Sodium Phenolate + Crude 
Light Oil Still Residue 


CONTROL FROM MINE TO USER 
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DEFENSE 


Scrap NOW 








STEEL” SCRAP 
FIGHTS FOR 


SELL YOUR 
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That’s One Reason Users Report: 


“Tuffy SLINGS 


Last 3 to 4 Times Longer’ 


Only Tuffy has the new, braided fabric 
construction that (1) fights off knots and 
kinks, yet (2) can take much more 
stresses of distortion than ordinary wire 
rope. It means big savings in time, costs 
and delays on the job. 


Proof-Tested For Safety. Each of the 12 
types of Tuffy Slings is proof-tested to twice 
its safe working load. You’ll find the work- 
ing load figure on the metal eye splice sleeve. 
It’s your assurance of a safe, longer-lasting 


sling. 


Get The ONLY Sling FREE 
Handbook of its Kind 
See how oe can cut sling costs up to 40% 


rough ae care and handling of 
ed-about book on slings 


or more t 
slings. Most-tal 
ever published ! 





142 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


Specialists in Wire Rope 
2232: Manchester Ave. Kansas City 3, Mo. 


(_] Send FREE Tuffy Sling Handbook and Rigger’s Manual. 


(] Have My Union Wire Rope Fieldman deliver me a 
FREE 3-Ft. sample Tuffy Sling. 


FIRM NAME _ 


I csnitnresiinisnat 


cesianesatemneness aa | 


To make Tuffy Slings, scores of wires 
are stranded into 9 parts, then machine- 
woven into an interlaced wire fabric 
that has greater flexibility, extra safety 
and strength. Send for a free 3-ft. sample 
of Tuffy Sling fabric and test it yourself. 





SS 


——New Eqiupment—__ 
Continued 


Packaging material 

Lighter, stronger, and more re. 
silient than ever, new Fibro-Pag 
provides effective 2-in-1 protection 
for products of every size and 
shape. The super-soft inner pad. 
ding of fluffed, chemically neutra 
fibers cushions the product agains 
shock and pressure, while the 
tough protective outer wrap 
shields against water, grease, 
scratching and rubbing. A choice 
of 5 outer wraps meet requirments 
of regular Government packaging 
specifications. Free sample kit js 


offered. Fibleco Illinois Corp, 
For more data circle No. 34 on postcard, p. 129, 


Nylon strip 


A special drawing grade of nylon 
strip is being used to draw and 
form insulating shells for small 
type servo-motors. Atco Electronics 
Corp. has perfected a special meth- 
od of drawing the shells on a pro- 
duction basis. The specific material 
used is standard FM10001 nylon 
strip, 0.015 in. thick x 2-in. wide. 
Polymer Corp. of Pennsylvania. 


For more data circle No. 35 on postcard, p. 129. 


Core drill 


Design of a new core drill for drill- 
ing cored castings is claimed to cut 
80 pet off drilling time and 50 pct 
off drilling costs per ft of ordinary 
drills. The core drill has eight 
tungsten carbide cutters and fea- 
tures ease in. drilling a through 





hole, the core being removed by 
means of the core slot in the side 
of the drill body. Drills are made 
in sizes 34 to 4 in. diam and up 0 
86 in. long. They can be supplied 
with plain pilot for counterboring 
or twist drill pilot for step drill- 
ing. Tilden Tool Co. 


For more data circle No, 36 on postcard, P- 129. 
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with TOCCO’ 


Induction Heating 


@ In 1944 the Army Chemical Corps called for 
24 million bomb noses of a certain type. Current 
techniques required 84 million pounds of steel 
and more automatic screw machines than could 


xk eee 


60 KW, 10,000 cycle TOCCO machine heating 
possibly be made available. etoet Cine Tor exer Ste Ree hott, 

® Edgewood Arsenal, given the task of solving 

this vital production puzzle, abandoned conven- 

tional machining methods and employed a hot @ In addition to vast savings in steel and money, 
extrusion process—using TOCCO Induction the new shells had superior fragmentation prop- 
Heating to bring 2 pound steel blanks to forging _— erties. But above all the 1944 schedule was met 
heat. Former methods required 3% pound blanks to | —enough and on time to strike a telling blow for 


produce the same bomb noses. victory in World War II. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Induction Heating Equipment must 
meet the requirements of the Federal 
Communication Commission's Rules 
and Regulations Relating to Indus- 
trial, Scientific and Medical Services, 
Part 18. All TOCCO equipment is 
certified to comply with these rules 
and regulations. 
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Adjustable inse 

A combination of an elongated hol: 
in the insert and an offset hole jy 
the nut makes it possible to put the 
nut on the bolt before placing it jy 
the insert and adjusting it to any 


Your commercial requirements for lightweight desired point. The inserts haye 


castings in aluminum or magnesium may be 
tough, but we'd welcome an opportunity to 
look them over. We've tackled a good many 
diversified casting problems over almost a 
half century. 

Our four completely equipped plants and 
their trained personnel are at your disposal. 


other advantages: they will sup 
port a 1500 to 2400-lb load: y. 
shaped notches in the face and two 
center grooves on the side simplify 
alignment; four holes in the inser: 
permit placing it on dowel pins or 
reinforcing rods. Made of heavy- 


gage steel, the inserts are for bolt 
sizes from % to % in. Super-Grip 
Anchor Bolt Co., Inc. 


For more data circle No. 37 on postcard, p. 129. 


Standardization 


An intensive standardization pro- 
gram coupled with engineering im- 
provements in certain GE aircraft 
instruments is reducing prices by 
20 pet. It was found a small per- 
centage of aircraft - instrument 
models produced could, if properly 
applied, satisfy all requirements. 
GE has standardized many of these 
models, permitting mass produc 
tion; e.g., the GE aircraft instru- 
ment generator has been reduced 
from 102 to 2 models. General Elec- 
tric Co. 


For more data circle No. 38 on postcard, p. 12. 
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Aircraft wheels, strut parts, engine parts and 
miscellaneous components are being made 
every day at our plants, in aluminum and mag- 
nesium. X-Ray inspection, close attention to de- 
tail, complete facilities for production in sand, 
semi-permanent and permanent mold form. 


Plunger lubricant 


A high tempereture lubricant, 
called Plunger Slick, has been de- 
veloped for use on plungers and 
plunger cylinders of cold chamber 
diecasting machines. It eliminates 
galling and sticking of the plunger, 
plates plungers and cylinder walls 
with a lubricating coating which 
will not run off at high tempera 
tures and it completely protects 
against corrosive action of molten 
aluminum. It is available in 1 an¢ 
5-gal pails and in 50-ga! drums 
G. W. Smith & Sons, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 39 on postcard, P- 1° 


Well-Made Wood and Metal Patterns. 
Well-Cast Ampco Bronze Castings. 


*Copyrighted Trade Name. 


If you would like to receive the Wellman Magazine 
each month without charge, drop us a note on your 
business letterhead. 
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Personnel 


Te fron Age 


SALUTES 


S. E. Reynolds 


Three years ago he had to sell his 
car to stay in business—this year 
he hopes to gross over $1 million. 


r 18, 1952 





OME of us worry a lot these days about the “younger generation.” Then we 

happen across a chap like Spence Reynolds and begin to realize that worrying 
is a bad habit. 

Spence is president and treasurer of Roberts-Reynolds Co., a steel fabricating 
and engineering outfit in Pittsburgh. He is just 35. This year the company 
will do a gross business of over $1 million and is making money. But it wasn’t 
always that way. 

Spence started his business a little over 5 years ago in a shop across the rail- 
road tracks in Pittsburgh’s “Strip” district. Total capital: $1800. Number of em- 
ployees: Three, including Spence and his partner, Jack Roberts. First year’s gross: 
$90,000; net loss: $2000. Second year: Same gross, little profit. Third year 
was so tough creditors were looking at the shop with an appraising eye, and Spence 
began to wonder whether working 18 hours a day for a subsistence was worth it. 
But he sold his car to keep going. 

First real “break” came in 1950. That year the company put on 25 men 
wound up with a gross of $265,000. Last year’s gross: $863,000. This year will 
be better as expansion continues. 

The company bought a plant in Avonmore, Pa., has a $100,000 Certificate of 
Necessity to develop it, and has formed an engineering subsidiary. Total em- 
ployment is now 75. 

We lack the space for details. But the full story is a lot better than any 
fiction we’ve read on the virtues of private enterprise, initiative and just plain 
hard work. 
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The mirror-like finish and exact gauge of McLouth Stainless Steel gives ' 

. - Edwar 
you better production performance on every job. aha 
McLouth Stainless Steel is manufactured in a wide range of grades and ANDE] 
finishes and the exact chemical composition of the steel is determined for 
every order. It has a high resistance to corrosion, heat and wear to give M. & 
your products better appearance and longer life. on 
Ask for a McLouth Service Engineer to analyze your stainless 
requirements. When the product you make today, or the product you plan Fred | 
for the future calls for stainless, make it with McLouth Stainless Sieel. ean 
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Personnel 


Leggett C. Campbell, appointed 
sident and general manager, NEW- 
PK WIRE CLOTH CO., Newark, 
J. and John L. Campbell, elected 
ecutive vice-president. 


Clark C. Sorensen, appointed assis- 
nt to the president, HARRIS-SEY- 
LD CO., Cleveland; Charles J. Con- 
Jr. named manager of personnel 
lations, Cleveland, and William M. 
ghey, becomes personnel manager, 
layton plant. 


Frederick L. Cole, appointed vice- 
esident in charge of sales, PIPE & 
JBULAR PRODUCTS, INC., Phil- 
delphia; James Dunn, Jr., appointed 
ce-president in charge of production; 
id James B. Moore, named secretary 
md treasurer. 


M. C. Nelson, appointed vice-presi- 
nt and a director, BARKSDALE 
ALVES, INC., Los Angeles. 


Edward H. Cartwright, appointed 
rector of sales, THE ENOS & 
ANDERSON CO., INC., Buffalo. 


M. P. deBlumenthal, named chief 
esearch engineer. STUDEBAKER 
ORP., South Bend, Ind. 


Fred W. Rexford, appointed an ex- 


utive on the National Sales Staff, 
THOR CORP., Chicago. 


W liam H. Miller, appointed chief 
netallurgist, Bowser Technical Re- 
“igeration Div., BOWSER, INC., Ter- 


yville, Conn. 


William M. Terry, Jr., named assis- 
ue t chief engineer, Pittsburgh works, 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CcOo., Mil- 


aukee 


ohn B. Cataldo, named director of 
research and development, BULLDOG 
ELECTRIC PRODUUCTS CO., De- 


troit 
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Ben E. Young, elected a director, 
DETROIT STEEL CORP.. Detroit; 
and Lloyd A. Martz, appointed assis- 
tant manager of sales. 


Clayton K. Baer, appointed service 
engineer, tool steel sales division, 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMER- 
ICA, with headquarters in Syracuse, 
N. ¥. 


Robert C. Dyrenforth, joins engi- 
neering staff, THE PARKER APPLI- 
ANCE CO., Cleveland. 


Elmer A. Stevens, named treasurer, 
B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio. 


Thomas F. Lynch, appointed asso- 
ciate general counsel, U. S. STEEL 
CORP.; and Benjamin L. Rawlins, ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel and 
secretary. 


Frank T. Downs, appointed manager 
of sales, HOUDAILLE - HERSHEY 
CORP., Detroit. 


Everett S. Hoff, appointed produc- 
tion manager, Bars and Tubes, COL- 
UMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING CO., 
Carnegie, Pa. 


Willard G. Cook. appointed man- 
ager, newly established Industry En- 
gineering Dept., Pittsburgh, ELLIOTT 
co. 


Jack E. Burch, named sales man- 
ager, Industrial Div., ROTARY LIFT 
CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


Michael Fabbri, appointed electric 
motor sales engineer, New England 
Area, OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
Cleveland. 


Hugh O. Nash, named district sales 
manager, Raleigh, N. C.. SOUTHERN 
STATES IRON ROOFING CO.; and 
Cater Lee, appointed branch manager, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





JAMES F. CLARK, elected vice- 
president in charge of finance, 
American Car & Foundry Co. 





C. P. BOGGS, appointed vice-pres- 
ident in charge of manufacturing, 
Brush Development Co., Cleveland 





R. E. O'NEILL, appointed assistant 
general manager, Atlantic Steel 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Euyiing on Selling 
STEEL PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 





Buying? If you are in the market 
for steel plant equipment—Call Curry! 
Whether you need a 3-Hi Breakdown 
Mill, a 44” Roll Grinder, a 1,000 H.P. 
Motor, or other equipment, we may 
have the answer to your requirements 
among our complete list of available 
steel plant machinery and equipment. 

Selling? If you have surplus equip- 
ment to sell—Call Curry! Phone, wire 
or write us today! We are constantly 
in contact with important buyers in 
domestic and foreign industrial plants 
—and may have a customer waiting 
for just the equipment you have for 
sale. Get in touch with us. 


Write for the CURRY LIST! 


You should have the current copy of the 
Curry List of available steel plant equip- 
ment. Write for your copy today! 


See our ad on page 232 


EPMO th aa mut 6 


aiAb) UC meee a 
Phone ATlontic 1-1370 





Personnel- 
Continued 


Howard E. Crawford, appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Pontiac Motor 
Div.. GENERAL MOTORS CORP., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


W. E. Watson, promoted to assis- 
tant to the manager of manufacturing, 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chi- 
cago; Paul R. Flood, appointed gen- 
eral manager, Pomona Pump Works; 
succeeding Charles L. Barrett, who 
became a consultant to the Pump Div.; 
and Lewis H. Kessler, named chief 
hydraulic engineer, Beloit Works. 


Elmer A. Koenig, appointed sales 
manager, YODER CO., Cleveland. 


George A. Schiller, named assistant 
sales manager, DOLLINGER CORP., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


C. Robert McCloskey, named sales 
manager, FURNACE ENGINEERS, 
INC., Pittsburgh. 


Charles A. Watson, appointed gen- 
eral manager, KAISER FRAZER EX- 
PORT CORP. 


H. H. Witte, appointed sales engi- 
neer, ROYLYN, INC., Glendale, Calif 


Arthur Hjortsberg, appointed assis- 
tant chief metallurgist, U. S. STEEL 
CO., Pittsburgh. 


Anthony O. Maloney, promoted to 
factory manager, Lynch Road Plant, 
CHRYSLER CORP., Detroit. 


Herman G. Grosser, appointed dis- 
trict sales manager, Cleveland office, 
WHITFIELD CHEMICAL CO., De- 
troit. 


Joseph W. Harrison, made technica! 
staff assistant, Works Managers Dept., 
ARMA CORP., Brooklyn and Mineola, 
ae A 


Donald E. Jenkins, appointed plant 
manager, Lighting Div. Plant, Vicks- 
burg, Mass. WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CORP.; and Thomas G. 
Cameron, appointed superintendent of 
manufacturing. 


Edward F. Rau, appointed sales rep- 
resentative, BOHN ALUMINUM & 
BRASS CORP. His headquarters will 
be in Minneapolis. 


Robert E. Goodacre, 
Texas representative, 
STEEL PRODUCTS CoO. 


appointed 
INLAND 


George E. Campbell, becomes dis- 
trict salesman, New York office, THE 
BRIDGEPORT CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
























































FRED H. LUCAS, appointed man. 
ager of structural and plate sales 
Sales Div., U. S. Steel Co, 


J. P. GERRESE, appointed chief 
engineer, Gary Plant, National 
Tube Div., U .S. Steel Co. 


e of five 
ptor Cor 
nt wit 


C. L. WARNER, placed in charge 
justable 


of the sales activities, Thomas Strip 
Div., Pittsburgh Steel Co. in Wor- 
ren, Ohio. 


ROBERT KIRK, becomes monger. 
Foreign Dept., Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co. 
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At Ford’s New Buffalo Stamping Plant 


RELIANCE 


Adjustable-speed 
| DIRECT- CONNECTED 


MOTORS 


help set 


= onTriple-Action 
Presses 


1 
. 
- 


Adjustable speeds by the Reliance V*S 
System have answered the challenge of 
— establishing and maintaining record 
« of five huge body presses at Ford production from mammoth, triple-action automobile body presses at 
ptor Company's Buffalo Stamping : 

nt with 500-horsepower Reliance Ford Motor Company’s new Buffalo Stamping Plant. Flywheel and clutch 


justable-speed press drive motor. 2 = ° : . : 
are eliminated. Starting, stopping and reversing are accomplished elec- 
trically. Adjustable inching speed is available as required from direct- 
connected, 500-horsepower Reliance motors—the largest ever placed on 
such presses. Other important advantages of these drives by Reliance 
include the saving of a substantial amount of steel that was formerly 
scrapped and a reduction in die replacement costs. Contact your nearest 
Reliance Sales Representative for further facts on drives engineered by 


Reliance—for presses or any other type of production machinery. 
RELIANCE tncinecnine co. ° 
mI ENGINEERING CO. 
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INSTRUMENT 
MOUNTING 
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SPLINE TYPE 
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in an Instant 


Faster assembly . . . no more 
failures of fasteners. GREER 
STOP NUTS hold firm 
against jolts, shocks, shimmy, 
wobbles . . . any vibration, 
any kind. 

Bolt threads are gripped 
tightly . . . these famous nuts 
never work loose. Yet an 
ordinary hand wrench gives 
instant release. The tough, 
built-in GREERCOID collar 
does it . . . and seals against 
fluid leakage, too! 


Study your fastener problem. 
Over 3000 types and sizes. 
Consult GREER. Proved on 
thousands of products. Meets 
gov't and military specifica- 
tions. 
Write 

GREER STOP NUT CO. 


2620 Flournoy, Chicago 12, Ill. 


SMa 


Ota a 


Stop Nuts 
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Everett K. Hampel, named vice- 
president in charge of merchandising, 
ODIN STOVE MFG. CO., Erie, Pa.; 
William P. Schoenfield, appointed sales 
manager; and Charles E. Lanigan, 
named assistant sales manager. 


Tom G. Winterton, made advertis- 
ing manager, LATROBE STEEL CO., 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Dan W. Talbott, joins the Eastern 
sales staff, DURALOY CO., New 
York office. 


DEPENDABLE 


ALLIES in cutting 
Metal Joining Costs 


SIL-BOND 


Excellent silver alloy 
mS for the STEELS & 
IRONS .. . melts at 
1120°F, brozes at 
1145°F. Use SIL-FLUX. 


Richard P. Bell, appointed assistant P H 0 5 0 N 


general paint manager, Merchandis- 6% ctiver «seas 

ing Div., PITTSBURGH PLATE — ot 85F, 

GLASS CO., Pittsburgh. brozes ot 1380°F ..- 
brozes 

Low Cost. Use SK-FLUX. 


PHOSCO 


i the 
No Silver... for 
Coppers .. self-fluxing 
... melts at 1300 v, 
brazes at 495 F..- 
Very Low Cost. 


J. B. Lyons, appointed direct south- 
ern sales representative, Atlanta of- 
fices, BILLINGS & SPENCER CO., 
Hartford. 


A. P. Metzger, appointed Florida 
sales representative, GRIES REPRO- 
DUCER CORP. 


Henry C. Botsford, named in charge 
of advertising department, sales sec- 
tion, GENERAL MOTORS, Detroit. 
He succeeds Dolph H. Odell, who has 
retired. 


Vincent F. Flaherty, appointed plant 


manager, THE YALE & TOWNE 

MFG. CO., Gallatin, Tenn., new lock R nN G § 
and hardware factory being con- SAVE 6 WAYS 
structed. 


Any ring and wire 
size ... ony olloy.-- 
any quontity . «+ -” 
Cost. 


SIL-FLUX 


Made to o new better 
chemical formula ..- 
definite advantages, a 
etter brazing. 


Wallace M. Schleicher, appointed 
general sales manager, Edison Storage 
Battery Div.. THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC., West Orange, N. J. 


Carl Johnson, becomes foreman of 
the Tool Room, THE TAFT-PIERCE 
MFG. CO., Woonsocket, R. I. He suc- 
ceeds Fritz Hoberg, deceased. 


mean b 


ation ask you 
STRIBUTOR 
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For complete inform 


WELDING SUPPLY DI 
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UNITED WIRE 


& SUPPLY CORPORATION 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Moritz O. Kopperl, 51, executive 
vice-president, Edgcomb Steel Corp., 
Hillside, N. J. 


J. W. Unroe, formerly general man- 
ager, Steubenville Works, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, West Va. 


Henry G. Sommer, chairman of the 
board of directors, Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
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Simplified engineering— 


PLASTIC PROTOTYPES, 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS 


speed new product production 


By W. G. Patton 


Asst. Technical Editor 


Getting new products into production becomes more difficult and more costly 


\ CwironAge 


a FOUNDED 1855 


SY ethnical Articles 


every year. Production of sheetmetal hammer block prototypes is slow. 


Assemblies are more complex and drawings hard to read. Production prob- 


lems are harder to visualize in advance. Creative Industries, Detroit engineer- 


ing firm, has tackled this problem with two methods to help production execu- 


tives and shopmen more readily visualize new part production problems. 


Plastic prototypes are rapidly made from inexpensive wooden models. This 


cuts costs by minimizing later design and tooling changes. Three-dimensional 


perspective drawings make complicated assembly drawings readily under- 


‘yusiness executives have long complained of the 
~ high cost of producing prototypes of proposed 
new products. There were unavoidable delays in 
building models for production studies. Costs for 
making minor changes in production tooling were 
high. Large numbers of executives, plant engi- 
neers, foremen and vendors had trouble reading 
complex assembly drawings clearly and accu- 
rately, 

Now, Creative Industries, Detroit engineering 
firm, hopes to solve this problem through (1) use 
of low cost plastic prototype models and (2) 
through three dimensional perspective drawings 
that ean be read easily by both the busy executive 
and the man on the assembly line. 

Both the plastic models and the three-dimen- 
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stood and simplifies production and assembly methods. 





sional drawings can be produced fast and at low 
cost. They enable executives, engineers and tool 
designers to “think with their hands,” and to 
visualize parts and production problems more 
readily. 

Value to a typical metalworking firm of a pro- 
gram designed to simplify engineering is best 
illustrated by a specific problem. A manufacturer 
desires to produce a new rotary-type lawnmower. 
The product is to be designed by a firm located 
in the Detroit area. Stampings will be made in 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Instead of hammering out a metal lawnmower 
cover on an expensive maple model, a simple pine 
model of the part can be made quickly and 
cheaply. In a few hours, the plastic prototype, 





























"Many expensive changes in tool- 
ing that might have been required 


can be avoided...” 


Fig. 1, ean be completed and sent air mail to 
Des Moines. A day or two later, the model comes 
back, with notations for changes to facilitate 
manufacturing. These are made quickly in the 
inexpensive wood model and a final plastic proto- 
type is easily produced. 

An accurate model of the new lawnmower cover 
is available quickly and at low cost. Duplicates 
can be made, if desired, for other members of the 
firm. The important thing is: engineering 
changes were made in the product at a time when 
they could be made at low cost. Engineering de- 
cisions were made quickly, despite barriers of 
great distance. A decision on a new product was 
made in a week that might have taken much more 
time and cost a lot more money. 

In another case, a tractor manufacturer asked 
Creative Industries to design a new tractor seat. 
A plastic prototype of the proposed seat was sent 
to the client for checking. Manufacturing and 
sales executives studied the model for appear- 
ance, customer appeal and ease of manufacture. 
Several changes were recommended. The plastic 
model] was air mailed back to Detroit. 

Changes were made quickly in the wood model 
and a new plastic model was made. The firm was 
now ready to go ahead with detailed engineering 
drawings and was in a position to order perma- 
nent tooling. 

Plastic models, typified by the parts shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3, are finding widest use in develop- 
ment of products which require accurate visuali- 
zation of many complex assemblies months in 
advance of production. Even experienced crafts- 
men and engineers find it difficult to foresee all 





FIG. |—The full size plastic prototype shown here was made 
from a pine model in a few hours. The model was then sent 


via airmail to the client for checking. 
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FIG. 2—Typical plastic assemblies and parts made of formed 
plastic sheets. These may be made quickly, either full size 
or scaled down according to requirement. 





FIG. 3—Typical wood patterns and plastic parts made from 
these patterns. The plastic parts are always made before 


the purchase of permanent tooling for the job. 


problems that may arise in producing an auto- 
mobile. 

Drawings of a proposed new car are sent to the 
model shops. In a few days, wood, clay or plaster 
models are ready. Plastic prototypes are made 
Production executives have available, 3 to 6 
months earlier than heretofore, three-dimen- 
sional parts that can be handled and studied in 
detail. Problems in materials handling, press 
forming, welding, assembly or shipping can be 
anticipated. Parts or assemblies, Fig. 4, can be 
made quickly. 

Press men can visualize best die design. Weld- 
ing engineers can check electrode positions and 
clearances. Transportation engineers can antici- 
pate shipping problems. Recommended changes 
can be made quickly. The group can meet again 
the following day to study a revised prototype. 
In a few days, agreement is reached by all mem- 
bers of the production staff. Many expensive 
changes in tooling that might have been required 
later can be avoided. 
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F\G, 4—Putting the finishing touches on a scale model 
assembly of a proposed truck model. These models can be 
picked up, handled, measured and checked by engineers, 
tool designers and materials handling experts. 





FIG. 5—Heat is required in the production of accurate, 
tough plastic prototype models of sheet metal parts. Here 


the workman is placing a plastic part in the oven. 


Prototype plastic models shorten the time cycle 
for bringing out new designs for manufacturing. 
The use of sheet metal prototypes required ex- 
pensive wood hammer forms. Simultaneously, 
with production of hammer forms, die models 
were made. The old method required both a 
hammer form—always subject to change—and a 
die model that was also subject to change. 

Using plastic prototype models, hammer forms 
are not built until plastic models have been evalu- 
ated and approved for production. Simultane- 
ously, detailed drawings can be started. A time 
cycle that previously ran consecutively for many 
months has been telescoped. All later engineer- 
ing and tooling effort is concentrated on a prod- 
ict that is likely to undergo few, if any, major 
hanges, 

Production of plastic models is a simple pro- 
edure. Sheets of thermoplastic of the same gage 
as the steel to be used are forced to assume the 
same shape as a plaster, clay or wood model. Heat 
it 250° to 300°F is applied in the process. In 
ome cases vacuum or applied air or hydraulic 
pressure is also used. Considerable experience 
s required in reducing drawings to scale models. 
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Plastics commonly used are Royalite, a thermal 
plastic produced by the U. S. Rubber Co., and 
Boltoron, a plastic made by Bolta Co. 

Individual parts, Fig. 5, may be assembled, us- 
ing nuts and bolts, staples or cement. Interior 
parts can be made one color, exterior parts of an- 
other. Clear plastic can be used to show the in- 
terior of the assembly. With good workmanship, 
accuracy of the prototypes can be held within 
close tolerance. 

Selection of the scale will depend on intended 
use of the model, and size of the finished product. 
Scale models of typewriters and tanks have been 
made. 

Plastic models hold their shape under ordinary 
heat and humidity. They do not embrittle with 
age and withstand rougher handling than nor- 
mally encountered in service. Dimensional 
changes resulting from normal changes in tem- 
perature can be ignored. 

In the preliminary design stages where a com- 
paratively few men are called upon to analyze the 
product use of the three dimensional study model 
saves considerable time and money. 

Once preliminary OK’s have been given for a 
new product or part, management faces the prob- 
lem of preparing for production. Increased in- 
tricacy of manufactured products, inability of 
many new employees to read blue prints, Fig. 6, 
growing complexity of assembly drawings have 





FIG. 6—Drawings of many sheet metal assemblies have be- 


come very complex, as shown in this illustration. 
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“Growing complexity of assembly 
drawings have magnified job of 
getting ... into production.” 


magnified the difficulties of getting any product 
into production. The technique of three dimen- 
sional perspective drawings is being successfully 
used to promote employee training and cut tool- 
ing costs. 

Fig. 6 shows a portion of an orthographic 
drawing. It is difficult to read even for an engi- 
neer or toolmaker. Fig. 7 shows the same thing 
in perspective drawing. Design details, obscure 
in the previous drawing, are readily seen. Also, 
perspective drawings can be much smaller than 
an engineering drawing and still be clearly under- 
stood. 

Perspective drawings are produced to scale, 
with the assistance of a master grid. The prin- 





FIG. 7—This is the same as the orthographic drawing shown 
in Fig. 6 except that the detail is presented by a three- 
dimensional, perspectiye-type drawing. 


NEW BOOKS- 


“Drills and Drilling Practice.” 
of a popular book on the ins and outs of drill- 


Second edition 


ing. Complete information, including dia- 
grams and engineering data, collected from 
more than 50 years experience of a machine 
tool manufacturer. National Automatic Tool 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Ind. $1.00. 61 p. 
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FIG. 8—A complete bumper assembly for a car is presented 
in this compact, easy-to-read perspective view. 


ciple of the grid is simple. Visualize a cube or 
series of cubes placed end-to-end with grid lines 
drawn on the exposed surfaces. Then view the 
grid from some location outside the cube. This 
makes a grid with “built-in” vanishing lines on 
the grid lines—a perspective grid. Projection 
of the plotted points from the side, plan and end 
views becomes a point on the part. By connect- 
ing these points with lines, the part is shown 
accurately and to scale in perspective. 

The three-dimensional perspective technique 
has been used increasingly by Creative Indus- 
tries during the past 2 yrs to show exploded 
views, Fig. 8, of manufactured parts and cut- 
away assemblies. These drawings can be blue 
printed and widely distributed. Selection of scale 
and method of illustration depends on the product 
and intended use of the drawing. In the auto 
industry, a 4% scale is popular. 

When used as processing or instruction sheets, 
these perspective drawings show the sequence of 
operations as well as the position of the operator 
with respect to the work. Some plants have 
mounted perspective drawings on easels in the 
shop for employee training purposes. 

Use of plastic study models, followed by per- 
spective assembly drawings, helps executives, en- 
gineers and tool and production personnel to more 
readily and completely understand design and 
production problems. 


“Mechanical Properties of Metals at Low Tem- 
peratures.” Low temperature properties of 
metals are becoming increasingly important 
with growth of the refrigeration industry and 
expanding demands for liquefied gases. Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Circular 520 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
D. C. $1.50. 206 p. 
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By J. C. O'Rourke 


Mechanical Engineer 
Industrial Power Div. 
International Harvester Co. 
Melrose Park, Ill. 










iesel and other internal combustion engines 
D are manufactured in several sizes and in 
large volume by the Melrose Park Works of In- 
ternational Harvester Company. Engines re- 
quire replaceable cylinder sleeves made in several 
sizes, the largest being 64% in. OD, 5%4 in. ID and 
14% in. long. Sleeves are made of alloy cast 
iron. After machining they are heat-treated to 
15-50 RC hardness before being ground. 


A narrow out-turned flange at one end of each 
sleeve makes it impractical to feed them through 
a centerless grinder in finishing the OD, because 
of the interference of the flanges. Until recently 
grinding of the OD was done on an arbor on 


























































































CYLINDER SLEEVE setup in new No. 3 Cincinnati centerless 
grinder recently installed at International Harvester's Mel- 
rose Park Works. Wheels have a 15-in. face and do a fast 
ob while holding close tolerances. 
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Wide face grinding wheels 


boost cylinder sleeve output 


centers, using four plunge cuts with a wheel of 
4-in. face. A rate of about 11 sleeves per hr was 
attained, the cuts overlapping to avoid steps. 

To improve the rate as well as the quality of 
work, use of a centerless grinder equipped with 
wheels of 15-in. face was suggested. However, 
wheels of this face width had not been applied 
previously in such work and centerless grinders 
adapted for wheels of this width were not avail- 
able. 


Harvester production engineers asked Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co. to adapt one of its No. 
3 centerless grinders to use a wheel of 15-in. face. 
This machine, shown here, is now in regular use. 
It does a good job of sizing the OD of sleeves in 
a single operation at a rate of 32 per hr or nearly 
three times the prior rate. 


Removes metal to depth of 0.020 in. 


On the largest liner, the OD is held between 
6.141 and 6.142 in. and runout as well as taper 
are kept below 0.001 in. Sleeves are loaded by 
hand with the flange out and overhanging the 
grinding wheel, which is a 20 x. 15 x 12-in. size 
and of C-46-L5-V5 grade Machlin. This is used 
in combination with a back up or control wheel of 
the same make of 14 x 15 x 5-in. size and A-80- 
R2R grade. The cutting wheel removes metal to 
a depth of 0.020 in. in making the grind. 


Dressing is done with a diamond having a 
standard hydraulic feed except for the unusual 
length of traverse, 16 in. This diamond removes 
0.004 in. per pass and makes four passes per 
dress-in. Dressing is done once for each 15 to 20 
sleeves ground. Similar but less frequent dress- 
ing of the backup wheel is also done. 


Except for alterations (including a longer 
spindle and guards) to take the wide face wheels, 
the grinder is substantially a standard machine 
equipped with a 30 hp motor and an oversize tank 
for coolant. After the OD of sleeves is ground 
in the new machine, they are located on the OD 
while the ID is lapped to size in conventional 
fashion. 
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Faster finish for forgers— 


Forging Dies 


Special Engineer 


Mishawaka. Ind. 





ome interesting changes have taken place in 
final surface finishing and in shop mainte- 
nance of forging dies as a result of the wet blast- 
ing process. Manual labor requirements for 
finishing dies after heat treatment have been com- 
pletely eliminated, and production cleaning and 





ee 


WET BLASTING unit consists of original machine and power 
rinse tank, left, to which an odditional blasting cabinet has 
been added. Cabinets connect to rinse tank by track. 
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Finished, 


Maintained 


By E. F. Anderson 


American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp. 


Directional lines and grinding wheel snags—long a prob- 
lem in finishing forging dies—are now being efficiently 
removed by wet blasting. Tolerances, sharp corners and 
lines are not affected. The abrasive gets into areas 
inaccessible by hand, produces an easy-releasing matte 
finish. In die maintenance, it removes scale caused by 
lubricants and high temperatures. Even after many 


cleanings, corners stay sharp and tolerances hold. 


finishing rates have been decidedly improved. Al- 
though it is one of the newest cleaning and finish- 
ing processes, wet blasting is rapidly growing in 
popularity because it offers such close control over 
the surface characteristics of precision-built parts 
and those in which the alteration or breakdown 





THE INSIDE STORY. This shows heavy die on rotary table 
on tracked car inside cabinet of Wheelabrator Liquamatte 
machine. Nozzle is about 2!/2 in. from work. 
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Wet Blasting 





TOLERANCES can easily be held to 0.000! in. 
cleaning shows up heat checks. Method has also eliminated much manual polishing in die maintenance. 


of sharp edges, corners, or lines must be avoided. 

Among the most difficult jobs in the finishing of 
forging dies are minute directional lines and 
grinding wheel snags which are left on the die 
surfaces, since they make it difficult to release 
forged parts from the dies. In the past, these 
lines and snags were expensive to remove. Polish- 
ing papers, brushes, wheels, and stones could be 
used to smooth out wheel and machine tool marks 
and other surface imperfections on flat and ac- 
essible surfaces. But irregular contours and 
ramped quarters made it difficult to obtain satis- 
factory results in the die cavities. Polishing is 
a slow operation anyway, so the need for a fast 
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This die, half scaly—half free is 14 in. long. 


Insert shows how 


precise method of close-tolerance finishing was 
recognized. 

The wet blasting process, which consists of 
hurling at high velocity, very small-sized abra- 
sives in a water suspension, leaves a matte-type 
surface on the die. Matte surfaces are ideal for 
forging dies because they permit easy release of 
a formed part from the die almost immediately 
after it is put into service, thereby eliminating a 
break-in period. They also hold lubricants very 
well. 

Since abrasion is under close control with wet 
blasting, machining, grinding, and manual di- 
mensioning can be done so that the correct 
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“Wet blasting has also elimi- 
nated manual polishing in the 


maintenance of dies .. .” 


tolerances are obtained prior to hardening. It 
is unnecessary to leave any extra metal to com- 
pensate for the wet blasting operation. After 
hardening, the heat treat scale is removed by 
wet blasting and the die is ready for service. 

Wet blasting has also eliminated manual polish- 
ing in the maintenance of dies which have to be 
cleaned. It has been a particular help in remov- 
ing scale caused by lubricants and high tem- 
peratures. This carbonaceous scale can eventually 
alter the shape of a forged part. Therefore 
crevices and corners must be kept clean. Clean- 
ing does not alter the dimensions of the cavities. 
A die produces parts with correct tolerances even 
after many cleanings. The edges on the parting 
faces of the die remain sharp. There is no danger 
of excessive flash during forging. 

A maintenance problem frequently faced is 
that forging dies develop burred edges and cor- 
ners so that the cavities become slightly narrower 
at the top than they are at the bottom. When the 





CLEANING ACTION of wet blast unit is obvious here. 


got 5! sec blast with 325 NE Liquabrasive. 
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die is reworked, with the burred par ground off 
and rebuilt, wet blasting plays an important part. 
The matte-type surface offers more bonding area 
for the metal to cling to than does a perfectly 
smooth surface, and it is excellent for receiving 
the metal used to build it up. Moreover, work- 
men prefer to work on matte surfaces because 
they produce no glare under lights and are there- 
fore less tiring to work on. 

Wet blasting is done in metal cabinets, with 
the slurry mixture propelled at the work through 
a gun. The abrasive is kept in suspension, agi- 
tated either by compressed air or a recirculating 
pump, and is forced through the gun at a high 
velocity by air at from 80 to 100 psi, The opera- 
tor stands outside the cabinet, and with his arms 
extended through gauntlets on the front of the 
machine, he manipulates the abrasive gun (see 
cuts). 

Research indicates that abrasives in the range 
of 140 mesh are most satisfactory for forging 
dies, although a coarser abrasive is sometimes 
preferable. 

In selecting equipment, it is a good idea to send 
typical parts to the manufacturer’s demonstration 
laboratory. Each application has its own peculiar 
characteristics and such a laboratory is valuable 
in determining the proper equipment and abra- 
sive to meet its requirements. 


= See Get 


Rusty, scaly left half of die was masked while right holf 


Abrasives in range of 140 mesh are most satisfactory. 
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Carbide tool cuts cost. for 


threading hardened studs 


iesel engines built by International Harvester 
D Co. at its Melrose Park Works require many 
Jose fitting studs made from steel heat-treated to 
RC 28-34 before threading. Threads have to be 
smooth and close fitting, partly because they must 
screw into precision tapped holes under a speci- 


fied torque. 
Formerly stud threads were cut in conventional 
fashion using standard chasers of high speed 


steel. Chasers had a short life between grinds 
because of the hard steel cut. It was difficult to 
hold the specified limit of only 0.001 in. on pitch 
diam and achieve the smooth surfaces needed. If 
not held, studs would require too much or too 
little torque when applied, causing rejections as 
well as lost time. 

To solve the problem, single-point carbide tools 
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“SARDENED STUDS are threaded with single-point carbide tool in English Cri-Dan lathe. Numerous rapid passes are 
required but close limits are held without the difficulties encountered when high speed steel chasers were used. 


were tried. With carbide tools, fine cuts at 
high speed and consequently numerous passes 
were necessary to hold to required limits and 
smoothness. An English Cri-Dan lathe was 
chosen to do the job. It has an unusually fast 
automatic cam operated mechanism to give the 
tool the rapidly repeating passes needed. 
Single-point carbide tools are provided with 
chip breakers but have standard grind. They 
have long life and hold the specified dimensional 
limits and smoothness. On a typical stud such as 
%4-in. 10 tpi, 21 passes are needed to produce 
the thread. Although tool motions are very rapid, 
production rate is only half that attained with 
chasers. This is offset by a lower scrap percent- 
age, a decrease in grinding and setup time and 
by a marked saving in tool life. 
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Design for double duty— 


DUAL PURPOSE FIXTURES 


By Ed Pirner 


General Monager 
Doaco Machine & Too! Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AY makers, primarily, of instruments and in- 
strument tooling, Daco has seen many tough 
jobs. One of the most interesting is the instru- 
ment part shown in Fig. 1. Though its largest 
dimension is a 1.375-in. diameter, 57 different 
machining operations are required in its produc- 
tion, utilizing a wide range of precision toolroom 
equipment including a jig borer and jig grinder. 

Specified accuracy is within plus or minus 
0.0001 in. on many of its surfaces. The holes 
through the ears must be in line within 0.00005 
in. Several diameters are required to be con- 
centric within 0.0002 in. 

In view of initial limited production quanti- 
ties, every attempt was made to hold tooling cost 
down by making as many fixtures as possible 
serve for more than one operation. In all, about 
32 fixtures are used which were designed and 
built by Daco Machine & Tool Co. 

The cold rolled bar stock is broken down in a 
turret lathe, followed by milling the sides of the 
part ears so they can be used in location during 
the next few operations. Eventually, however, 
the 1l-in. diam shoulder is finished and used for 
location in practically all subsequent operations. 

One of the most interesting fixtures is that 
shown in Fig. 2, used for boring and grinding 
the holes in two ears. These are not straight 
bores, but have two steps. The three diameters 
which create these steps are held within 0.005, 
0.002, and 0.0017 in. respectively. The part is 
set into the fixtures with location from the 1-in. 
diam., and aligned by pins through the holes to 
be bored. After clamping, the pins are with- 
drawn and the top hole is bored on a jig borer. 
Tools are set from the upper face of the guide 
bushing. After boring the top hole, the lever at 
the back of the fixture is moved, withdrawing a 
locking pin. This permits the face of the fixture 
to be rotated 180°, bringing the other ear up 
for boring. An extension from the face, shown 
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Fifty seven different machining operations are re. 
quired to produce a guided missile support rotor 
whose largest dimension is a 1.375 in. diameter. 
Limited production quantities made it necessary to 
keep tooling costs at a minimum. Wherever pos. 
sible, fixtures were made to serve more than one 


operation. A total of 32 fixtures were used. 


at the left in Fig. 3, has a button on its top and 
another on its bottom. One of these buttons, in 
either indexing position, bears on one of two 
0.0001 indicators, for zeroing after indexing. 

One ear is later to be slotted, but boring is 
done first to avoid an interrupted cut. The part 
is removed from this fixture for other opera- 
tions, including slotting the ear, and finally re- 
turned to the same fixture for grinding the holes 
on a jig grinder. Specifications call for taper 
not to exceed 0.00005 in. 

A major operation is milling the spherical 
groove between the ears, done in the fixture shown 
in Fig. 3. Again, location is from the 1-in. 
diam., and a pin is used through the ear bores 
for alignment. After the part is clamped, the 
pin is removed for milling with a special cutter 
With the fixture turned 90°, a second milling op 
eration is performed. 

Another dual-purpose fixture is shown in Fig. 
4. In this tool the slot in one ear is milled. A 
sliding pin, moved by the lever projecting above 
the gage block at the top of Fig. 4, fits in the 
ear. This pin is used for alignment, and is 
slotted so it can remain in the ear during milling 





FIG. |—Part for guided missile requires 57 machining oper? 
tions. Accuracy within plus or minus 0.0001 in. is require? 
on many of its surfaces. Wide range of precision too! room 
equipment is used in machining the part. 
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FIG. 4—Dual purpose fixture shown here is used for milling 
slot in one ear. In second operation fixture uses angle 
cutter to mill chamfer on top inner edge of the slotted ear. 





FIG. 2—Fixture used for boring and grinding the holes in 
the ears. After boring part undergoes several other opera- 
tions, including slotting, and then is returned for grinding. 





FIG. 5—While in this pot chuck, two operations are per- 
formed on the piece. Shaft is bored and OD ground. 


under surface of the top. This brings the top 
face of the part flush with the top of the fixture, 
with the shaft projecting up for machining. 
While in this chuck, two operations are per- 
formed: cylindrical grinding of the shaft OD, 
and boring of the shaft. 





tis 


One of the trickiest jobs on this part is put- 
FIG. 3—Spherical groove is milled between the ears in this ting the slot in this shaft after it is bored and 
niuture. When fixture is turned 90°, @ second milling opero- ground. Part of the slot walls must be tangent 
with the shaft bore. It is necessary to bore the 
hole to the top tolerance limit and mill the slot 
to the low limit. This leaves metal for use of 


tion is performed. Gage blocks on the fixture are used to 
set the tools for the roughing and finishing cuts. 


to provide support. The second operation in this a shaper to square the slot corners while still 
fixture uses a 30° angle cutter to mill the cham- having the sides tangent to the bore walls. The 
fer on the to pinner edge of the slotted ear. An slot is finished by shaving with hand movement 
interesting pot chuck is shown in Fig. 5. This of the shaper head. 
holds the part for operations on the shaft. Since A special drill jig holds the piece at an angle 
the l-in. diam. used for location is on the same for making the angular slot in the main body. 
side of the part as the shaft, the fixture is made An offcenter bushing is used. Turned one way, 
h the locating surface underneath. The part it guides a drill to break out one side of the slot 
inserted under the top of the fixture and Turned the other way, it guides the drill to th: 
ped with the locating shoulder against the other side of the slot. 
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Not a cure all, BUT— 


IMPREGNATION 


Improves casting quality, 


Service life 


President 
Sealmore Corp. 
Muskegon, Mich. 





By J. B. Cantwell 


Manufacturers today are turning to casting impregnation to improve 


casting quality, extend service life, cut rejects. While not a new 


idea, impregnation by modern vacuum-pressure methods as used 


at Sealmore Corp., Muskegon, Mich., has provided a more effective 


method of sealing microporosity and casting voids. Air in voids is 


evaporated under high vacuum. Sealant, a mixture of 500 mesh 


metallic flour in sodium silicate is introduced until castings are 


covered. Then 100 psi air pressure is applied. Result: A below sur- 


face, invisible impregnation. Castings stand higher operating pres- 


sures, and working temperatures are higher than with plastics. 


———— of castings is not new; however, 
as it is known and used today, it is a new ap- 
plication of an old idea. 

For years the telephone companies and power 
companies impregnated their utility poles. Auto- 
motive service establishments have used a form 
of impregnating to repair cracked blocks and 
heads for a long time. 

The impregnation method used before vacuum- 
pressure was an expensive and awkward method. 
To fixture each casting and close all inlets and 
outlets is difficult and expensive. Even discount- 
ing this, there were castings that would not seal 
merely by filling the cavities and applying 600 
psi pressure to force the sealant material through 
the pores. 

The reason for these earlier failures could be 
found by cross-sectioning the area that did not 
seal. In almost all instances of failures, a void 
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was found below the surface of the casting. Upon 
applying high pressures, the air in the void was 
compressed. The pressure built up in the void 
was equal to the pressure being exerted to force 
the sealant material through the pores. When 
the pressure was released, the compressed air 
in the void merely pushed the sealant out. The 
attempt to seal the casting, was, consequently, 
a failure. 

The only way to fill voids and, thereby, save 
valuable castings is to evacuate the air from the 
void. This is done by placing the entire casting 
in a sealed tank and drawing 29% in. vacuum on 
the tank for a time long enough to draw all air 
from the pores and voids of the casting. Then, 
by a series of valves, the sealant material is 
introduced. The sealant completely covers the 
casting. Valves are closed, an air line coupled to 
the tank and 100 psi pressure applied. 
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MODERN IMPREGNATION machinery at Sealmore Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich., includes vacuum equipment, a method of 
admitting sealant to the vacuum chamber, and an air 
pressure system by which external pressure can be applied 


to the castings while covered with sealant. 


After a predetermined time, pressure is re- 
leased and sealant returned to the storage tank. 
The casting is then removed from the tank, rinsed 


of all sealant material on the surface and allowed 
to dry. 

The sealant used in the impregnating process 
must, of necessity, be a materia] that is adapt- 
able to the greatest number of castings. One of 
the first materials used was sodium silicate. The 
limitations of sodium silicate necessitated the 
use of a compound containing other ingredients, 
for example, using sodium silicate as a vehicle 
or carrier. 

This newer material has proved to be a versa- 
tile impregnant. Some of its advantages over 
other materials are (a) low cost (b) ease of 
handling (c) simple rinsing, and (d) air drying. 

As mentioned above, the impregnation material 
used by Sealmore Corp. consists of a mechanical 
mixture of 500 mesh metallic flour and sodium 
silicate, in which the latter is used as a vehicle 
for the metallic flour. 


Porous areas usually have rough surfaces. The 
presence of metallic flour in the impregnating 
material improves adhesion to these surfaces. 

Castings impregnated with this material have 
been subjected to pressures as high as 9000 psi 
for 2% hr with no leaks. In heat tests, it was 
found the material would return to a liquid state 
at 2000°F. 

This material is impervious to most chemicals, 
solvents, salts, ete. It is fungus-proof and does 





IMPREGNATION helps eliminate leakage, microporosity 
Problems. Typical leakage areas are indicated in white on 
aluminum sand casting, left, where heavy and thin sections 
blend: and in brass castings shown at right. 
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not retard electrical properties. Probably the 
most important of its characteristics is its adapt- 
ability to different metals and alloys. 

Castings impregnated with metallic flour and 
sodium silicate offer superior resistance at ele- 
vated temperatures. Whereas castings impreg- 
nated with plastic may have a limiting operating 
temperature of 400° to 500°F, impregnation with 
metallic flour and silica raises the permissible 
operating temperature under many conditions of 
service to as much as 700°F. Impregnated bronze 
castings operating under 100 psi at 200°F have 
shown no indication of deterioration after more 
than 100 hr of service. 

The ideal time to test and salvage a casting is 
when it is in a rough state. Unfortunately, this 
cannot be done in all cases. In the cases where 
machine operations have already been performed, 
the process can be applied without changing criti- 
cal tolerances. In other words, the impregnating 
is invisible; all sealing is done below the surface. 


Consider end use first 


The size and shape of the casting, distribution 
and size of any porosity and the end use of the 
casting must be considered before a decision is 
made to impregnate castings. Microporosity, 
although general throughout the casting, can be 
successfully closed by modern impregnation meth- 
ods. Several suppliers of die castings, for ex- 
ample, who have periodically encountered porosity 
in their castings, have recently decided to im- 
pregnate 100 pct of their production. In this 
case, the cost of impregnation is offset, entirely 
or in part, by the elimination of inspection. 

Particularly where a relatively large amount 
of machining has already been performed, im- 
pregnation may be the best and most economical 
means of recovering a substantial investment in 
machine hours in a batch of castings. 

While no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
about the cost of impregnation, as a general rule, 
the cost will not exceed 25 to 50 pct of the pre- 
viously incurred foundry cost. 

Impregnation is not a cure-all. The process is 
designed primarily to seal micro-porosity and, 
therefore, has definite limitations. However, when 
used in conjunction with dot-welding and cold 
weld, limitations of the process are greatly re 
duced. Welding can often be done in cases where 
there are shrinks, blows, or sand holes too large 
to fill by impregnation, but there must be an open- 
ing to the void. Penetration to a depth of 0.30 to 
0.40 in. is possible using this method. 

Acceptance of impregnation is gaining rapidly 
as a means of saving not only the casting, but 
also valuable machine time. The military has set 
forth specifications covering impregnation under 
MIL-I-6869. 

It is not possible to describe a standard pro- 
cedure for impregnating all kinds of castings. 
Each casting is an individual problem and must 
be treated as such. 
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Purity is its virtue— 





ELECTROLYTIC MANGANESE 
ACCEPTANCE GROWS 


By C. L. Mantell 





Knoxville, Tenn. 


Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Electro Manganese Corp. 


More and more metals producers, ferrous and nonferrous, are using elec- 


trolytic manganese. Over 40 million lb of this high purity, 99.97 pct Mn, 


product has reached the market since 1940. It has found favor as a nickel 


substitute and has opened a whole new field of manganese based alloys 


and permitted higher manganese content in existing alloys. Supplied as 


a chip, it is the end product of an electrowinning process. Its freedom from 


carbon and other foreign elements is of special advantage in steei pro- 


duction. Iron chromium manganese steels show high resistance to corro- 


sion and work harden more readily than the stainless steels—a factor where 


rigidity is needed in large sections. 


orty million lb of electrolytic manganese 

have been produced and consumed—most of it 
since 1940. High purity of manganese made by 
this process, plus unusual] physical properties, 
are steadily pushing production and sales up- 
ward, Fig. 1. A whole new field of manganese 
based alloys, and new higher manganese con- 
tents in existing alloys, ferrous and nonferrous, 
is being uncovered. 

Electromanganese, as distinguished from the 
iron-manganese alloy or ferromanganese used 
by the steel industry, and other manganese ores 
and alloys used industrially, is the pure metal 
from an electrowinning operation. 

Metal of 99.77 plus pet purity has given the 
metallurgist an alloying element which insures 
uniformity and often improves mechanical prop- 
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erties. A typical analysis is given in Table I. 
From 60 to 75 pet of the product goes into steel! 
production. The balance goes into nonferrous 
alloys of copper, aluminum, magnesium and the 
nickel-base alloys, and into ¢hemicals. Manga- 
nese is used either as a scavenger deoxidizer or 
as an alloying element in more alloys than any 
other element. 

Pricewise, electromanganese is at a disad- 
vantage. Largest consumption of manganese is 
as standard ferroalloy, of the analysis given in 
Table II. While statistics are incomplete, stand- 
ard ferromanganese, 7 to 8 pct C, accounts for 
about 96 pet of manganese consumption. This 
does not include spiegel and other low-grade 
products. Medium-carbon ferralloy, 1.5 pct ©. 
is used where carbon, phosphorous, sulfur and 
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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


ELECTROMANGANESE! 
Pet 

Ma 99.9+ 
ee 0.004 

Sulfur 0.0135 

Sulfur trioxide 25g sample = =_- none 

Sulfates ,...25g sample none 

Phosphorus 25g sample = none 
oa less than 0.001 

Copper less than 0.001 

fo , on 

atnonna less than , 

a less than 0.001 
Metals absent by spectrographic analysis: r 

, cee Cobalt Silicon 

Antimony Lead Tin 

Arsenic Molybdenum Titanium 

Cadmium Nickel Tungsten 

Chromium Potassium ——— 

ne 


Electro Manganese Corp., Knoxville, Tenn. 


iron limits permit. Both the standard and me- 
dium grades enjoy a price advantage over elec- 

‘olytic manganese. 

It is with grades other than standard and 
medium-carbon ferromanganese that electro- 
manganese competes. These special and low- 
arbon grades, 0.1 pet C, are produced by long 
established multistage smelting practice. The 
yperations require high metallurgical skill. 
Ores of proper manganese-iron ratio and favor- 
able analysis, particularly with respect to iron 
nd phosphorous, are needed. 

With the exception of pyrometallurgical man- 
yanese, now a Minor factor, the electroman- 
vanese price disadvantage ranges from 2¢ per 
), packed and delivered, for low-carbon special 
yrade, to over 13¢ for low-iron ferromanganese. 
Despite this, electrolytic is used in competition 
vith all of these lower priced grades. 


Production and sales rise steadily 


Since 1940, growth in both production and 
sales has been steady. The price of manganese 
metal had dropped from 40¢ per lb for a less 
pure pyrometallurgical or aluminothermic pro- 
ess metal in 1939 to 28¢ for electrolytic, car- 
load lots delivered in 1949. In August, 1952, 
due to increased costs, the price rose to 30¢. 

Growing importance of electromanganese is 

essed in a recent report by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. In tests carried on over a number of 
years by industry with United States govern- 
ment production of manganese, over 1 million 

) of electromanganese were used. 

Principal virtue of electrolytic managanese 

its freedom from carbon. Consequently it is 

great advantage in making low-carbon steels 
ere low or medium-carbon ferromanganese is 
| ordinarily. Heat time can be reduced. 
“longation is slightly increased and tensile 
ength lowered. On killed deep-drawing steels, 
‘htly improved performance is noted, result- 
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TABLE II 
MANGANESE AND FERROMANGANESE 





Typical Analysis, Pct 


Product Mn Fe si} P c 
Electrolytic manganese Min Max Not Not 
99.98 0.001 found found 0.004 
Manganese metal 95-98 2.0-2.5 | 1.0-1.5 ? |0.06-0.20 
(Thermit process) 
Low-carbon ferroman- Approx Balarce 1-2 Max Max 
ganese, special grade 90 0.06 0.07 
Low-carbon ferroman- 80-85 Balance 1-2 Approx | 0.10 
ganese, regular grade 0.18 
Medium-carbon ferro- 80-85 Balance Max ? Max 
manganese 1.5-2.5 1.5 
Low-iron ferromanganese 85- 90 Max Max ? 7.0 
2.0 3.0 
Standard ferromanganese 78-82 Balance Max Max 7.0 
1.00 0.35 





ing in lower scrap loss. Based on performance, 
it has been suggested as valuable in steels for 
difficult deep-drawing jobs. 

Experience has shown electrolytic manganese 
can be added with equal or superior results to 
basic openhearth steel if added to the ladle. In 
the case of ingot iron and extremely low carbon 
steels, manganese recoveries are erratic owing 
to the high degree of oxidation of the melt. With 
this exception, recoveries of electrolytic man- 
ganese are at least the equivalent of ferro 
grades. 


Suggested for stainless welding rod 

For stainless steels, particularly welding 
rods, electrolytic manganese would be highly 
desirable because of freedom from phosphorous 
and carbon. For making stainless steels with 
very low carbon contents, electrolytic man- 
ganese is desirable. When stainless steels are 
made directly from chromium ore and stainless 
steel scrap, it is used exclusively. 

In the regular manufacture of stainless steel, 
electrolytic manganese has been used in some 
cases. Manganese recoveries are about 90 pct 
for both electrolytic and ferro grades. No dif- 
ferences in physical properties are apparent 
other than those due to closer control of car- 
bon and phosphorous. 











Millions of pounds 
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FIG. |1—Production and use of electrolytic manganese is 
rising steadily, 1952 output may top 8 million Ib. 
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"In some cases operators felt su- 
perior physical properties were 
obtained...” 


Some question had been raised in regard to 
hydrogen content. It has not been established 
with certainty that occasional wildness in heats 
or poor arc stability in welding experiments 
were due to hydrogen in the electrolytic man- 
ganese. 

Normally electromanganese contains 150 
parts of hydrogen per million. This is no prob- 
lem for ordinary uses in the melting process. 
Where needed, metal is available with hydrogen 
eontent of about 5 ppm. 

Electrolytic manganese has proved satisfac- 
tory for alloy saw, chisel, and die steels by the 
basic electric process. Manganese recoveries 
were complete. Recoveries of 100 pct are also 
obtained in low-alloy steels. The metal has 
also been used succesfully in Hadfield man- 
ganese steel. 

In acid electric furnace manufacture of steel 
castings, manganese recoveries for electrolytic 
and ferro grades are equivalent when chips are 
added properly. In some cases operators felt 
superior physical properties were obtained with 
the electrolytic product. Castings may contain 
slightly more hydrogen, but no harmful effect 
on finish has been noted. 


Lower carbon content 


Acid bessemer screw steel treated with elec- 
trolytic manganese has rolling properties su- 
perior to the regular product. It is possible to 
obtain a lower carbon content while maintain- 
ing proper manganese content. Manganese re- 
coveries are equivalent to those of ferro grades 
when coal is added ahead of the electroman- 
ganese as the stream of blown metal flows into 
the ladle. 

Supplied as a cathode chip, Fig. 2, about 





FIG. 2—End product of an electrowinning operation is this 
high purity manganese chip about 1/16 in. thick. 
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1/16-in. thick, electromanganese has a maxi- 
mum bulk density of 178 lb per eu ft. It is pro- 
duced by an electrowinning operation, Fig. 3. 
Manganese ores, if not already soluble, are re. 
duced. Manganese contents are extracted by a 
sulfuric acid leaching solution which is an ano- 
lyte from the electrolytic cells. 

The leach solution, after increase in map. 
ganese content and decrease in acid, is purified, 
After adjustment it becomes a feed liquor to 
the deposition cell where insoluble anodes are 
used. The feed liquor enters the catholyte cham- 
ber of a two-compartment diaphragm cell where 
the manganese content of the feed is stripped. 
The manganese metal is plated on the cathode, 
Figs. 4, 5, and the solution passes through the 
diaphragm to become part of the anolyte. The 
anolyte returns to leach fresh ore. 


Impurities removed 


In contrast to the special ore requirements 
for electric furnace processes which produce 
a less pure metal, a wide variety of ores may 
be used. 


In preparing electrolyte from which meta! 
is deposited, solution impurities such as iron, 
arsenic, antimony, tin, lead, nickel, cobalt, 
molybdenum, silica, aluminum, calcium and 
magnesium are removed. 


Physical properties of manganese, a grayish 
white metal, are summed up in Table III. Vapor 
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FIG. 3—Mangonese ores are leached by a sulfuric acid 
solution, an anolyte from the electrolytic cells. 
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TABLE | 
PROPERTIES OF MANGANESE METAL 


Atomic NUMDOP. «eee e ee eene ne , 7 = 
7 
0 







Atomic weight (1938)......... 
Density § om? at 20°C (68°F). 
Density, b/in 3 at 68°F (20°C) 
Atomic volume, cm3/g atom. . . 
Melting point... ......ceceeeees 


Boiling point... .. 20 eee eee eenenees 
Specific heat _cal/g/°C at room temperature equal 


7 
t246°=3°¢ (2273° + 


btu/Ib/°F at room temperature.......... : 0.107 
Latent heat of fusion, call. oyees sdeaeceand 64.8 
Latent heat of fusion, btu/Ib ; 116.64 


Linear coefficient of thermal expansion/°C at room temperature. 23 
Linear coefficient of thermal expansion/°F at room temperature 12.8 . 
Type of crystal lattice... ...... 2.6. ccc ee wees -++eeee,.Gubie (complex) 
Lattice constant (A = 10-% cm) 20°C (68°F) a®............ 8.804 A 


. Ordinary form at 20°C; sther modifications known or probable at other 
temperatures. 





pressure of manganese at the triple point? is as 
follows: 


VAPOR PRESSURE OF MANGANESE AT 
TRIPLE POINT 


Vepor Pressure mm Hg Triple Point Deg C 


1.8 1280 
6.8 1244 
0.00! Sublimes At 740 


Rate of vaporization increases under a strong 
electric arc in vacuum. At 800°C it doubled; at 
900°C it increased 72 pet; at 1000°C, 8 pct. 
Above that there was little effect. In a 24 pct 
Mn iron-manganese alloy the manganese alone 
vaporized. 

In 1925 three allotropic forms of manganese, 
alpha, beta and gamma were discovered.*: * 
Transition points for manganese made by vacu- 
um distillation were determined using thermal 
analysis as well as density and dilatometric 
methods.®.® Later study indicated three dis- 
continuities in both thermal data and that ob- 
tained by magnetic susceptibility methods ap- 
plied to manganese produced by vacuum dis- 
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FIG. 5—Portion of cell room for production of electrolytic manganese at Electro Manganese Corp. plant. 






FIG. 4—Typical cathode with manganese deposit. 


tillation.‘-* Existence of a fourth, delta, form 
of manganese was suggested. 

Changes in hydrogen solubility of pure man- 
ganese were studied.” From these studies and 
existing data on heat content, the trasition point 
temperatures in Table IV were suggested.': '! 

The alpha and beta forms are brittle and hard 
enough to scratch glass. The pure metal is not 
fabricated. A ductile alloy may be made by 
addition of 2 pct Cu and 1 pet Ni. Gamma man- 
ganese, which changes to alpha at ordinary 
temperatures, is said to be flexible and soft, can 
be bent and cut with scissors, and cannot be 
ground in a mortar. 


Availability of pure manganese with negli- 
gible sulfur, phosphorous and carbon content at 
a time when nickel is less available, has stimu- 


































"Iron-chromium-manganese steels 
. . » have high resistance to cor- 


rosion... 





TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF DATA ON ALLOTROPISM 
OF MANGANESE 


Stability Range 


Density | Form Deg C Crystal Structure 
7.4 Alpha Below 730 Body centered cubic, 58 
atoms to unit cell, 
a = 8.804 A 
7.29 Beta 730°-1100 Body centered cubic, 20 
atoms to unit cell, 
a= 6.300A 
7.2 Gamma 1100°- 1138 Face centered tetragonal, 
4 atoms to unit cell, 
a = 3.767 Ac/a = 0.934 
Delta 1138°-1245 
Liquid Above 1245° + 3 


Transition Points 


Temperature 
From To Dey C Condition 
Alpha Beta 727° = 3 Heating 
Beta Alpha 692°-665 Cooling 
Beta Gamma 1100° + 3 Heating and cooling 
Gamma Delta 1138° = 3 Heating and cooling 
Deita Liquid 1245° = 3 Heating and cooling 


lated greater interest in and production of 
iron-chromium-manganese steels and irons for 
structural purposes, railroad cars and the like. 
These materials, of 16 to 20 pct Cr, 8 to 10 pet 
Mn and about 0.1 pet C, have high resistance to 
corrosion. 

To some chemicals they are less resistant 
than the 18-8 chrome-nickel steels but they 
have greater resistance to gases containing sul- 
fur compounds, In structural shapes the 18 pct 
Cr, 9 pet Mn materials workharden more readily 
than the 18-8 chrome-nickel steels. Where stiff- 
nes and rigidity of large, long sections are 
needed—as in building railroad cars—this is 
an advantage. 





Free from inclusions 


Steels of 17 to 19 Pct Cr, 8 to 10 pet Mn, 0.75 to 
| pet Cu, 0.1 pet C, and 0.2 to 0.5 pct Si have 
excellent resistence to atmospheric corrosion 
and compare well with stainless steels. 

These steels are resistant to all concentra- 
tions of nitric acid at temperatures up to and 
including the boiling point. They are relatively 
free from attack by many industrial chemicals, 
and many commonly used food products. Owing 
probably to their high-manganese content, they 
are relatively free from inclusions, further ia- 
hibiting pitting. 

Electromanganese has become the standard 
form for manufacture of the instrument alloy 
Manganin, 11 to 12 pet Mn, 3 to 4 pet Ni, bal- 
ance Cu, and for the high resistance nickel-chro- 
mium alloys with about 2 pet Mn. 

High-manganese alloys sometimes show para- 
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doxial properties. An alloy of 80 pet electroman- 
ganese, 20 pet Cu has a tensile strength of 119. 
000 psi, elongation of 3 pct, Brinell hardness of 
200, electrical resistance of 140-micro-ohm centj- 
meters and a high vibration damping capacity, 

Electromanganese has commanded attention 
as a replacement for nickel in the copper-zine. 
rickel alloys known as the nickel silvers, widely 
used in World War II, and it has been widely 
used in stainless steels as well as other ferrous 
and nonferrous materials. 

In aluminum alloys, electromanganese competes 
with special low-iron, high manganese ferro- 
alloys, but appreciable quantities are used for 2S, 
25S and the like. In magnesium, electromanga- 
nese competes with manganese chloride added to 
the reduction furnace. Because of its purity how- 
ever, appreciable quantities have been used for 
magnesium alloys, despite greater melting diffi- 
culty. 

Manganese is an important constituent in 
alloys of aluminum, copper, iron, magnesium and 
zinc, as well as more complex systems involving 
these metals. Manganese additions to brasses, 
bronzes, and nickel silvers have received consid- 
erable attention. 

In powder metallurgy, manganese has been 
successfully applied as a constituent of contacts, 
preformed catalysts and sintered alloys. Its pure 
form has made it a preferred material for chemi- 
cals of high purity. 

The binary alloy systems of manganese which 
have been studied cover a wide range. Much of 
the work was done with less pure manganese. 
Systems studied are those of aluminum, anti- 
mony, arsenic, bismuth, boron, carbon, copper, 
gold, iron, lead, magnesium, mercury, molyb- 
denum, nickel, nitrogen, phosphorous, platium, 
selenium, silicon, silver, tellurium, thallium, 
tungsten and zinc. With the availability of high 
purity metal, many of these systems need review. 

Development of electrolytic manganese has 
been entirely American. Although a small-scale 
German and Japanese production was reported 
during World War II, these plants operated for 
only a short period on short deposition cycles. 
Quality of their metal was poor. Present Ameri- 
can productive facilities are being expanded t 
keep pace with increased demands. 
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Enclosed gears . . . with their close tolerances, 
high speeds, shock loads, and great bearing 
and tooth loads . . . operate best when pro- 
tected by Brooks LEADOLENE. With its 
“Indestructible pH-ilm Strength,” this lead- 
based lubricant is definite assurance against 
pitting, galling, finning of teeth and abnormal 
bearing wear. The lubricating efficiency of 
LEADOLENE is not affected by water. 

The following case history indicates the kind 
of service you can expect from LEADOLENE: 
‘Although a good quality lubricant was used in a 


TaN 


CMEC E TT 


will work best 


with 


SAO EN 





units the gears, bearings and shaft journals 
required replacement so frequently that the reductions 
were taken apart every four months. At that time 
they were cleaned, some replacements were made and 
new lubricant was added. When LEADOLENE 
No. 90 was adopted as the lubricant, the reductions 
were operated for over two years with no replace- 
ments and no serious wear.” 

For reduction gear sets ... mill table gear 
. or any other enclosed gear applica- 
tion—you will profit by standardizing on Brooks 
LEADOLENE as vour lubricant. 


drives. . 


certain Cleveland plant's enclosed gear 


reduction 


WRITE for the 20-page brochure, ‘‘The Brooks Oil Story”... 
or for consultation by a Brooks Engineer. 





With LEADOLENE you get these characteristics 


PH-ilm Strength ... 30,000 psi minimum. 


Adhesiveness . . . Affinity for metal 


cevelops maximum adhesion providing 
pe nent coating on gears. 
Water Repelience . . . Effectiveness is not 


rec 


cuced by water. 


Corrosion Prevention . 


ond will 


. » Never acidic 
not etch or corrode. 
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Compounded Stability . . .Will not bleed 
or change physical condition within a 


THE BROOKS OIL CO. 


greater temperature range. Since 1876 

Low Temperature Factors . . . Does not 

harden, crack or decrease in adhesion. Executive Offices and Plant....... Cleveland, Ohio 

Abrasive Resistance . . . Repellent to Executive Sates el ee ee Pittsburgh, Pa. 

adhesion of scale, metallics and other Canadian Offices and Plant...........- Hamilton, Ontario 

contamination. Cuban Office... ..... ME occ cccees Santiago de Cuba 
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mEYCO 
SOLID 
CARBIDE 





MEYCO saws and cutters in various 
diameters and thicknesses can be fur- 
nished to your individual specifica- 
tions. MEYCO cutters have earned an 
enviable reputation where long tool 
life and precision are a must. 

Increase production in your slot- 
ting, venting and slitting operations 
by using MEYCO cutters. Please fur- 
nish complete specifications and quan- 
tities desired when requesting prices 
and indicate material to be cut. 


Manufacturers of precision tools since 1888 
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TITANIUM: 


Use in metal-oxide rectifiers 
opens new field for metal. 


A new type of rectifier recently 
developed by the National Bureau 
of Standards promises to be the 
first major improvement in metal- 
oxide rectifiers since their introduc- 
tion in 1926. 


Made of a layer of semiconduct- 
ing titanium dioxide, a sheet of 
titanium metal, and a counterelec- 
trode of some other conducting 
metal, the new rectifier is still in 
the experimental stage. 


Good At High Heat—Prelimi- 
nary investigations have shown 
that the units withstand voltage in 
the reverse direction reasonably 
well and that their properties are 
satisfactory at elevated tempera- 
tures. The rectifiers are prepared 
by forming a layer of titanium di- 
oxide on a sheet of titanium metal 
and then applying a counterelec- 
trode to the oxide surface. 


Two Methods — Two processes 
have been devised to form the oxide 
layer. By the one the titanium 
metal is heated first in oxygen gas 
and then in hydrogen gas. The 
other—an improved version of the 
first—consists in heating the titan- 
ium metal in steam at elevated tem- 
peratures. 

In the first process, %-in. squares 
of 0.020 in. commercial titanium 
sheet, are polished and heated in 
oxygen gas to form the coat of ti- 
tanium dioxide. A thin, tightly ad- 
herent coat of oxide is obtained 
after a treatment at 800°C for 
about 2 hrs. 


Poor Conductor—The oxide lay- 
er formed in this manner becomes 
a very poor conductor of electricity ; 
it is made into a semiconductor 
with a much greater conductivity 
by heating in hydrogen gas, which 
causes a loss of oxygen. A study 
of the reaction showed that heatiny 
in one atmosphere of hydrogen at 
500°C for 15 min would produce 
sufficient conductivity. 

After the hydrogen treatment, a 
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counterelectrode is electroplated on 
the rectifying surface of the Oxide 
by ac plating techniques. 


Water Vapor—aA second Process, 
using water vapor, produces the 
semi-conducting oxide layer on the 
metallic titanium in one step. The 
most satisfactory films are formed 
by heating similar titanium plates 
in steam at 600°C for about 3 hrs. 
Counterelectrodes are then electro. 
plated to form a finished unit, This 
process produces a rectifier with 
improved electrical properties with- 
out the undesirable embrittlement 
accompanying the other method. 
The units can withstand a reverse 
voltage of about 20 v per plate. 


RESISTANCE WELDING: 


Method gives greater strength, 

more uniformity in welds. 

Greater strength and uniformity 
in sheetmetal resistance welds is 
reported for a process recently de- 
veloped by G. R. Brolaski, Rohr 
Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif. 

Thinning of sheetmeta! caused 
by pressure of the electrodes be- 
fore and during welding has been 
a frequent source of metal failure. 
This is especially true with seam 
welding. 


Protector—The new device uses 
a protector between the electrode 
and the surface of the parts being 
welded. The protector is a bar or 
strip of metal similar to the elec: 
trode, wider than the electrode tip, 
and long enough to cover the en- 
tire weld. 

The bar is thick enough to with- 
stand pressure of the electrode 
without bending or warping. One 
side of the bar is shaped to con- 
form to the part being welded 
Thinning of sheetmetal at the 
weld area has been eliminated 


Tubular Parts — Tubular parts 
may be welded more accurately Dy 
this method. Severe warping o 
bending of the sections forming 
the tube, due to pressure 0! the 
electrodes on the curved suriaces, 
is prevented. 
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HYDRAULIC VISE: 


Polished chrome piston rods held 
tight in unusual clamping fixture. 


Hew to hold polished chrome 
plated steel piston rods_ tight 
enough to permit fast, economical 
assembly of piston and followers 
was the problem faced by Planet 
Products Corp., Cincinnati. 

An unusual, booster - powered 
clamp with a 15-ton squeeze solved 
the problem. The unit was de- 
signed and built by Planet in con- 
junction with Miller Motor Co., 
Chicago, maker of air and hydrau- 
lic equipment. 


Uses Small Pump—A smal! in- 
expensive hydraulic pump operat- 
ing at only 250 psi powers the en- 
tire device. Clamping pressure is 
obtained by use of a standard 5-in. 
bore 6.25 to 1 fluid pressure booster. 

This drives a 5 in. bore high 
pressure hydraulic cylinder, the 
piston rod of which operates the 
movable clamping member 


Assembled As Unit — Booster 
and cylinder are assembled in- 
tegrally as a single compact unit 
with ne high pressure piping used 





CHROME POLISHED steel piston rods are 
neld in 15-ton grip during assembly opera- 
tion with this unusual hydraulic vise at 
Planet Products Corp., Cincinnati. Brass 
ows prevent scratching of polished surface. 


vetween them. Brass clamp jaws 
prevent marring of the polished rod. 

A tightening adapter is hinged 
’ swing away from or toward the 
‘amped rod. A circular tightening 
“ise Is turned clockwise or counter- 
‘lockwise by ratchet action of 2 
‘mail hydraulic cylinders. 
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Magnaflux plays an important part 
in building safety into jet engines. 
With every part a critical part, it is 
essential that cracks and flaws be 
discovered at time of production 
and throughout maintenance, no 
matter how minute or well hidden. 

That's why all jet engine manufac- 
turers use Magnaflux to find hidden 
defects in metals—to show up cracks 
too small for the human eye to see. 
Magnaflux makes invisible cracks 
instantly visible, even when below 
the surface, in the making and 
maintenance of many products—from 
automobiles to locomotives, from 
sewing machines to sleeping cars! 

Magnaflux is low in cost, non- 
destructive—and so fast that it 
performs at production line speeds! 
... For detailed information write 
for literature—how Magnaflux saves 
money and lives, described on re- 
quest without obligation. 


MAGNAFLUX 


Tees 






% 

A 
| Ogre’ 
MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


5902 Northwest Hwy. « Chicago 31, Illinois 
New York * Dallas * Detroit * Cleveland « Los Angeles 
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STEELMAKING: 


Unusual method for closing open- 
hearth tap-holes developed. 


A novel method of closing open- 
hearth tap-holes, developed by a 
Youngstown steelman, is reported 
to give a cleaner tap-hole, elimi- 
nate undesirable erosion and give 
quicker taps. The faster taps help 
maintain steel composition purity. 

A bag is placed in the tap-hole 
from the exit end and pushed up 
toward the furnace end. Generally 
made of a flexible fireproof ma- 
asbestos or wire 


terial such as 





FLEXIBLE BAG (no crosshatch) is set up in 
tap hole of an openhearth furnace and sur- 
rounded by refractory materials. Horizontal 
crosshatch at top indicates steel bath. 


fabric, the bag is cylindrical and 
slightly longer than wide. 


Adapts To Contour — Since the 
bag is flexible, it adapts itself to 
the contour of the tap-hole. It is 
filled with semi-refractory materi- 
al, relatively soft and non-harden- 
ing and preferably possessing gas- 
sifving characteristics when sub- 
ject to the temperature of the 
furnace. 

One satisfactory material is raw 
dolomite, but mixtures of burnt 
and raw dolomite, mixtures of 
crushed burnt dolomite, magnesite, 
chrome ore, or other refractory 
with coal may also be used. 


Moved In Cradle — Filled with 
the described material, the bag 
can be moved into tap-hole posi- 
tion by means of a curved sheet 
metal cradle carried upon a long 
bar. The innermost end of the bag 
is generally positioned about 2 to 





10 in. from the innermost end of 
the tap-hole. 

A highly refractory material 
such as burnt dolomite is shovele; 
in from the front of the furnace t) 
cover the innermost end of the bay 
and close the end of the tap-hole 


Bag Expands—A highly refrac. 
tory material, such a burnt dolo. 
mite is then tamped into the re. 
mainder of the tap-hole from th 
exit end. This causes the bag ; 
expand outwardly into tight cop. 
tact with the tap-hole. The dis. 
charge end of the tap-hole may be 
closed with a plug of clay in ae. 
cordance with known practice. 

During a heat the burnt dolo- 
mite hardens and solidifies ovyey 
the innermost end of the bag. Heat 
penetrates into the material in the 
bag and partially gassifies the 
contents to create pressure toward 
the furnace end of the tap-hole. 
This prevents the molten steel from 
penetrating down through the re 
fractory layer. 


Report on Aluminum Conductors 


To answer needs for accurate in- 
formation about aluminum electri- 
cal wire and cable, the National 
Electrical Contractors Assn. has 
prepared a “Report on Aluminum 
Electrical Conductor.” Industry 
and government construction agen- 
cies cooperated in supplying mate- 
rial for the report. Copies are 
available or from 
Thomas Elizabeth 
ts ae 


from NECA 
& Betts Co., 





Ghoek 





We chart the production here individually. 
1 got the idea while lying in a hos; tal bea. 
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BIBLES AND BUSINESS: 


-tyurer mixes machines and 


Manufc 

missionary work in Liberia. 
Spreading the Gospel is a prime 
Sp! 


n the career of R. G. Le- 
_ builder of construction 
machinery. Recently a converted 
LSM nded in Liberia with a 
} cargo of construction ma- 
chinery as part of a LeTourneau 
spons red earn - learn program. 
The project was undertaken by 
newly created LeTourneau of Li- 


Dp 
t 


Tourneau 


$700,0 ( 


beria, Ltd. 





TREE SAW to aid in Liberian land-clearing 
operations is loaded aboard by built-in 
topside crane. Equipment is easily moved 
from hatch to shore. 





SHIP is converted LSM. Converted at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., the vessel carried a $750,000 
cargo of construction machinery for use in 
building roads, clearing land in Liberia. 


Mr. LeTourneau believes the 
vest Way to spread the Gospel is to 
help people help themselves. “B) 
eaching them to use machines... 
we can show them more than we 


can tell them about the right wa 
live,” the machinery maker says. 


And s backed up this belief 
Wit mey, 

Cargo—Purchased and outfitted 
ata t cost of $250,000, the ship 


led with a cargo of con- 
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THROUGHOUT 
INDUSTRY 





Reflectoscope testing during manufacture guards 
against internal flaws or cracks in this injection 
mold die assuring complete dependability. , 





: CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 
. WASTE © REJECTS 
: WITH 


Reflectoscope testing prior to ma- T fF S T | N G 
chining eliminates wasted time and 


loss of materials resulting from 

faulty metal. The Chicago impression Die Company — makers 
of plastic injection mold dies — is one of the 
many firms throughout industry that has found 
two important benefits from Sperry Ultrasonic 
Reflectoscope testing. 





First — Testing of raw materials before process- 
ing eliminates the many man- and machine- 
hours that are wasted when hidden flaws or 
inclusions are discovered during manufacture. 
Second — Reflectoscope testing the finished 
products assures that no flaws have developed 
that might cause failure in use. Customer 
acceptance and satisfaction is assured. 





Simple, economical and effective in operatien, 
Testing this large finished die as- the Reflectoscope penetrates up to 30 feet in 
sures freedom from internal defect solid metal with an ultrasonic beam that de- 
and possible failure-in-use. pendably detects and locates hidden internal 
flaws, defects and inclusions. 


Write today for complete information; learn how you can reduce testing 
costs and improve quality control in your plant. The Sperry Reflectoscope 
is available through Sperry’s convenient, economical, in-plant Testing 
Service, conducted by Sperry’s experienced Inspection Engineers. Ask for 
details concerning sale or rental of the Sperry Ultrasonic Reflectoscope. 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
309 SHELTER ROCK ROAD 
Danbury, Connecticut 

REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Write for New 
Bulletin F-3, 


SHEET & PLATE 
FABRICATION 
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Whatever your requirements in 
sheet, plate and alloy fabrication, 
Kirk & Blum can produce for you 
. economically and quickly. 
Complete facilities to %2” capacity 
for square and rotary shearing, brak- 


ing, forming, rolling, punching, riveting, 
welding, grinding, drilling and finishing 
sheets and light plates and structurals. . 


For complete details, write for literature 
on fabrication facilities and experi- 
ence or send prints to: 


THE KIRK & BLUM MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 

3200 FORRER STREET @ CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
e 
. eo 

ee 

oN" TT ° 
caw, 16/07 
—_ METAL FABRICATION ° 
a 








Tanks 

Spare Parts 
Boxes 

Panel Boards 


Machine Bases, 
Pedestals 
and Frames 


Hoppers 


Electrical 
Enclosures 


Guards 
Rolled Steel 
Rings 

Racks @Pans 
Stampings 
Louvre Panels 
Cabinets 











—Tethnieal Briefs—__ 


struction machinery ya] y 
$700,000. 

The LSM left New Orleans July 
29, refueled at San Juan, Puen, 
Rico, and 16 days later landed jy 
Liberia, 

The expedition is headed by Mr 
and Mrs. Gus Dick of Longview 
Tex. Mrs. Dick is the daughter ¢; 
Mr. and Mrs. LeTournean, y; 
Dick is a civil engineer. 


Qed a 


LEADERS of the Liberian expedition, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gus Dick, talk over plans with 
R. G. LeToureau, sponsor of the expedition. 





Will Clear Land—Construction 
machinery also will be used to 
build roads and clear land for ag- 
ricultural purposes. It is antici- 
pated that products such as sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, rice and rubber can 
be raised on the developed land. 


LeTourneau expects to market 
such things as minerals, mahog- 
any, rosewood and ironwood. 


GUN BARREL FURNACE is o completely 
packaged unit, including automatic wore 
and unloading devices. Furnace, shown Cv" 
ing assembly at Lindberg Engineering - 
plant, is 42 ft long x 10 ft wide x !9 ft hig 
Barrels are hardened, quenched ond drawn 
in pass through unit. 

Turn Page 30 
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WAREHOUSE STOCK 


Why they think of WARD when it’s SPRING STEEL 





Why do so many concerns refer to WARD as “THE 
HOUSE OF SPRING STEEL?” 


Over the years, satisfied users throughout the 
United States and Canada knew they could obtain 
the proper grade of SPRING STEEL for the in- 


tended application. 


Adequate stocks are always available, with two 
thousand (2,000) sizes of both TEMPERED and 
UNTEMPERED grades, which give the customer 
an UNLIMITED SELECTION. 


If WARD is not your TOP SOURCE for SPRING 
STEEL, then we respectfully solicit your consid- 
eration with the confidence, once you patronize 
WARD, you will be among the countless steady 


users of this highly specialized product. 
Our general catalog will be furnished upon request. 


WARD STEEL COMPANY 


87A Rindge Avenue Extension * Cambridge 40, Mass. 


~ UNiversity 4-2460 
jur- 
$h 
> Branches Sales Agent: CHARLES H. STAMM 
7 Fenner St., Providence, R. I., GAspee 1-5573, 1-8573 10 North Main Street * West Hartford 7, Conn. 
3042-3058 West 5lst Street, Chicago, Illinois, Grovehill 6-2600 Hartford 32-4448 
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SMALL STAMPINGS 


A COST-SAVING, VERSATILE 
APPROACH TO THEIR MANUFACTURE 


Possibly you've always thought that a 
quick look at the quantity involved decides 
how a stamping shall be made. Sometimes 
it is done that way but it isn’t the sure way 
to lowest costs. 


A more scientific approach by the 
STAMPINGS Division of the Laminated 
Shim Company in Glenbrook, Connecticut 
frowns on the term “short run stamping.” 
There is what is known as the short run 
method but there is no definite dividing 
point between short run and production 
quantities. Contour, tolerances, material, 
many other items all affect the manufac- 
turing method when costs are being care- 
fully figured. 


NO ONE METHOD IS ALWAYS CHEAPEST; 
THREE ARE NEEDED 


Machine-Cut Method: The STAMPINGS 
DivisiON goes one step further than Short 
Run and Production Methods. The 
Machine-Cut Method, though not strictly 
a stamping operation is a valuable addition 
to stamping procedure. Custom built 
slitters, cutters, saws and files use experi- 
ence-gained techniques to fashion the 
smaller quantities of parts. No dies are 
made; only stock punches are used. Obvi- 
ously labor cost is understandably high but 
there is no tool charge. 


| 


COST OF TOOL AND LABOR 


NUMBER OF PIECES 


Short Run Method: As quantities increase 
(and depending upon the complications of 
contour, material, etc.) the economy of a 
temporary blanking die must be consid- 
ered to eliminate the labor expense of 
machine-cutting. When this point is 
reached, manufacture is by the Short Run 
Method and the blanking is supplemented 
by other bench press operations. Here 
labor cost is at a medium level but a 
modest tool charge is incurred. 


SHORT RUN ’ 
4 PRODUCTION 


AND LABOR 


cost OF TOOL 


Production Method: As quantities increase 
the Production Method using standard dies 
with high speed automatic presses becomes 
more attractive. A relatively high tool 
charge can then be amortized over a great 
number of parts. Labor charge is 
negligible. 


The Production Method as developed 
by the STAMPINGS DiVvisION is offering 
unusual cost saving possibilities because of 
the new low-cost, full service Hecht-type 
die developed by the company for certain 
applications. 


It is interesting to note that sometimes a 
very small quantity of parts would require 
a standard die because of complications or 
close tolerances or tough materials in- 
volved. Thus occasionally a very small 
quantity goes into the production classifi- 
cation. 


PRODUCTION 
' 
SwHORT RUN 


4 
MACHINE 
cur 


AND LasBsOR 


cost OF TOOL 


1,000 10,000 
NUMBER OF PLlECES 


LOWEST COST IS ASSURED WHEN 
SUPPLIER HAS ALL THREE METHODS 


The illustrations show typical stamped 
parts along with relative costs and break- 
ing points for each of the three manufac- 
turing methods. Unless a supplier can offer 
all three, his costs cannot always be low. 
For a given quantity, only one method can 
be most economical. 


ONE OR ONE MILLION 
PARTS FROM SAME SUPPLIER 


An important corollary to the above is 
that an experimental part in small quan- 
tities can be handled by the same supplier 
when full production quantities are needed 


Further, it is important that a supplier 
be fully informed, if possible, on later or 
total requirements for a given part. As the 
charts point out, such information will 
affect manufacturing method and make 
possible cost reductions, 


FURTHER INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


An illustrated 12 page brochure describing 
in greater detail the methods mentioned 
above is available on request to the 
STAMPINGS DivISION 
Laminated Shim Company, Inc 
3209 Union Street, Glenbrook, Conn. 


——Teehnical Bricis____ 


POWDER METALLURGY: 


Three methods find wide USe for 

conversion of metals ‘>. Powder. 

Three major methods are find. 
ing wide use for conversion of 
metals to powder for use in poy. 
der metal processing — atomizing 
reduction and electrolytic deposi. 
tion. 


Droplets — Atomizing is largely 
used for low melting-points me. 
als, such as lead, tin, aluminun 
and brass. The metal is melted, 
poured in a thin stream. As it 
emerges from the nozzle it is hit 
with a high-speed stream of air, 
gas, or water-spray. This creates a 
shower of tiny droplets which 
stroke a collector as tiny solid 
particles of spherical or tear-drop 
shape. When they hit the collector 
they are a cold, solidified powder. 

Reduction is the most widely 
used method. Copper, iron, and 
tungsten are commonly treated by 
reduction. Oxides of the desired 
metals are derived from ores by 
roasting, or by chemical means (as 
hydroxides from solution). These 
are then ground in a ball-mill to 
powder. This is reduced to metal 
in a hydrogen atmosphere furnace 


Burned—lIron oxides oftea of 
Swedish origin, are often heated 
in the presence of coal or coke. 
This burns out the air and creates 
carbon dioxide as a reduciag gas 

Copper oxides are usually han- 
died in trays in a hydrogen 2 
mosphere at about 1500°F. The 
oxygen burns out and leaves Cop 
per particles. These are a loosely 
sintered cake as they leave the te 
ducing furnace but are easily 
broken into powdered copper. 


Electrolytic Deposition — 1) 
process is used for many metals 
but especially iron and copper, 4! 
often silver. With respect to CoP 
per the cost of the electrolytic and 
reduction processes is much the 
same so that the buyer's cholte 
rests often on delivery. 

With respect to iron the elect 
lytic product is more expensive 
but for some purposes Detter 
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GENERAL PURPOSE 
90,000 line designed for 


residential, commercial and 
other applications where 
price is limiting and the serv- 
ice factor is not great. 





UNIFORM STYLING 


one 


ASK YOU 





INDUSTRIAL 


40,000 line designed for 
general industrial or institu- 
tional and commercial appli- 
cations where the service 
factor is greater and price is 
an important consideration. 
MEETS BOTH GOVERNMENT AND 
NEMA SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
TYPE A SWITCHES. 





R ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTOR FO 





Whaat 
MARKETS 







line can’t do two or three 


jobs without compromising 
price and performance® 


: 
Pe ie 
* Fh ra 
* ss : ’ 
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HEAVY-DUTY INDUSTRIAL 


80,000 and 50,000 line 
designed for mass production 
industries where price is sec- 
ondary to continued perform- 
ance under conditions of 
severe service and maximum 
safety. The 50,000 line is used 
where space is limited. BOTH 

ARE TYPE A but go far beyond 
those requirements. 


R SQUARE D PRODUCTS 























































































Sa Strip that 
requirements in Temper, Gau 

On yourttst onder for Cold Rolied rip- 
—it will pay you to check with Follansbee. — 





FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 





GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


POLISHED BLUE SHEETS AND COILS SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Sales Ofices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 

waukee. Sales Agenis—Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Nashville, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Mills—Follansbee, W. Va. 


FOLLANSBEE METAL WAREHOUSES 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Rochester, N.Y. Fairfield, Conn. 





—Teehniecal Briefs _ 
COLD MILL: 


Nichols expands aluminum 
with addition of 2-high mill, 
Installation of an Achenbach 
cold-reducing mill for productio, 
of aluminum sheet has extende 
operations of the Nichols Wire & 
Aluminum Co. Nichols recently ip. Me Case | 
stalled the first continuous ey’re 
machine developed for production ME 
of aluminum rod. pettere 
The 2-high, 42-in. wide cold.r. ™pUCceS 
ducing mill is already in operation, pikes CO! 
using aluminum re-roll stock to pro. ee 
duce sheet in thicknesses from 0,04) An a 
in. to 0.010 in., up to 36 in. wide. 






pf mac! 


he rig) 


Whe 
spindl 





PLANT INTEGRATION moved a step for OTGS 
ward at Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co. with I format 
installation of Achenbach cold-reducing mill You ca 

Plant Integration — Installation 
of the sheet mill is a step toward 
fuller plant integration. In rod and 
wire products, the plant now starts 
directly with the pig aluminun, by 
using the Properzi continuous cast- 
ing and rolling mill for aluminum 
rod. 

Major end products of sheet pro- 
duced by the cold-mill are alumi- 
num roofing and roofing fixtures 
Nichols is one of the world’s larg- 
est producers of aluminum nails. 
Turn Page 
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1 haven't the heart to restore his sanity. He 
doesn't know a thing about inflation, toms 
Russia or CMP. 
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Case histories have appeal, whether 
ey're about someone’s time being 
bettered at a lathe or at an altar. 
Success likes success, and “misery 
ikes company.” 

















\d-re. 
ition, 
VM An “automatic’s” case history is just . 
an end of a means a ee 
of machining facil- 
ty. If you procure 
e right facilities, 
sood case histories 
will result in your 


ip lant. 


eo 


Front Side of Tooling 
THE FACILITY Aree 1.5/2-SIX 
















When selecting the best multi- 
spindle automatic facility for your 
needs, you will want to compare all 
brands. But you should have full in- 
formation for a thorough comparison. 
You can have it on CONOMATICS, 


Rear Side of Tooling 


Cross drilling, cross milling, end Area 1-5/8-SIX 
broaching, end milling, and sawing 


OCCT CMe uC LNA CC. 
by stopping the work spindles — often 
a costly procedure. For certain re- 
quirements, such as for the broached 
CRU RCE RUC mat tT By 
have performed all of the operations 
mentioned without stopping the 
work spindles. 








A Comparison of ALL Automatics is in favor of Cone 








a CONE AUTOMATIC 
onomatic} ==: 
WINDSOR, VT., U.S.A. 
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Production Heat Treating 
Techniques are Determined in 


HEVI DUTY 


A large automotive and ord- 
nance manufacturer uses Hevi 
Duty high temperature furnaces in 
its metallurgical laboratory for de- 
termining production heat treating 


cycles. 


HEVIED-UTY, 


ae 








| 
| 
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| 






FURNACES 


These furnaces provide the uniform 
heat needed in this important work. 
Temperatures are accurately con- 
trolled to 2600° F. For day in day 
out production or precision la- 
boratory work rugged Hevi Duty 
furnaces will meet your require- 
ments. Write for bulletin IND-741 
today. 


DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, 
Heat Treating Furnaces... Electric Exclusively 


WISCONSIN — 


Constant Current Regula tors 
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METAL ADDITIVES: 


Cartridge with time-ic 
fuse aids in purifying metals, 


Metal producers have long ree. 
ognized the value of treating met. 
als with such highly Feactiye 
agents as sodium. Technical diff. 
culties connected with Placing th 
additive in the molten charge hoy. 
ever have made metalmen wary 9 
using these additives. ial 

A practical and safe method af 
treating molten metals with highly 
reactive additives has been dey. 
oped. The metals industries ¢, 
now deoxidize or treat molten me. 
als with highly reactive treating 
agents. The injector cartridge, 
equipped with time-temperatur 
fuses, were developed by J. §, W. 
Bates of Phoenix, Arizona, 












Problem— The tendency of addi. 
tion agents to vaporize suddenly 
and to violently throw large quan- 
tities of molten metal into the air 
has been a serious drawback to 
the use of many active addition 
agents. 

Sodium, lithium, calcium ani 
magnesium have been considered 
dangerous additions to be made to 
molten steel. Used as addition 
agents in the center of a cartridge, 
safe limiting quantities have been 
found by experiment using the in- 
jection method. 


Added Gradually—tThe additive 
must be released and ejected grai- 
ually, before dangerous internal 
pressures such as might cause ex- 
plosions are developed and before 
external dissolution causes the 
cartridge to rise. The cartridge 
must have the equivalent of a 
time-temperature fuse arrange 
ment. Such a cartridge has been 
developed. 

The “Injector” assembly of con- 
tainer or cartridge has a core © 
additive material, and a time-tem- 
perature fuse mechanism to I 
lease the additive safely. 











Time - Fuse Mechanism — 7 h¢ 
time-fuse mechanism is in the 
form of relatively thin spots in the 
wall of the cartridge. The entire 
cartridge is made of the same base 

Turn Page 
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stainless steel advantages 


... with carbon steel strength 


--. at lower cost 


If you use stainless steel in your fabrication or construction, 
chances are you can lower your material costs substantially 
by means of C F & I Stainless-Clad Plates. 

In numerous and diversified applications, these plates are 
giving all the advantages of stainless steel, including prolonged 
resistance to the corrosive action of acids and alkalis. 

C F & I Stainless-Clad Plates are a composite of stainless 
steel permanently bonded to a carbon steel backing. Easy to 
fabricate, they will not buckle, crack or peel under the severest 
forming operations. To order, write or call Claymont Steel Prod- 


ucts, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 

THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Oakland, California 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo 
Chicago * Detroit * New York * Philadelphia 
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STANDARD TOOL 
‘ ON SPECIAL JOB 
Reduces TOOL COSTS 65% 


Here’s what happened during an inside 
threading operation at an atomic special proj- 
ect. A special carbide cutting tool was being 
used for the job, which requires a No. 10 
Acme thread in steel S.A. E. 1030. Every- 
thing went wrong, however. Tools were 
breaking, and the result was not one piece 
was completed. 


Mr. Howard G. Frisby, Jr., rep- 
resentative of Choctaw, Inc., 
Memphis, came to the rescue. He 
furnished a Wendt-Sonis standard 
AR style carbide tool bit, turned 
it up sideways and reground it on 
the job. Breakage was eliminated, 
the job finished and tool costs 
reduced 65%. 


YOUR CHOICE OF CARBIDE 

When you choose Wendt-Sonis, you select the 
brand and type of carbide you want. You also 
select from a complete range of Wendt-Sonis 
standard tool sizes. All Wendt-Sonis carbide- 
tipped tools have rust-resistant tool shanks made 
from highest quality steels for greater economy 
and faster production, 


Free! CHIP BREAKER CHART 


Contains illustrations of 
chip-breakers, grinding in- 
structions and recommenda- 
tions for their use. Chart 
size with tab for wall hang- 
ing. Write: WeNpt-SoONIS 
ComMPANY, Hannibal Mo. 


WENDT’ sonis 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 
580 N. Prairie Ave., 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


CARBIDE-TIPPED CUTTING TOOLS 
BORING TOOLS © CENTERS * COUNTERBORES © SPOTFACERS © CUT-OFF 
TOOLS © DRILLS © END MILLS © FLY CUTTERS © TOOL BITS © MILLING 
CUTTERS © REAMERS # ROLLER TURNING TOOLS ¢ SPECIAL TOOLS 


Eee kta ell oe 
Chicago, Ill. 
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metal and the thin spot oy Spot 
are dissolved away rapidly ty * 
pose the additive meta]. ‘ 

In another time-fuse arrange. 
ment a fusible plug is useg, The 
metal has a melting point deloy 
the boiling point of the additive 
agent within the cavity. In th 
case of steel, an aluminum fusip}, 
plug may be used with a steel hogy 
and metallic sodium as an additiy. 
agent in the cavity. 


Plug Melts First—If the adi. 
tive agent is magnesium, the fusi. 
ble plug in the steel cartridge may 
be copper. In either case, the plu; 
melts before the additive agent 
boils and before any explosive 
pressures can be developed. 
The vaporized additive agent is 
emitted in the form of jets from 
the orifices opened by the fusible 
plug. This jet action causes 
thorough dispersion of the addi- 
tive within the bath of molten 
metal added to the cartridge. 








Plan Gouging Demonstration 

A process of cutting and gouging 
metals by using carbon arc and com- 
pressed air will be demonstrated at 
the National Metal Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 18 to 24. Known 
as the Arcair process, the method 
permits foundries and steel fabri- 
cators to remove welds, or casting 
defects or clean weld roots rapidly. 
Operating on DC welding current, 
the simple torch has a self-align- 
ing air jet and adjustable electrode. 
Turn Page 
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For cutting time while cut- 
ting metal, nothing has 
ever beaten STAR hack- 
saw blades, frames, and 
metal-cutting band saw 
blades. 


Tell your supplier you 
want STAR — the blades 
most people buy. 








Sold only through 
recognized distributors 


CLEMSON BROS., Inc. 


ih MIDDLETOWN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Py 









fokers of Hand and Power Hock Sow Blades, 
Frames, Metol Cutting Band Sow Blades 
and Clemson Lown Machines. 







@ 1082A 












TURBOJET: 


Complicated aircraft engine works 
on simple principle. 


The oarsmen in a racing shell 
who impart forward motion to the 
shell by applying a rearward force 
to the water are using the same 
propulsion principle used in the 
turbojet engine. 

The racing shell, according to 
John B. Graef of Westinghouse’s 
Aviation Gas Turbine Div., gains 
forward motion when oarsmen in- 
crease the rearward velocity of the 
water through which the shell is 
passing. 


Thrust—Since the speed of the 
shell depends upon the size of the 
oars and the frequency of strokes, 
the reaction that moves the boat 
forward — thrust — must depend 
upon the amount of water, or mass, 
handled and the extent to which its 
velocity is increased. 

The turbojet engine is a mech- 
anized version of the racing-shell- 
oarsmen engine, converting chem- 
ical energy of fuel into mechanical 
energy needed to increase the mo- 
mentum of a portion of the fluid 
through which it is passing. 


Greater Air Mass—lIt, too, may 
increase its thrust by accelerating 
a greater mass of air to the same 
velocity, by accelerating the same 
mass to a higher velocity, or a com- 
bination of both. 

Air is drawn or rammed, depend- 
ing on speed, into the inlet diffuser. 
This diffuser changes a part of the 
velocity of the air into pressure 
and directs the air into the com- 
pressor. 


Increased Pressure — The com- 
pressor increases the pressure of 
the air to the point where, upon 
entering the combustion chamber, 
the air may be at a pressure of any- 
where from 8 to 16 times that in 
the inlet diffuser, depending upon 
the designed compression ratio of 
the engine. 

In the combustion chamber, about 
25 pet of the air is mixed with fuel 
and the mixture ignited. Balance 
of the air is used to cool the metal 
parts of the combustion chamber. 


—Teehnieal Briefs———_— 
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BIG © CHINES: 


Thin’ stronger aircraft materials 
forn.-o om massive machines. 


Ma hines more massive and 
more »owerful than any ever used 
befor: in aireraft manufacturing 
symbolize the approach of a new 
pee in aireraft manufacturing. 

Huve new presses and mills are 
housed in Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.'s Hall of Giants, headquar- 
ters of a manufacturing revolu- 


tion, will help the company keep 
pace with airframe design beyond 
1965. Machines are large enough 
and powerful enough to handle the 
largest and strongest aircraft met- 
als expected to be developed in 
that time, 


Handle Aircraft Materials—De- 
signs for the machines capable of 
handling the thin, high strength 
metals developed by Lockheed en- 
gineers working with machinery 
builders of standard machine tools 
were not considered adequate. 

Major cutting operations are 
performed by a Giddings & Lewis 
skin mill—only machine of its kind 
in the aircraft industry today. 
Principal parts milled by this 


dual-purpose machine include in- . 


tegrally stiffened inner wing pan- 
els and one-piece skins for the 
wings of all-weather jet intercep- 
tors. 


Two In One—The skin mill can 
cut, taper and profile sheets up to 
10 ft wide by 32 ft long. The mill 
combines the effectiveness of two 
machines in one unit. Formerly, 
milling and profiling operations 
would have required separate ma- 
chines. The machine is 18 ft high x 
30 ft wide x 80 ft long. It weighs 
200 tons. 

The big Cincinnati Hydrotel, 
rated largest of its type, is another 
cutting machine in the Hall. It is 
used principally for machining 
structural aircraft parts of odd- 
shaped contours from forgings, a3 
well as integral ribbed sheets. 


Duplicating — Another giant is 
huge Keller duplicating ma- 
®, used primarily to manufac- 
steel or Kirksite metal dies, 
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What's New in New Jersey 








King of Prussia 


PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OF GREAT INTEREST to indus- 
trialists is the news that plans for the interconnection 
of the New Jersey Turnpike with the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike are being developed rapidly. 

The proposed route of this interconnection is from 
the outskirts of Florence, N. J. to Edgely, Pa., using a 
new Delaware River crossing and connecting with a 
to-be-built extension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike from 
King of Prussia to Edgely. 

Already the New Jersey Turnpike has proved of 
immense value to manufacturers, even though it has 
been open for less than a year. The interconnection 
with the Pennsylvania throughway will enable shippers 
to use these non-stop facilities from New York to the 
West. 

Here in New Jersey — at the Crossroads of the East — 
is a magnificent system of more than 1700 miles of 
paved state highways and some 6000 miles of hard- 
surfaced county roads. 


Write Box A, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
70 Park Place, Newark, N. J. for your copy of the brochure, 
“An Industrialist's View of the Crossroads of the East.” 


PUBLIC‘, SERVICE 


... AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
Sy Lanne 















YOU CAN PROFIT... 


From the newest developments in metalworking equipment featured 
EACH WEEK in the ADVERTISING PAGES of the 


IRON AGE 


Watch them every issue! And for further particulars, write: 


he fronAge ‘25,280 


| A CHILTON (Q) PUBLICATION | 
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HAVE YOU TAKEN 
THE FOUR pr” 
GOOD STEPS? | ™ _ 


This 

FREE New 
Booklet = 
Tells You How 


In its 28 illustrated pages you'll 
find the answers to many ques- 
tions that affect the success of 
your electroplating on steel. 
You'll want to read more about: 


@ Which costs more: good 
electrocleaning or poor 
electrocleaning? See page 4. 

@ How can cleaning costs be 
reduced 33% while plating 
quality is being improved? 
See pages 7 and 8. 

What are four easy ways to 
improve the average rinse 
tank? See page 10. 

What rinsing fault is “an 
invitation to trouble” in the 
plating of high-carbon steel? 
See page 11. 

Why is it better to clean steel 
with reverse current than 
with direct current? 

See pages 12 to 14. 

What causes hydrogen em- 
brittlement during electro- 
cleaning? What is the 
remedy? See pages 15 and 16. 
One part chromic acid in 
1,000,000 parts of cleaning 
solution—does that spell 
D-A-N-G-E-R? See page 16. 
How can an ordinary electro- 
cleaning cycle betransformed 
into an exceptionally good 
cycle? See Cycle E on page 23. 


FREE For a copy of “Four 
good steps toward 
better electroplating on steel’, 
write to Oakite Products Inc., 
30H Rector St., New York 6, 
N. ¥. 


_qrnuize® INDUSTRIAL Clean, 
so? 


M coats © 
*TeRtars s 


METHODS ° 
Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


okt) 
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The Keller saves long hours of 
grinding time on castings by pro- 
ducing an exact replica from a 
stylus-traced model. 

Drawing operations are handled 
by the multi-purpose 8000-ton 
Birdsboro press, largest triple- 
action hydraulic draw press in the 
world. Bed of the press is 31 ft. 
long by 10 ft. wide. Weight of the 
Birdsboro is 2,373,000 Ib. 


Stretch-Wrap—Heavy skins, ar- 
mor plate for jet planes, stringers, 
large contoured skin panels and 
extrusions are handled with ease 
on a 200-ton Hufford stretch-wrap 
forming press. Sheet stock up to 
24 ft. long by 6 ft. wide can be 
handled. 

Difficult impact forming of high- 
strength aluminum alloys and 
sheets of stainless steel is done on 
the 20-ton Chambersburg Ceco 
drop hammer stamp press. The 
ram of this giant will lift a 20-ton 
die. 


DRILLING, BORING: 


Semi-automatic machine developed 
for jet compressor housings. 


A new semi-automatic drilling, 
boring and facing machine has 
been developed to meet the spe- 
cialized production needs for air- 
craft jet engine compressor hous- 
ings. 

The machine developed by Mod- 
ern Industrial Engineering Co., 
Detroit, has four motor-operated 
heads located at 45° positions 
around the index table to perform 
the various drilling and boring op- 
erations. 


Motors — Five-horsepower mo- 
tors power the first and second 
heads while 3-hp motors drive the 
third and fourth heads. Manual 
indexing has been provided to per- 
mit inspection of both the tools and 
the part between successive pre- 
cision machining operations. This 
avoids possible scrapping of valu- 
able precision parts due to worn or 
broken tools. 

A compressor housing is located 
on the index table of the machine 
by an OD locating ring and a pin 
locator that fits in one of the flange 


——, 


holes in the housing. The part js 
held in position by hold-down bolts 
that are accessible by rotating the 
index table, which is supported by 
hardened steel balls. 


Loading—In operation the index 
table must be in loading position 
with the index pin bottomed before 
the cycle of the machine can be 
started. Three air cylinders lock 
the index table down when the ip. 
dex pin is in position. 


JET ENGINE compressor housings on c-> 
idly drilled, bored, spotfaced in recently 


developed special machine. 


When the cycle button is pushed, 
the first station is energized, caus- 
ing the core drilling, spotfacing 
and countersinking operations to be 
performed. A light on the control 
panel shows when the station is op- 
erating correctly. The head on sta- 
tion one recedes automatically after 
feeding to depth. 


End of Stroke—At the end of its 
return stroke, the index pin is auto- 
matically disengaged and the air 
cylinder holddowns released, per- 
mitting the table to be manually in- 
dexed to the next 45° position. 
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ACME-GRIDLEY BAR AUTOMATIC 
PERFORMANCE PLUS 
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Blanking, slotting the radius and back 
drilling are included in the twelve opera- 
tions done by the Acme-Gridley in 
seconds. Any one of these, done as a 
second operation, would take an equal 
amount of time. 


Think of the savings in handling time, 
in machining time, in man-hours. And 
remember, these second operations can 
not be handled in one set-up unless the 
machine provides the wide, open tooling 
zones required for independent-power- 
driven auxiliaries—a feature of Acme- 
Gridley design. 


This is no stunt job—it is typical of the 
savings thousands of users are making 
through Acme-Gridley tooling ingenuity. 
May we show how it can cut your costs? 


JOB FACTS 


PART—Socket post, 17/6" long x .188" diam. 

MATERIAL—Copper Alloy 

OPERATIONS—1 2, including slot radius, pick 
off and back drill, concentric with front drill 

TIME—7 seconds, complete 


MACHINE—Acme-Gridley RA-6 Spindle Bar 
Automatic 








SHENANGE 





CASTINGS 





HERE’S WHY... Shenango 
centrifugally cast parts offer 
many inherent advantages that 
can help you avoid trouble and 
save time and money. 

For example, due to the cen- 
trifugal casting action, you get a 
more uniform, pressure-dense 
metal, free from sand inclusions, 
blow holes and other often- 
hidden defects. You get higher 
strength, greater wear resistance, 


better elongation—longer lasting 


ey 


ALL RED BRONZES > 
MONEL METAL 


MANGANESE BRONZES 
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WITH SHENANGO 
CENTRIFUGALLY CAST PARTS 


parts, better able to withstand 
severe service of amy kind. 


So if your plans call for sym- 
metrical shapes, anywhere from 
tiny bushings to huge rolls, fer- 
rous or non-ferrous, rough or 
finished, check with Shenango. 
Company after company finds it 
a good way to do a better job at 
lower cost. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
Centrifugal Castings Division 
Dover, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PROTECTING MOLY: 


Chromium and glass exte: ; metgi lite 

at high temperature. 

Chromium and glass may offe 
the protection needed to pave the 
way for wider use of moiybdenum 
in jet-engines. 

Because of its high melting point 
4750°F, molybdenum offers possi. 
bilities for use in aircraft jet ep. 
gines. If molybdenum is to be used 
at jet-engine temperatures, hoy. 
ever, it must be protected from 
rapid oxidation. 


Better Protection—The Nationa) 
Bureau of Standards has recently 
conducted a study of protective 
coatings for molybdenum composed 
of chromium and frit (glass), Re- 
sults indicate such coatings greatly 
extend the useful life of molybde- 
num at high temperatures, giving 
better protection than either chro- 
mium or ceramic coatings alone. 

Various chromium-frit coatings 
were bonded to molybdenum speci- 
mens, then subjected to oxidation 
tests under tension in the range 
1500° to 1800°F and to flame tests 
in the range 2000° to 3000°F. 


Long Life—At temperatures of 
1500° to 1800°F the coated speci- 
mens lasted for 1000 to 3000 hr. 
At 2800°F, with no applied load, 
protection for as much as 7 hr was 
attained, enough to be valuable for 
some applications. The investiga- 
tion was conducted by D. G. Moore 
and associates of the NBS enan- 
eled metals laboratory, under the 
sponsorship of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. 


Base Costs—In this new study, 
molybdenum specimens were first 
coated with one of several pow- 
dered chromium-bearing base coats, 
which in some cases also contained 
some frit (glass). After firing of 
the base coat, in either a hydrogen 
or an argon atmosphere, a ceramic 
seal-coat containing no chromium 
was applied to some of the speci- 
mens. 

Test results indicate that the 
most durabie coatings resulted 
from application of a glass-free 
chromium base coat, followed by 4 
glass seal coat. 
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Markets & Prices 


Not All Military Steel Set-Asides Being Spoken For 


First quarter civilian quotas set tentatively at 60 pct of 
third quarter . . . Industry expects more . . . There'll also 
be extensive carryovers ... Ingot rate still going up. 


Reports that first quarter 1953 
steel quotas for civilian manufac- 
turers will be only 60 pet of third 
quarter (1952) allotments should 
be taken with a grain of salt. Na- 
tional Production Authority itself 
cautions that this is a tentative 
quota, subject to upward revision 
if supplies become more plentiful. 
Most people in industry are sure 
this will be the case. Also, there 
will be extensive carryover of ton- 
nage from fourth quarter. 

If the automobile industry is 
any criterion of civilian manufac- 
turing, there will be more steel, 
not less, in the first quarter of 
1953. Detroit is planning a bumper 
‘rop of automobiles during that 
period. 

Holding first quarter quotas to 
the 60 pet ratio would probably 
mean a doubling of defense re- 
quirements, in addition to filling 
carryover orders. This seems un- 
likely. 


Not Taking All—Actually the 
amounts of steel which mills are 
ordered to set aside for military 
ise are not being fully subscribed 
by military fabricators. Fact of 
the matter is that NPA deliber- 
ately directed producers to re- 
serve liberal tonnages for military 


ise Just to be on the safe side. 
So it is no wonder set-asides at 
some mills are not being taken up 
to the limit. This is especially 
true of wire products and tinplate. 


this continues over a period 
say for 2 months or more 
will be under pressure to 
revise the defense take in favor 
suffering civilian consum- 
lications are that a good 
manufacturers are banking 
t that. 
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Turn on Heat—Knowing that 
some steel reserved for military 
use is not being spoken for, civil- 
ian consumers are applying all 
possible pressure to get some of 
this tonnage. This adds up to a 
market in which there is terrific 
demand for early delivery, but in 
which some easing is expected 
within a few months. 

Present 30-day inventory limits 
are arousing criticism in some 
quarters. Many consumers have 
indicated it is not practical for 
them to try to work from such 
limited stocks. They insist that 
adherence to this regulation will 
prove as costly and inefficient as 
it is frustrating. 


Sore Spot — Chances are in- 
ventory limits will be raised to 
the pre-strike level of 45 days be- 
fore too long. It is believed that 
a good many consumers had more 
than 45-day inventories before the 
steel strikes NPA finds policing 
of this order difficult due to a 
shortage of personnel. 

This week steel sales people re- 
port pressure from customers is 
about as strong as they have ever 
seen it. The scramble encom- 
passes hot-rolled, and _ cold-fin- 
ished bars, plates, sheets and 
pipe. 


Detroit Boom—Auto producers 
and their suppliers, along with oil 
country consumers, account for 
much of the pressure. The car 
people are interested chiefly in 
deliveries during the next 60 days. 
Having set booming production 
rates for themselves, they are al- 
lowing cost consideration to go 
out the window. Only desperate 
measures are keeping auto pro- 


duction at a 
rate. 

Conversion is common although 
most auto companies hope to get 
out from under these heavy costs 
by the end of the year. Ingots are 
being shipped from as far as the 
East and West coasts. 


respectably high 


Rising Costs—Higher costs re- 
sult from more than just the price 
of steel. Some steel is being pur- 
chased that will require expensive 
manufacturing steps to adapt it 
to production. A serious scarcity 
of wide sheets forced some auto 
tops to be made from narrower 
sheets, with strips added to make 
the necessary widths. 

Auto makers are also buying 
bars and billets that do not ex- 
actly fit their specifications and 
require extra manufacturing. 


Some Easing—In Washington 
last week improved supply of two 
steel items permitted some easing 
of controls. NPA removed re- 
striction on the end-use of terne- 
plate. And Office of International 
Trade boosted the export quota 
of secondary tinplate products 
during the third quarter from 
30,000 tons to 65,000 tons. 

Restrictions on other items will 
be relaxed as supply permits. First 
easing is expected in merchant 
products and lighter shapes. Auto 
demand should keep pressure on 
sheets for several months. 


Ingot Rate Up — Steelmaking 
operations this week are sched- 
uled at 102.0 pct of rated capacity, 
up half a pet from the previous 
week. If achieved, this will be 
another new high for production 
since the strike. It will not be a 
high for the year, since the in- 
dustry averaged 102.2 pct of rated 
capacity during March before 
labor trouble pulled the _ rate 
down. 
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How to get structural steel with a punch 


Che literal way to do it is on 
NW a punch press. 

But figuratively speaking, it 
takes much more than a punch press 
to put punch, or stamina, into struc- 
tural steel. It takes quality control from 
blast furnace to end product...the kind 
you get from a team operation like 
Barium Steel Corporation. 

That's the real punch behind this 
giant punch press at Barium’s Phoenix 
Iron & Steel Company, which punches 
steel plate and structural steel. Phoenix 


Bridge Company, a subsidiary of Phoe- 


BOLTS STEEL PLATE 
Bayonne Boit Central tron and 
Corporation Stee! Company 


HEAVY FLAT DIE 


DROP FORGINGS FORGINGS 
Globe Forge, inc. industrial Forge 
and Steel, Inc. 
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Chester Blast Furnace 


A 
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nix Iron & Steel, uses these products for 


constructing and engineering bridges, 
buildings, and other fabrications. 

If these two companies can't solve 
your particular steel need, you'll prob- 
ably find the answer elsewhere in the 
Barium family. Barium’s fifteen mem- 
ber companies supply industry with steel 
in many forms, and are ready to work as 
a self-contained unit to speed urgently 
needed orders. 

Address your steel problem to Barium 
Steel Corporation at 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. 


RON CRANES AND HOISTS 
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Clyde tron Works, Inc. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES ANDO 
PRECISION ASSEMBLIES 


MARINE DIESEL AND 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Company 


Kermath Manufacturing Company 
Kermath Limited (Canada) 


Cuyahoga Spring Company 





BOLTS AND NUTS 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES AND 
STEEL FABRICATIONS 


Phoenix Bridge Company 
Phoenix Iron and Steel Company 





BARGES AND TUGS 


Wiley Manufecturinr 
Company 
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METAL STAMPINGS 
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Erie Bolt and Nut Company Geometric Stamping Compe"? 
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Market Briefs and Bulletins 
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Auto Metal Allocation—Enough copper and aluminum 
will be allocated by National Production Authority to 
permit output of 1.15 million passenger cars during first 
quarter of 1958. But production will be regulated by the 
steel supply. Present plan is to allocate on a basis of 60 pet 
ef third quarter allotments which is enough for 630,000 
units. Additional allowances may be given later if supply 
and demand become more balanced as production of steel 
increases. Extra grants of sheet and strip are almost a 
certainty. Big question mark is steel bars. 


Controlled Cuts—Quantity of copper and copper-base 
alloy controlled materials products dropped from 659,500 
tons in first quarter 1952 to 620,500 tons in the second, 
National Production Authority reports. Second-quarter 
deliveries consisted of about 336,000 tons of brass-mill 
products, 158,500 tons of wire mill and 125,500 tons of 
foundry and powder mill products. Figures contained in 
the new supplementary NPA report do not include imports. 


Export Curbs Eased—Exports of tinplate secondary prod- 
ucts during the third quarter have been increased from 
30,000 short tons to 65,000 short tons by U. S. Office of 
International Trade. Improved supply situation paved the 
way for the relaxation, which affects such products as 
unassorted and mixed tempers, unmended menders, mill 
accumulations, waste waste, strips, circles, cobbles, and 
misprints. Allotment of 2500 tons out of the total has 
been earmarked for petroleum packaging. 


Inland Expands—First of four new openhearth furnaces 
planned by Inland Steel Co. was put into production at the 
company’s Indiana Harbor Works, East Chicago, Ind. The 
four new 250-ton capacity openhearths will bring the num- 
ber of steel-making furnaces at the Inland plant to 40. 
They are expected to increase the annual capacity of the 


plant from 3.75 million tons of steel ingots to 4.5 million 
tons 


Crane, Shovel Expansion—Expansion of power crane 
and shovel industry’s output to 24,000 units annually by 
the end of next year has been recommended by Defense 
Production Administration. This is 9500 units more than 
capacity of Jan. 1, 1951. Of the increase, 6000 units were 
listed as ordnance-type cranes and wreckers. Balance is 
limited to power cranes and shovels other than ordnance 
type Increased allotments of controlled materials to meet 
the higher output goal have not yet been scheduled. 


Labor Surplus Contracts—In the last 8 days of fiscal 
1952, the military services placed contracts amounting to 
more than $293 million in areas reporting a labor surplus. 
This amount was 27 pct of the $1.074 billion in contracts 
awarded by the military for labor surplus localities from 
Mar. 20 through June 30. 


Terneplate Eased—Remova! of government restrictions 
on end-use of terneplate by recent Amend. of National 
Production Authority order M-24 is expected to make avail- 
able an ample-supply coated product as a possible substitute 
for other coated materials, including galvanized sheets. 
Status of terneplate as a controlled material is not affected 
by the amendment. 
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District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 


Week of 


| Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia| West | Buffalo 


ae # | 102.0 | 102.5 103.0 100.0 101.0 
| 103.0 105.0 103.0 100.0 103.0 | 1 


*eginning Jan. 1, 1952, operations are based on annual capacity of 108,587,670 net tons. 
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East Aggregate 


101.0 95.0 101.5 
101.0 | 95.0 102.0 





More Confusion Added In Copper 


Nonferrous Markets 


OPS allows Calumet & Hecla a 27.50¢ ceiling on Lake copper 
- . « Price calculations getting out of hand ... Prime Western 
zinc at 14.50¢ .. . Set interim tin ceiling—By R. L. Hatschek 


The copper market came in for 
another jolt of price confusion 
last week when Office of Price 
Stabilization granted an increase 
in ceiling price to one firm. Calu- 
met & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Co. was permitted a new ceiling 
of 27.50¢ per lb for Lake copper 
mined in Michigan’s upper penin- 
sula effective Sept. 8. The boost 
was allowed under provisions of 
the Capehart Amendment and was 
applied for in mid-February. 

Now the ceiling price for elec- 
trolytic copper is 24.50¢ with Lake 
copper at its usual %¢ premium. 
Then there is a series of ceilings 
for various different marginal 
producers and the whole set-up is 
capped by the foreign price of 
36.00¢ to 36.50¢ delivered Con- 
necticut Valley. 


Confusion — Taking it a step 
farther, copper and brass mill 
product ceilings are figured by a 
formula based on an 80 pct pass- 
through of the higher-cost for- 
eign metal and assuming 40 pct 
imported copper, 60 pct domestic. 
The more premium prices granted 
to domestic producers—and they 
aren’t unjustified—the more _ in- 
equities you get in mill product 
prices. Unless more fudge factors 
are thrown into the calculation of 
those ceilings. 

Throw it all into one bottle, 


shake it well and you come up 
with a thoroughly confusing, 
overly burdensome mess of prices. 
So argues one large segment of 
the copper industry. A solution is 
also offered: “Throw out the ceil- 
ings,” they say, “and let the mar- 
ket find its own level.” 


Workable? — About the only 
way this would be 100 pct suc- 
cessful would be to eliminate 100 
pct of present controls. Otherwise, 
end products’ ceilings would have 
to be calculated on individual 
manufacturers’ costs — an even 
more complicated procedure. Very 
few people are prepared to state 
with conviction that galloping in- 
flation would die a natural death 
under present-day circumstances. 

Another, simpler solution would 
be to raise the domestic ceiling 
for all copper producers. This 
would be almost as tough for 
OPS to swallow as the other solu- 
tion. But it would be practical. 
It would even save taxpayers’ 
money on subsidies going to mar- 
ginal producers under government 
contracts. Copper is still short, 
though not critically so, and the 
output of these high-cost mines is 
a big help. 


Zine Price Up—The zinc market 
showed a rather unexpected sign 
of vitality last Friday when the 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 
Sept. 10 Sept. 1! Sept.12 Sept.13 Sept. 15 Sept. 16 


Copper, electro, Conn. 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
Copper, Lake delivered 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 
Tin, Straits, New York $1.213%% $1.213% $1.21% $1.213%, $1.2134* 
Zinc, East St. Louis 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
Lead, St. Louis 15.80 15.80 15.80 15.80 15.80 15.80 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 


*Tentative. 









price went up %¢ to 14.50¢ per }} 
f.o.b. East St. Louis for Prime 


Western grade. Last month, 
statistics showed shipments , 
slight bit higher than production, 
preventing stocks from climbing 
over the 100,000-ton mark (See 
p. 102). 

Domestic mine production of 
zinc dipped to 55,086 tons in July, 
5 pet under the previous month's 
total. Output for the first 7 
months of the year was 416,529 
tons for an average of 59,503 tons 
monthly as compared to 56,592 
tons per month for the entire year 
of 1951. 


Open House—Aluminum Co. of 
America held the formal dedi- 
cation ceremony for its new 
Wenatchee, Wash., reduction plant 
over the week end. The smelter 
will have a total capacity of 85, 
000 tons when it gets into full 
production early in 1953. First 
metal was actually poured in June 
and about one fourth of its ca- 


* pacity is in operation. The $45 


million cost is said to be the 
largest private investment made 
in the state at one time in one lo- 
cation. 


Interim Tin Ceiling—OPS still 
has work to do on a firm ceiling on 
sale of imported tin. 

Action taken by OPS in estab- 
lishing a ceiling equal to the Re 
construction Finance Corp. current 
offering price of $1.21%4¢ per |b, 
metal content, f.o.b. New York, was 
an interim move. Its effect was 
to exclude imported tin from re- 
quirements of Ceiling Price Reg 
31 (imports) and place it under 
General Cei:ing Price Reg., so long 
as the reseller makes no sale at 4 
higher than interim price. 


May Apply—The reseller wh’ 
wants to use a ceiling higher thar 
the RFC offering price may in- 
stitute one under CPR 31. 

Tin resellers were made subjec! 
to CPR 31 on Aug. 21, following 
the government order permitting 
private importation of the metal 
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Monel pickling hook used at the Pitts- 
ca- e,* ” burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Fabri- 
 @ Reconditioned after 7 years in wse! sry vrsomn wsies one 
the . gineering Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


_ Monel pickling hooks after “minor surgery” and welding 


are ready for more years of service 


“Hy 


ti , . . — ° . 
Back in 1944, Pittsburgh Steel Co. installed Monel most as good as new and will give many more 


on a 25 . ‘ . 
hairpin pickling hooks. years of service. 

1b- Monel® was selected after many tests with other This is a typical example of how fabricated 
——— materials that failed in less than a year. Monel pickling equipment can give long service 
nt 0 : biti bs nick line 3 life—then be reconditioned with a small amount 

eri y 8 ‘(ere A > . ° . _ . i 
' se, rating conditions were tough, pic ling in of material to give additionally long service. 
_ 10% sulfuric acid at 180°, carrying a load of Touck ; . ial : 
as 3,000 pounds. ough, corrosion - resistant onel equipment 
as can help you increase the efficiency of your own 
. But Pittsburgh Steel felt that Monel could pickling room, too. Monel crates, racks, chains, 
g take it. hooks, and accessories are used by many of the 
ui And they were right! nation’s leading plants to give increased payloads 
' ; , and longer service life. 
ig After seven years in use, the hooks showed signs dono ey 
a of weakening only at the acid line. Right now, Monel is hard to get because so 


much is being diverted to defense production. But 


And the fabricators, Y ee Welding & if you have a special metal failure problem, Inco’s | 
Engineering Co., remedied that! Technical Service Section will be glad to help 


you solve it. Write, giving full details. | 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Now, Youngstown feels that the hooks are al- 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


BNcin MON EL...tor minimum maintenance 


TeAOE mate 


They cut out the corroded section and welded 
in new Monel. 


‘ember 18, 1952 





———§Nonferrous Prices 


MILL PRODUCTS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 


( Base 30,000 1b, f.0.b. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 

Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 28, 3S, 31.6¢; 48, 
61S-O, 33.6¢; 52S, 35.8¢; 24S-O, 24S8-OAL, 
34.5¢; 758-O, 75S-OAL, 41.9¢; 0.081 in., 28, 
8S, 32.8¢; 4S, 61S-O, 35.2¢; 52S, 37.4¢; 248-0, 
248S-OAL, 85.8¢; 758-0, 76S-OAL, 43.9¢; 0.032 
in., 2S, 388, 34.6¢; 4S, 618-0, 39.0¢; 52S, 41.8¢; 
— , @4S-OAL, 43.8¢; 758-0, 75S-OAL, 

4.8¢. 

Plate % in. and Heavier: 2S-F, 3S-F, 29.7¢; 
4S-F, 31.7¢; 53S-F, 33.4¢; 61S-O, 82.3¢; 248-0, 
248-OAL, 34.0¢; 75S-O, 76S-OAL, 40.7¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 5, 
86.5¢ to 77.2¢; 12 to 14, 36.2¢ to 98.5¢; 24 to 
26, 38.7¢ to $1.22; 36 to 38, 45.9¢ to $1.79. 

Red, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 39.4¢ 
to 85.2¢; cold-finished, 0.875 to 3 in., 28-F, 
8S-F, 42.5¢ to 86.8¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-Ts, % to 
11/82 in., 56.2¢ to 44.1¢; % to 1% in., 43.6¢ 
to 41.0¢; 19/16 to 3 in., 40.4¢ to 37.8¢; 17S-Te, 
1.6¢ per Ib lower. Base 6000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in., 28, 
41.5¢ to 30.5¢; 52S, 50.4 to 36.8¢; 56S, 53.6¢ to 
aes 178-T4, 56.7¢ to 39.4¢; 61S-T4, 50.9¢ to 

-9¢. 

Extruded Tubing: Rounds, 63S-T5, OD in in.: 
1% to 2, 88.9¢ to 66.7¢; 2 to 4, 35.2¢ to 47.8¢; 
4 to 6, 85.7¢ to 48.6¢; 6 to 9, 36.2¢ to 45.7¢. 

Roofing Sheet: Flat, 0.019 in. x 28 in., per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.199; 96 in., $1.598; 120 in., 
$1.997; 144 in., $2. 398. 0.24 in. x 28 in., 72 in., 
$1.448; 96 in., $1.981; 120 in., $2.414; 144 in., 
$2.897. Coiled sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 26.6¢ 
per Ib: 0.024 in. x 28 in., 28.2 per Ib. 


Magnesium 


(#.U.B. mill, freight allowed) 

Sheet and Plate: FS1-0, \% in., 63¢; 3/16 in., 
656¢; % in., 67¢; B&aS Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢. 

Specification grade higher. Base: 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4% to 
0.811 in., 74¢; % to % im., 57.5¢; 1% to 1.749 
in., 53¢; "2% to 5 in., 48.5¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 Ib; % to 2 in., 
20,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 30, 000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 8.5 in., 62.3¢; 0.22 
to 0.26 lb, 6.9 in., 59.8¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 
in., 56.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.6 in., 58.8¢; 4 to 
6 ib, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 
Ib; % to 1.80 Ib, 20, 000 Ib; 1.80 and heavier, 
80,000 Ib. 

Extraded Round Tubing: M. wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.067; % in. to 
6/16, $1.40; 5/16 to %, $1.26; to %, 98¢; 
1 to 2 in., "16¢; 0.165 to 0.219, to %, 61¢; 
1 to 2 in., 57¢; 8 to 4 in., Bé¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 1% in., 10,000 


ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20,000 Ib: 8 in. and larger, 
80. ‘000 Ib. 


Titanium 
(10,000 Ib base, f.0.b. mill) 


Commercially pure and alloy grades: Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR or 
forged. $6; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
“A” Nickel ee 


Sheets, cold-rolled ... 77 O% 
Strip, cold-rolled ....... 83 83 Ly 
Rods and bars ......... 173 58% 
-Angles, hot-rolled ...... 73 58% 
Plates ... piece e. Se 59% 
Seamless tubes ........ 106 93% 
Shot and blocks ...... 53% 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Sheet Rods Shapes 

Copper ..+ 45.62 at 45.12 
Copper, h-r ... .. 41.37 ai 
Copper, drawn. .... 42.62 

Low brass 42.34 42.03 

Yellow brass 40.17 39.86 

Red brass .... 43.16 42.79 

Naval brass .. 44.72 38.78 40.04 
Leaded brass . 38.02 
Com’! bronze . 44.39 44.08 a 
Mang. bronze . 48.44 42.83 43.89 
Phos. bronze . 64.72 64.97 ci 
Muntz metal .. 42.69 38.25 39.50 
Ni silver, 10 pet 51.96 64.18 adie 


200 


PRIMARY METALS 
(Cents per ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum | port, 99+ %, 10,000 ib, 
freight allo <6abdeenmacan ae 
Aluminum — Say a\p » bitchin é escoe Bee 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 39.00 
Berryllium copper, 3.756-4. 25% Be. $1.56 
Beryllium aluminum 6% Be, Dollars 
per lb contained Be so ccccesees OSES 
a COR DUD 2. 0. cbacecessade ae 
Cobalt, #¢- del’d .. ° ie 00 
Cobal 99% ( r Ib) ” "$2. 40 to $2 a 
Copper, electro, nn. alley oenrce 
ooPh ts ‘on. delivered .......+00+84 “35 
Treas, dollars per oz. ° oz... $36. 00 
Gold. U. $3. 8%, dollars per troy oz.. e 35 
Iridium, dollars per troy OZ. .....- 
EGG. Ge, ED. vcdodtne tc00s nenwe ie 30 


Lead, New York ....... eee ae 
Magnesium, 99. 8+ %, f.0.b. "Freeport, 
“ ex., 2 aes 00 o.* $66 * ge sas vape 24.50 
agnesium, stic to 
42.00 to 44.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask, 
ZO. DOW TOWER occas wenn $187 to $189 


Nickel electro, f.0.b. N. Y. warenouse 59.58 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copper 

Creek, Ont., contained nickel .... 52.75 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz......$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$90 to see 
Silver, New York, cents per oz..... 83.2 


Te Bee SO cv ccscccdewes ark 
Titanium, sponge ........ ve $5.00 
Zinc, East St. Louis au xe euneaee 
Zinc, New York .... PS 
Zirconium copper, 50 pet. <a eat eta $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass ingot 


(Cents per lb, delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 pon 


Ph Me... oess kN eeabedheewaies 27.26 

No. 120 os 1a ahs wh keene 26.75 

a Pe ee ee 26.26 
80-10-10 ingot 

No. 305 bibeoks | oe . 83.00 

Py ee Sovews ie eee Se 
88-10-2 neo 

SS SAAR ee ec 41.60 

ED os. < eas v.40 0 & OO ae 40.00 

SE axes so > omen able 34.50 
Yellow ingot 

SD. chads . . ch oh Udeb Oe we ts 23.26 
Manganese bronze 

a kate eeen 30.50 


Aluminum ingot 


(Centa per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 


0.30 Se Se +> <i 09: fits sce Be 
©.60 GORGE, BIBER. ceocoscccccess - 30.4 
Piston alloys (No. “22 type) err 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade) ........ 19.5 
De... ceeanbhens paaaee™ : «+ 20.6 
SD Wenn dks Checensweurss . 20.8 
13 alley (0.60 anger “max. ) nee 20.8 
REE Livcnecteeasninciueces 20.5 
Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-ber 
granulated or shot 
Grade 1—95-973%46% .....00.cceeee 18.80 
Grade 2—92-95% ............ 18.60 
Grade 3—90-92%@ .........0. <se 18.40 
Grade 4—85-90% .........ccceees 18.20 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 


(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, 500 Ib lote) 
Copper 


Cast, oval, 15 in. or oper cow «ORM 

Electrodeposited . " iat 33% 

Flat rolled ...... sal ee ewe set 38.34 

Forged ball anodes ........... 43 
Brass, 80-20 

Cast, oval, 15 in. or p henger icon - 

| SR re een 26% 

| . WERCEaTT ee erect ee 
Nickel, 99 pct plus 

| gs a ee 76.00 

Rolled, depolarized a elte oor 77.00 
Ge ee ee eae $2.15 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 

per troy oz, Reyne Bridgeport, 

Cemn. .. he wewes cates 60s 97% 

Chemicals 

(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping pointe) 

Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum ..... 


63 

Copper sulfate, 99.6 crystals, bbl... 132.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 

lb bags, frt. allowed ... 

Nickel chloride, 375 lb drum ..... 27% 

Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, peroz.. 67% 


Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 
BOO TH GEO .. ccc vccseciveses 9.25 
Zine cyanide, 100 ib drum ....... 47.7 





SS 
SCRAP METALS 
Brass Mill aerep 
(Cents vor ede ie per Wb for 
hipments 40,000 ib: 
" le lasek dean on 000 iby ‘ 
Turn- 
Heavy 
acewcen a — 81% & 
Yellow brass ccoweas 10% 17 
DRE «s 30 19 
oon Grama + a 18 tt 
Brass rod ends ........ 18 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload Sete, Mithinses 
to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire .....+.....+++. 19.0 
No. 2 copper wire ............... 17.15 
Light cop Paes sae eam se se. «a 
Refinery od ieeaiies wae ugh 17.25" 
Redintaes .+s ca kc kee eeeeh bee ss 0s cu 14.7 
* Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Cents ound, carload lots, deliveres 
7 > to refinery) 
No. 1 copper Wire ..-..-e+e-+e+..+ 10M 
No. 2 copper wire ........... ee 


Light copper ..... ache cece cee: cue 
No 1 composition re re 
No. 1 comp. turnings .....-....... 18.28 
Rolled BERSB ... .sdcebnr+cce.,osee ee 
——° iene eke ie 

ROOTS ...i.6\ ces wee cee. os eee J 

Aluminum 

Mixed old cast. .......++++.. 9 —9& 
Mixed new clips ..... peccces 10 OuEE 


Mixed turnings, dry ........ 9 —9%% 
Pots and pans ...........++. 8%—9 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying price, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 18%—19 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 17 —I7 
Light copper ....... ...ee 16%—16 
New type shell cuttings -. eee 16%—16 
Auto radiators (unsweated) . - 14 —14% 
No. 1 composition ..... - 17%—18 
No. 1 composition turnings -. 17 —1T% 





Unlined red car boxes ....... te 
Cocks and SRROPS 5. 20> une —15% 
Mixed heavy yellow weed; ii —12 
Old rolled brass ...........-. 14%—16 
BEAGS DIME 2c cccccasscseeses 15 %—16 
New soft t brass clippings eee 16 —16% 
Brass rod ends ..... » ddiie ee 7 
No. 1 brass rod turnings . 15 —16% 
Aluminum 7 
Alum. pistons and struts .... 6 — 6 
Aluminum crankcases ....... 7 —T7 
2S aluminum clippings . . 10 —10 
Old sheet and utensils ...... 7 —T 
Borings and turnings . ... 6 —6 
Misc. cast aluminum ........ 7 —T7 
Dural clips (248) ......- 7 —T7 
Zinc 
New zinc clippings ... 
Old zinc Ones uaee eevee 


Zinc routings ........- 
Old die cast scrap .... 


Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ........ 35 = 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 35 —3 





Nickel anodes .........++. -- 36 —— 
Nickel rod ends .. a ig, A - 
New Monel clippings be euce tn 28 — ; 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 20 om 
Old sheet Monel ......-.--;- 23 — 


Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 13 <a 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 12. — 


Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ..........++ 13%4—} 
Battery pilates (dry) ....--.. 7 — : 
Batteries, acid free .......--- 4 - 
Magnesium 

Segregated solids ......-.-- 16 - “+ 
CRStINGE ..ceccss eevee. s oo 

Miscellaneous . 
Biook tim ..0..s0% ‘scans 100 — 
No. S MeN is a cause Riis ax $0 
No. 1 auto babbitt ........- 65 - “14% 
Mixed common babbitt ...... 14 a—~% 
Solder joints ..... Meibas cate —_ 
Siphon tops ......+..++- con 19% 
Small foundry type .......+-- 19 <r 
Ee, rer 5 164—") 
ide. and stereotype oe ele nae oe 3% 

PERPOEIMS, ..... 016.0 6c 000 eens 

Hand picked type sheils .... 1-1 
Lino. and stereo. dross ...... ‘% 
Electro. Gross ..cce.ccessses 


Tue Iron AcE, September 18, 1952 
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Coil ture ever be any substtie. for The > 





Hear that splendid brazen blare that lifts the 
heart! See those sun-sparks flash from the bells of 
the instruments! Here comes the Brass Band, folks 

. stand back and clear the line of march! 


Yes, it’s Brass that makes the band unbeatable. 
And that goes for more different types of products 
than you can name... aircraft, automobiles, appli- 
inces, hardware, jewelry, machinery, electronics, 
fashion merchandise (and what have you?) .. . 
there’s an endless list of products in which there’s 
no substitute for the job performed by Brass. Because 
Brass is not only the special preference of production 
people, for its easy machinability and wide adapt- 
ability. It’s the buy-word of countless customers 





who know its unmatched qualities of endurance, 
appearance, and resistance to corrosion. 

What’s more, Brass is not short. The only thing 
short is the sightedness of those who tried “‘substi- 
tutes.”” So stay on the Brass standard of quality. 
And let’s hear from you, now, about anything you 
need in the way of Brass sheet, rod, and wire. 


The Bristot Brass CORPORATION, makers of Brass 
since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or warehouses 
in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 


Cite Fain rent Bross tite Best 














Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 
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Now It’s Slipping, Now It's Not 


Market running hot and cold . . . Bullishness is quick to re- 
place easier market in some areas ... Pittsburgh market 
turns strong ... Other areas show healthy scrap movement. 


The scrap market is running 
hot and cold. One week easiness is 
creeping into some grade and the 
next it’s replaced by bullishness. 
In Pittsburgh the market turned 
bullish despite mountainous in- 
ventories in steel mill yards. 

In Cleveland a large tonnage of 
openhearth scrap was bought at 
ceiling and the market gained 
power. In Cincinnati scrap chan- 
nels were greased for healthy 
movement and in St. Louis brokers 
had to scratch around to fill an 
order for 15,000 tons of No. 2 
heavy melting and No. 2 bundles. 
Needless to say the order was 
placed at ceiling prices. 

In New York blast furnace 
grades which had slipped a notch 
pricewise rallied back to ceiling. 
Blast furnace grades in Detroit 
had almost submerged below ceil- 
ing but two large purchasers came 
to the rescue. Steelmaking grades 
in Detroit were strong. 

A northern mill spiced up the 
openhearth and blast furnace mar- 
ket in Birmingham with a ceiling 
price order. Boston scrap trading 
is brisk. 

Meanwhile in Chicago there was 
softening in demand for open- 
hearth and electric grades. Weaker 
tendencies were also noted in 
steelmaking grades in Buffalo. 


Pittsburgh — The market has as- 
sumed a bullish trend. Inventories 
generally are high, and some mills are 
content to regulate shipments to bal- 
ance with consumption. Electric fur- 
nace mills are reaching for scrap and 
finding it necessary to increase spring- 
boards to get it. Industrial and rail- 
road scrap reportedly are still slow 
in coming out. 


Chicago—With openhearth and elec- 
tric furnace grades still going at 
ceiling, there was nonetheless 
softening in demand here. 


some 


Dealers’ 


inventories were well up and industrial 
scrap collections were on the upturn. 
Some downgrading of electric furnace 
grades was reported, and there was 
some feeling that a downtrend in these 
grades might be expected this week. 
Cast grades were moving at below 
ceiling with considerable spread in the 
prices being offered. Springboards ap- 
peared to be off in all grades. 


Philadelphia—The market in this 
district is sailing along with practi- 
cally no change for the past few 
weeks. All grades of steelmaking and 
blast furnace scrap continue at ceil- 
ings, while some cast items and chemi- 
cal borings coast along under their 
ceilings. Fairless Works is said to have 
accumulated about a 30-day supply 
and is still in the market. Mill inven- 
tories are generally high and dealers’ 
stocks are on the low side. 


New York—With a few more orders 
to back them up blast furnace grades 
firmed up at ceiling. Movement of 
openhearth grades of steel scrap was 
good—at ceilings. Cast held to last 
week’s prices but the market here had 
a softer tone. Dealers are holding 
more cast than usual in the face of 
slow foundry buying. Despite massive 
scrap stockpiles of some mills the 
trade here feels the market will stay 
put pricewise for some time. 


Detroit—A better feeling prevailed 
here this week as all grades held their 
own. Blast furnace grades were on 
the brink a week ago. None were mov- 
ing and there was little prospect of 
action. However, a major buyer in the 
area entered the market at ceiling 
as did an outside mill. Demand for 
steelmaking grades continues strong. 


Cleveland — A large consumer has 
stepped into the market to purchase 
a considerable tonnage of openhearth 
scrap at ceiling price. It was under- 
stood the bulk of the material carries 
no limitation on springboards. The 
market here continues strong. Think- 
ing generally is that prices will hold 
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at ceiling for balance of the Year 
But you can get an argument both 
ways on this. Electric furnace scrap 
1s scarce, 


St. Louis—Brokers are finding it gif. 
ficult to fill an order placed last wee, 
for 15,000 tons of No. 2 heavy melting 
steel and No. 2 bundles at the ceiling 
prices, with a springboard of $2 , 
ton for delivery within the next 3) 
days, as receipts are slowing down, 
A factor in the slump in receipts js 
believed to be an aftermath of the 
steel strike, which held up needed 
repairs that would have produced the 
scrap. Cast iron grades are dull. 


Birmingham — Sales of openhearth 
and blast furnace scrap in the South- 
east took a jump this week when a 
large northern mill went back into 
the market with orders to be filled 
at ceiling prices anywhere in the dis- 
trict. This included a return to ceiling 
for blast furnace grades. The largest 
buyer in the district, however, still is 
out of the market. It recently cut its 
prices for blast furnace scrap. Cast 
scrap prices continued steady at $47 
in Birmingham, but one Chattanooga 
concern paid $48. 


Cincinnati—Scrap is moving freely 
in this area at ceiling prices. Talk of 
a weaker market has largely disap- 
peared. It has been replaced by spec- 
ulation whether the tone wil! continue 
strong much beyond end of the year 


Buffalo— Prices on cast scraj 
slipped $2 to $3 per ton under ceiling 
levels. Dealers reported cast piles 
building up as demand reflected 4 
slackening in foundry operations. 
Easier tendencies also noted in steel- 
making grades. Mills are restricting 
tonnage on new orders. 


Boston—New England scrap trading 
is moving along briskly with the ex- 
ception of cast grades. Though many 
dealers are selling blast furnace scrap 
at $2 below the ceiling, some say they 
are doing business at the top level of 
$24.17 for machine shop turnings an¢ 
$28.17 for short shovelings. Unstripped 
motor blocks are priced at $51 pe! 
gross ton. 


West Coast—Major activity in San 
Francisco scrap market was sudden 
resurgence of OPS men whos« boss, 
Tighe Woods, was in town. 
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CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 












LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
PLANTS 
LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), 
READING, PENNA, MICHIGAN 
MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, W. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OFFICES 
DETROIT, MICH. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LEBANON, PENNA. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
WEW YORK, W. Y. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
READING, PENNA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 


September 18. 1952 
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Serap Prices 


ron and Stel SCRAP PRICES 


(Maximum basing point prices, per gross ton, 
as set by OPS in CPR 5 and amendments.) 





geaseselessee| 2288 |sesass 
: 


Switching Charge (illic 
(Dollars per gross ton)———> & oe 





wl . 











GRADES OPS No. 
OOo. 1 Remmmbes. .. 2... ccc cece 1 $44.00 
PR cinccccaneniactae’ © 44.00 
No, 1 heavy melting........... 3) 43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting................. 4) 43.00 
ds eo, cidceitkskso< © 43.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 6 34.00 
Mixed borings and turnings.......... 7 38.00 
Shoveling turnings.................. 8 38.00 
Cast iron borings...................10 38.00 
No. 1 chemical borings scannhe 41.00 
POR GIEES 5 vcs ccvveses dink eee 51.50 
Bar crops and plate................ 12 49.00 
Punchings and plate................14 46.50 
Electric furnace bundies.............18 | 46.00 
Cut const., plate, 3 ft and less. 16 | 47.00 
Cut struc., plate, 2 ft and less........17 49.00 
Cut struc., 1 ft and less...... gn 50.00 
Foundry steel, 2 ft and less..........20 44.00 
Foundry steel, 1 ft andiess..........21 | 46.00 
Heavy trimmings............ fi 43.00 
No. 1 RR heavy melting... .. RR 1 | 46.00 
Scrap rails, random lengths . RR 14 48.00 
Scrap rails, 3 ftand less........ RR 16 51.00 
Scrap rails, 2 ft andless...... RR 17 52.00 
Scrap rails, 18 in, and less..... .RA 18 54.00 
Rerolling ralis..................BR15 53.00 
Uncut tires....... eer 48.00 
Cut tires........ RR 21 51.00 
Cut bolsters and side frames... . RR 23 49.00 
RR speciaities............ RR 24, 28, 29 51.00 
Solid steel axies................RR 25 | 68.00 
No, 3 steel wheels...............RR 2? | 51.00 
Unassorted.... ee 40.00 


Cast Scrap Ceilings 


Prices set by CPR 5, OPS 
(F.0.b. all shipping points) 


Grades OPS No. 
Cupola cast ...... Saka vkeeee” eee 
Charging box cast ........... 2 47.00 
Heavy breakable cast ...... 3 45.00 
Cast iron brake shoes ....... 5 41.00 
OC ED 5 concen eaes sess 6 46.00 
Clean auto cast ........+665- 7 52.00 
Unstripped motor blocks..... 8 43.00 
Cast iron carwheels ......... 9 47.00 
Malleable ....... ik i ockmcnal ee 10 55.00 
Drop broken mach’y Te a 


Ceiling price of clean cast iron foundry 
runout or prepared cupola drops is 75 
pet of corresponding grade. 





Under Ceiling Scrap Prices 


Pittsburgh 
Machine shop turn. .... $32.00 
Mixed bor. and ms.turns. .... 32.00 
Cast iron borings ....... $35.00 to 35.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .. pa 62.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. .. 45.00 
Malleable ......... woes ‘a 55.00 

Chicago 


Low phos. forge crops . . $50.00 to $51.00 
Low phos. 3 ft and under 44.00 to 45.00 
No. 1 machinery cast . 48.00 to 49.00 
Cupola cast «+» 45.00to 46.00 


Heavy breakable cast. 41.00 to 42.00 


Malleable ............... 53.00 to 65.00 
aa - 42.00to 43.06 
Clean auto cast ........ 48.00to 50.00 
Charging box cast ...... 44.00 to 45.00 
204 


é bill 5 


.s eet tee) fee : 

£ oe 8 ol : 32 oy : 

ie i | i i i : 
=z Hs 2 H : 5 “él 2 : 
00 | $43.00 $42.50 $42.00 | $41.00 | $41.15 
00 43.00 42.50 42.00 | 41.00) 41.15 
00 42.00 41.50 41.00 | 40.00) 40.15 
00 42.00 41.50 41.00 | 40.00 | 40.15 
00 42.00 41.50 41.00 | 40.00 | 40.15 
.00 33.00 32.50 32.00 | 31.00 | 31.15 
.00 37.00 36.50 36.00 | 35.00 | 35.15 
.00 37.00 36.50 36.00 | 35.00 | 35.15 
00 37.00 36.50 36.00 | 35.00 | 35.15 
00 40.00 39.50 39.00 | 38.00 | 38.15 
50 | 650.50 | 50.00 49.50 | 48.50 | 48.65 
00 48.00 47.50 47.00 | 46.00 | 46.15 
50 45.50 | 45.00 44.50 | 43.50 | 43.65 
00 45.00 | 44.50 44.00 | 43.00 | 43.15 
00 46.00 | 45.50 45.00 | 44.00 | 44.15 
00 48.00 47.50 47.00 | 46.00 | 46.15 
.00 49.00 | 48.50 48.00 | 47.00 | 47.15 
.00 | 43.00 | 42.50 42.00 | 41.00 | 41.15 
00 45.00 44.50 44.00 | 43.00 | 43.15 
00 | 42.00 | 41.60 41.00 | 40.00 | 40.15 
00 45.00 44.50 44.00 | 43.00] 43.15 
00 47.00 46.50 46.00 | 45.00 | 45.15 
00 50.00 49.50 49.00 | 48.00 | 48.15 
00 51.00 50.50 60.00 | 49.00 | 49.15 
00 | 653.00 | 52.50 52.00 | 61.00 | 51.15 
00 52.00 | 61.50 61.00 | 60.00 | 60.15 
00 47.00 46. 50 46.00 | 45.00] 45.15 
00 50.00 49.50 49.00 | 48.00 | 48.15 
00 48.00 47.50 47.00 | 46.00 | 46.15 
00 50.00 49. 50 49.00 | 48.00] 48. 
00 57.00 56.50 56.00 | 65.00 | 65. 
00 50.00 49.50 49.00 | 48.00) 48. 
00 39.00 38.50 38.00 | 37.00] 37. 


scessseneeses aeseessass sessesssst 














Philadelphia Area 


Clean cast chem. borings. . $36.50 to $37.00 
Cumeie, GSO .ccccccorese 48.00 to 49.00 
Unstripped motor blocks.. 41.00 to 42.00 
Charging box cast ...... 45.00to 46.00 


Cleveland 


Cast iron borings ......$34.00 to $34.50 
Stove plate ........ «++» 45.00 to 46.00 
Malleable ............... 54.00to 65.00 


Youngstown 
Cast iron borings ......$35.00 to $35.50 


Buffalo 


No. 1 machinery cast ...$49.00 to $50.00 
No. 1 cupola cast ....... 46.00 to 47.00 


Shoveling turnings ......$29.00 to $31.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 29.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 cupola cast ....... 46.00 to 47.00 
Stove plate ............. 41.00 to 42.00 
Charging box cast ...... 39.00to 40.00 
Heavy breakable ........ 37.00to 38.00 


Drop broken rey wt : 
Unstripped motor bl . 37.00to 38.00 


New York 


Brokers’ Buying prices per gross ton, en cars: 
Clean cast chem. borings .$30.00 to $30.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .... 48.00 to 60.00 
Mixed yard cast -.ee. 43.00to 44.00 
Charging box cast ...... 42.00to 43.00 
Heavy breakable cast - 44.00 to 45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. .... 37.00 


Boston 


Brokers’ Buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
Machine shop turnings . .$22.17 to $24.17 
Short shoveling turnings. 26.17 to 28.17 


Mixed cupola cast ...... 39.00 to 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast .. 39.00to 40.00 
BOUTS DINED . 200 cnceces 38.00 to 39.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. " 31.00 


SS55| & e 





-50 
43 

51 
57 


co 
| sama. .78 


| 


Alabama ee 

fon 
| Minnequa..... .33 
Ce 





$40.00 | $39.50 | $39.00 | $38.00 | $37.00 | $25.0 
40.00 | 39.50 | 39.00 | 38.00 | 37.00| 35.0 
39.00 | 38.50 | 38.00| 37.00| 36.00| %4.9 
39.00 | 38.50 | 38.00) 37.00| 36.00| 34.0 
39.00 | 38.50 | 38.00| 37.00| 36.00) 3.0 
30.00 | 29.50 | 29.00 | 28.00| 27.00) 2%5.% 
34.00 | 33.60 | 33.00 | 32.00| 31.00) 2.0% 
34.00 | 33.60 | 33.00| 32.00| 31.00) 2.0 
34.00 | 33.50 | 33.00| 32.00| 31.00) 2.0 
37.00 | 36.50 | 36.00] 35.00] 34.00) 32.0 
47.50 | 47.00 | 46.50 | 48.50) 44.50) 42. 
45.00 | 44.50 | 44.00 | 43.00| 42.00) 4.0 
42.50 | 42.00 | 41.50 | 40.50] 39.50| 37.6 
42.00 | 41.50 | 41.00 | 40.00| 39.00| 37.0 
43.00 | 42.50 | 42.00| 41.00] 40.00 38.0 
45.00 | 44.50 | 44.00 | 43.00] 42.00| 40.0 
48.00 | 45.50 | 45.00 | 44.00| 43.00| 41.0 
40.00 | 30.50) 39.00] 38.00| 37.00| 35.0 
42.00 | 41.50| 41.00] 40.00} 39.00| 37.0 
39.00 | 38.50 | 38.00 | 37.00| 36.00| 34.0 
42.00 | 41.50 | 41.00| 40.00 | 39.00) 37.0 
44.00 | 43.50 | 43.00 | 42.00| 41.00| 39.0 
47.00 | 46.50 | 46.00 | 45.00) 44.00 42.0 
48.00 | 47.650 47.00 | 46.00; 45.00 43.00 
80.00 | 49.50 | 49.00 | 48.00| 47.00) 45.0 
49.00 | 48.50 | 48.00 | 47.00| 46.00) 4.0 
44.00 | 43.50 | 43.00 | 42.00| 41.00| 39.0 
47.00 | 46.50 | 46.00 | 45.00) 44.00 42.0 
45.00 | 44.50| 44.00 | 43.00| 42.00| 40.00 
47.00 | 46.50 | 46.00 | 45.00} 44.00| 42.0 
54.00 | 63.50 | 53.00 | 62.00] 51.00| 49.00 
47.00 | 46.50 | 46.00 | 45.00 | 44.00| 42.00 
36.00 | 35.60 | 35.00 | 34.00 | 33.00| 31.00 


Detroit 
Brekers’ Buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 cupola cast o $48.00 


Heavy breakable cast ..$43.00 to 44.00 
Stove plate epee YR 
Cast iron brake shoes .. 39.00 to 40.00 


Cincinnati 


Drop broken cast .......$51.00 to $52.00 


St. Louis 
Unstripped motor blocks. .... $38.00 


San Francisco 


No. 2 heavy melting .... ..+- $31.00 

No. 2 bundles ........-- een 29.00 

Machine shop turn ....- «+++ 11.88 

No. 1 cupola cast ....+. s+. 46.0 
Los Angeles 

No. 2 heavy melting .... «--- $31.9 

No. 2 bundles ........ ae! Deed 29. 


Machine shop turn ..... «+++ 11 
Shoveling turnings ..... «+++ 2 4 
No. 1 cupola cast ...... «+++ 50. 


Seattle 


No. 2 bundles ......00.- «++: me 
No. 1 cupola cast ...... «++. oe 
Heavy breakable ...... --+> 35. 


Hamilton, Ont. 


No. 1 hvy. melting ......  .+-- $35.50 
Tb, 2 DUE oo cheese es. (308 35.50 


No. 2 bundles ...... eek cae + 
Mechanical bundles .... «---: ay 
Mixed steel scrap ...... «++: eee 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. ...- oer 
Rails, remelting .......+.+ «++: 4 
Rails, rerolling ......++ «e+» 050 
Bushelings .....cece.++ ces: 33:50 
Bush. new fact. prep’d... ..+>+ 32.50 
Bush., new fact. unprep’d .... 32.50 
Short steel turnings .... «+++ 50.00 
Cast scrap ........ con SaaN . 
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a week’s production 
in a minute... 





Until 1790, when Jacob Perkins, of Newburyport, Mass., invented a 
nail-cutting machine, a Colonial family worked more than a week to 


hammer out by hand a few hundred crude iron nails. 


are: 
00 
00 ‘ ry . . . . . 
ry 5 Today, a nail machine produces hundreds of steel nails in a minute. 
They’re tough, accurate, economical, and provide an almost limitless 
00 . ° eBne 
variety of types and sizes—a total output of a million tons a year. 
00 , . . . . . . . 
For America’s nails and all other civilian and defense requirements, a 
ie continuing flow of scrap is of vital importance. 
00 
00 


» — For the purchase or sale of iron or steel scrap... 





> a phone or write “Your Chicago Broker” 
ag 231 S. LaSalle St., Chi 

* : . LaSalle St., Chicago 

7 KAANEAUANN 

ew a Telephone ANdover 3-3900 
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Composite Price Notes 


finished Steel Composite 





Weighted index based on steel bars, shapes, 
plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot and cold- 
rolled sheets and strips, representing major 
portion of finished steel shipment. Index re 


capitulated in Aug. 28, 1941, issue and in May 
12, 1949. 
















Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the 
weighted finished steel composite was revised 
for the years 1941 to date. The weights used 
are based on the average product shipments 
for the 7 years 1937 to 1940 inclusive and 1946 
to 1948 inclusive. The use of quarterly figures 
has been eliminated because it was too sensi- 
tive. (See p. 139 of May 12, 1949, issue.) 


Pig Iron Composite 


Based on averages for basic iron at 
furnaces and foundry iron at Chicago, 
adelphia, Buffalo, 


Valley 
Phil- 
Valley and Birmingham. 







Scrap Steel Composite 


Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap 
delivered to consumers at Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago. 


Warehouse Price Notes 


Base Quantities 
keyed): 
Alloy bars; 
to 9999 Ib. 
for quantity. 


(Standard unless otherwise 
Cold finished bars; 2000 lb or over 
1000 to 1999 Ib. All others; 2000 
All HR products may be combined 
All galvanized sheets may be 
quantity. CR sheets may not 
be combined with each other or with galvan- 
ized sheets, for quantity. 











combined for 











(')500 to 
(*)6000 Ib or over. 


Exceptions: 
3499 Ib, 


1499 Ib, (*)1500 to 
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Prices 


Gary, 


Cleveland, 


-~ 
Comparison of 
Stee! prices on this page are the average of various f.o.b. quotations 
of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Youngstown. 
Price advances over previous week are printed in Heavy Type; 
declines appear in Italics. 
Sept.16 Sept. 9 
Flat-Rolled Steel: (per pound) 1952 1952 
Hot-rolled sheets ............ 8.775¢ 83.775¢ 
Cold-rolled sheets .......... 4.575 4.575 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga).... 5.075 6.075 
ee 8.725 3.725 
Cold-rolled strip ............ 6.20 5.20 
Fee wenden tndindeseeesases 3.90 8.90 
Plates wrought iron ........ 9.00 9.00 
Stains C-R strip (No. 802)... 86.75¢ 36.757 
Tin and Terneplate: (per base box) 
Tinplate (1.50 Ib.) cokes..... $8.95 $8.95 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 Ib.) .. 7.65 7.65 
Special coated mfg. ternes... 7.76 7.75 
Bars and Shapes: (per pound) 
Merchant bars ..........000. 3.95¢ 8.95¢ 
Cold finished bars .......... 4.925 4.925 
Bie cee cau 4.675 4.675 
Structural shapes ........... 3.85 3.85 
Stainless bars (No. 802).... 81.50¢ 31.50t 
Wrought iron bars .......... 10.05 10.05 
Wire: (per pound) 
SE SE egos chews snearns 6.225¢ 5.225¢ 
Rails: (per 100 Ib) 
EE Sco cub eh beaie ess $3.775 $3.77 
8 ee es eer 4.2 4.25 
Semifinished Steel: (per net ton) 
Rerolling billets ............ $59.00 $59.00 
Slabs rerolling .............:. 59.00 59.00 
Forging billets ............. 70.50 70.50 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs... 76.00 76.00 
Wire Rod and Skelp: (per pound) 
MEME (sc oo kh acncaxiecs 4.325¢ 4.325¢ 
MN: Wi enwicckan xasaieee sd 8.55 3.55 
* Revised + Add 4.7 pet. 
Composite: (per pound) 
Finished steel base price 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 


Aug. 19* Sept. 18 
1952 1951 
3.775¢ 8.60¢ 
4.575 4.35 
6.075 4.30 
3.725 3.98 
5.20 4.75 
3.90 3.70 
9.00 7.86 
86.757 36.75 
$8.95 $8.70 
7.65 7.40 
7.76 7.60 
8.95¢ 3.70¢ 
4.925 4.55 
4.675 4.30 
3.85 3.65 
31.50t 31.50 
10.05 9.50 
5.225¢ 4.85¢ 
$3.775 $3.60 
4.25 4.00 

$59.00 $56.00 
59.00 56.00 
70.50 66.00 
76.00 70.00 
4.325¢ 4.10¢ 
8.55 8.35 
4.376¢ 4.131¢ 


WARE 


Delivery 


| Cities 
City 





ie 


Baltimore 





Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo. ... 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit... . 
Houston 
Indianapolis... del 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
New Orleans 
New York 
Norfolk 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh. 
Portland... 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Serttle 

St. Louis 


St. Paul 


HOUSES 


Charge 


| 


20 


15 
.20 
-20 


15 
-20 
-20 
20 


"d. 


10 
-20 
15 
-30 | 
.20 


.20 | 


20 | 
20 | 








Sept. 16 
Pig Iron: (per gross ton) 1952 
Foundry, del’d Phila. ......... $60.69 
Foundry, Valley ........+.++- 55.00 
Foundry, Southern, Cin’ti ..... 58.93 
Foundry, Birmingham ....... 51.38 
Foundry, Chicagof .....- 55.00 
Basic, del’d Philadelphia ...... 59.77 
Basic, Valley furnace ........ 54.50 
Malleable, Chicagot .......-. 55.00 
Malleable, Valley ........-++- 55.00 
Charcoal, Chicago .......++:+: 78.34 
Ferromanganese .......+s+++5 226.25 


+The switching charges for delivery to foundries in the 


district is $1 per ton. 


tAverage of U. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy pages. 


Composite: (per gross ton) 


Pig Iron $55.26 


*Pig iron price increase retroactive to July 26, 1952. 


Scrap: (per gross ton) 


No. 1 steel, Pittsburgh ...... $43.00° 
No. 1 steel, Phila. area ....... 41.50° 
No. 1 steel, Chicago ......... 41.50* 
No. 1 bundles, Detroit ........ 41.15* 
Low phos. Youngstown ...... 46.50°* 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh . ....... 49.007 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia ...... 48.50 
No. 1 cast, Chicago .......... 45.50 





*Basing pt., less broker's fee. 


Composite: (per gross ton) 


No. 1 heavy melting scrap .... $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $48.00 
Coke, Connellsville: (per net ton at oven) 
Furnace coke, prompt eoee $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.7 
Foundry coke, prompt ........ 17.75 17.75 17.76 17.1% 
Nonferrous Metals: (cents per pound to large buyers) 
Copper, electro, Conn. ...... 24.60 24.50 24.50 24.50 
Copper, Lake, Conn. ...... . 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.628 
Tin, Straits, New York ...... $1.21% $1.213%% $1.21% = $1.03 
Zinc, East St. Louis .......... 14.50 14.00 14.00 17.50 
Lene, GE Bee cc cccsccccces 15.80 15.80 15.80 16,80 
Aluminum, virgin ingot ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 
Nickel, electrolytic .........- 59.58 59.58 59.58 59.58 
Magnesium, ingot ........+-- 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. ...... $9.00 39.00 89.00 42.00 








= 


.97-) 








Strip 

2 3 = 
Blasi 3) 3 75| 3 
4 lfelsel a) ¥i| 4 
= i/S=is=| =z/| 8 aal\r=z 


| 
| 








5 : 
6.65 | 7.70'| 5.80 6.10 
7.35-| 8.59-| 6.55 | 8.505) 6.75- 
7.52 | 8.74 6.80 
6.65 | 8.46 | 6.21 |...... 6.30 
6.65-| 8.05 | 5.83-/...... 5.95- 
6.68 5.84 6.02 
6.72 | 8.52 | 6.21 |..... 6.47 
6.65 | 8.16-| 6.00-|......| 6.12- 
8.19 | 6.01 6.17 
6.81-| 8.34 | 6.13 | 7.99 | 6.45- 
6.92 6.47 
7.78-| 8.68 | 6.61-| 9.80 | 6.63- 
7.79 6.75 7.07 
7.31 | 8.72 | 6.51 6.67 
8.45-| 9.75-| 6.74-| 9.15 | 6.66- 
8.49 |10.55 | 6.78 6.71 
6.82-| 8.22 | 6.01- 6. 12- 
6.88 6.31 6.17 
7.12 6.32 6.43 
| 7,.27-| 8.31%) 6.72-| 9.53 | 6.60 
7.60 | 8.68 | 7.15 7.18 
; 6.81 6.64 
7.13-| 8.35-| 6.60- 6.24- 
7.92 | 8.79 | 7.45 6.86 
6.65 | 8.05-| 5.94- 5.95- 
8.45 | 5.97 6.12 
9.00 | 9.70 | 7.60 )...... 7.05 
8.22 | 9.55-| 6.80-| 9.25-| 6.69 
10.05 | 7.08 | 9.79 
8.46 | 9.55 | 7.40 ]...... 7.19 
6.95-| 8.35 | 6.14-| 9.73 | 6.35 
: 6. 6.40 
7.31 | 8.71 | 6.50 6.61 


Tue Iron AcE, September 18, 1952 


ee ee 


Sept. 9 
1952 
$60.69 
55.00 
58.93 
51.38 
55.00 
59.77 
54.50 
55.00 
55.00 

78.34* 
226.25 


$55.26 $55.26" $52 69 
$43.00 $48.00* gag og 
41.50% = 41.50% = 42.5 
41.50° 41.50° — 42.59" 
41.15% 41.15% 4115 
46.50* 46.50% 46,50 
49.00F 49.00+ 49.06 
48.50 46.00 49.00 
45.50 45.50 49.00% 


+Shipping pt., less broker's fee 


Base price, f.0.b., dollars per 100 tb. 





on. © Sept. 15 

$60 69° 191 
55 10 oa 
58.93¢ un 
51.38* : 
B.00e gat 
59.77° ge 99 
B4.50° Sn 
55.00* 52.54 
55.00* — 59.5 
78.34% 10.54 

226.25 186.95 


Chicago 
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na 
a 


= Back in the days 


when iron pipe was f 


virtually the only kind 
available, 


to specify this 


A 


But today with the high 
strength/weight ratio of 
stainless steel, the great 
majority of pipeline and 
process applications will 
have an ample margin of 


safety with this 


By specifying this light wall stainless pipe you gain 
many advantages: 


1. You save money. Schedule 5 pipe costs about 
half as much per foot as Schedule 40. 


2. Schedule 5 has the same O.D. as Schedules 10, 
40 and 80—for hook-up with existing lines as 
well as for new installations. 


3. Its larger I.D. increases flow and capacity in 
pipelines, exchangers and other equipment. 


4. It's lighter. This means quicker and easier 
installation. 


. THEUS. *, 
* WEEDS YOUR - 


( arpenter =". 


EL Cie WO ta ‘ 
LESS TUBING & PIPE | a) 


Se} nber 18, 1952 


it was necessary 





I 1P.S 


1.315" 
0.D. 





Why pay for Schedule 40 pipe where 


Schedule 5 is more than adequate? 


All sizes of Carpenter Schedule 5 pipe will easily 
handle 150 psi working pressures. Sizes under 11/2" 
will safely handle considerably higher pressures. 





5. You can save 10% to 25% on valves, fittings, 
weld rods, etc., because smaller O.D. material 
can frequently be used. 

6. Fittings are available from several manufacturers 
... and stocks of Schedule 5 pipe are carried by 
conveniently located Carpenter distributors. 

7. Tubing sizes can now be replaced with light wall 
pipe . . . for ready hook-up with standard valves, 
pumps, etc. 

Light wall Schedule 5 pipe saves dollars—and 

makes a lot of sense! 

For complete data on Carpenter Schedule 5 Stain- 

less Pipe, call your nearest Carpenter distributor or 

write us direct. We'll be glad to send you the 
information you need. THE CARPENTER STEEL 

COMPANY, Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 

Export Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co., Port Washington, N.Y. “CARSTEELCO” 

€ u % 
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oT RR 





) F Sey 
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- guaranteed on every shipment 
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STEEL BILLETS, BLOOMS, | PIPE | PIL- SHAPES 
INGOTS SLABS SKELP| ING |STRUCTURALS 


PRICES —— 





ear ay 
Net Ton Net 


chisel ee 

























































































































































































































































































Bethlehem Pa. : a 
“Buffalo, N.Y. es “359.00 B3 | $70.50 B3,| $76.00 B3,| | 467583 | 39083 | 5083 
a | 
“Claymont Del. -- a 
ae. | | ..%. ae ones , 
Conshohocken Pa. | | | $77.50 A2 | $83.00 A2 | 4.128 A? i. 
Harrisburg Pa. fae | a | ; 
pp Sate eme be i 
| dohastown Ps. | | $59.00 B3 | $70.50 B3 | $76.00 B3 | 3.90 83 | 5.80.83 | 3.725 B3 x | 
Newark N. J. l aoe pees i | ns st eo | 
New Haven ‘Cum. - 1 ane ae a 7 i eee 5.68 AS i 
a 5.85 D/ 
“Phoenixville Pa. | ey eee ame. bn a! . | 
Putnam Conn. a 1 oe ee a 
| Sparrows Pt. Md. | | a ke Db) aa oy | «| 3725.83 | 8.1083 | S708) | ine Maris BS 
Worcester Mass. | a) eee ae a oe a a __ aii 
Trenten N. a. 4 , ; | Se i apes = ~ ‘i 6.45 R4 —— 
| Alten, Il | | | | 420 LI | | 
| Ashland, Ky. | e P< 2 ae et. ‘oie § a? 
| Canten-Massillon, | "$70.50 R3 | $76.00 R3 ae n r 
Ohio | $78.60 T5 
| Chicago, | $59.00 U! | $70.50 U/, | $76.00 U/, 4.675U/ | 385U/, | 580U/ | 3.725 Al,W8) 5.35 A/ Base 
Sterling, II. R3,W8 | R3,W8 we 4.725 N4 
Cleveland, Ohie $70.50 R3 5.18 A5,J3 1465 J 3775 R3,. 
Pn 2 ee ee ee 7 ‘i B 
Detreit, Mich. $56.00 RS | $57.00 RS $73.50 RS | $79.00 RS 402563 |5.30G3 | 6.3063 | 8150 ME y915 03 
440M? =| 5.45 M2 
| 5.60 Di 
6.05 D? 
t Duluth, Minn. whi: he f 
B | Gary, Ind. Harbor, $59.00 UI | $70.50 U! | $76.00 UI, 4.675 13 | 3.8513, | Sso73, | 3.725 13, 5.65 13, 3775 13, 
ia | Indiana | | YI UI UI UI, YI UI UI, YI 
a | 6.30 Y/ 6.15 Y! 
= | Ge Granite City, mH } ale pa Feelin Wii: oa | | | ae | 430 Gl 
‘| Kekemeindgg =| | Peat | - | P vliar) t eee d g 
| Middletown, Obie | | is putes. oo ae ate, ove: | $10.47 
Niles, Ohio ge oe. arg | 4225s) | S80Si | S65Si | 10S 4175 SI 
| Sharon, Pa. | 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. $54.00 U! | ss7. 00 U! 459 00 UI, | $70.50 U/, | $76.00 U! 2S5U) | 467s Ul sur | 3.45 UI,J3| $80U1,J3| 3.725 13,47) $10 J3.A7 us UI 
| 3 | J A 
=. ic Se ts —- pt Bhi unis, pilin apheecichaneniipanieatan ius 7 5.80 84,87 |_—___— 3.925 A 
Portsmeuth, Ohio | 
Weirton, Wheeling, | yO | P cowhrtk | | 4.10 W3 3.825 W3 6.10 #3 | 7195) BB) 37 ms W3 
| Fellansbee, W. Va. | = 
| Teungstown, Ohio | [ | $76.00 Y/, | 3.55 UI, 3.725 UI, 5.65 RS, | 10K 
| | | Clo R3 Y/.R3 ui | Tae 
Fontana, Cal. 581.00K7 | $83.00K7 | 578.00K/ | $89.50K7 | $95.00K! | 44sKI | 6. 4975KI : «ski 
Geneva, Utah "$70.50 C7 | | 3.85 C7 BB asc 
Kansas City,Mo. | Prt 1 4.45 S2 4.325 S2 | 
t | Los Angeles, | $89.50 B2 | $96.00 B2 | | 4.45 C7, B2| 6.35 B2 | 4.475 C7,B2 | 
‘ Terrance, Cal. | 
Minnequa, Cole. | races — 2am | | 4.30 C6 | 4.775 C6 aw 
San Franciece, Niles, | | $89.50 B2 | 4.40B2 | 63082 | 4.475 C7,B2 
Pittsburg, Cal. | 4.56 P9 s 
inl — — | — - — —_ - | eS | ED | | 
“Seattle, Wash. | $89.50 B2. | 45082 | 64082 | 4.725 B2 ss 
Atlanta, Ga. | 4.275 A8 i 
= | Birmingham, Als. | $50.00 T2 | $70.50 72 | 8.8072 | 3.725 72,R3 
2 Alabama City, Ala. | 
SE — aS =o | 





Heuston, Texas |, $65.00 S2_ | | $78.50 S2 | $84.00 S2 | | 4.125 S2 | 
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| WIRE BLACK 
SHEETS Rop | TINPLATEt |prate|) SREEL 


frre 
° Electro* | Hollowware 
125. | OD | Enameing 
base box base box 29 ga. 






















































































































































































































| | Bethlehem, Pa. 
TENE erere S| Ee eee | Bs | Baal, N.Y. ‘ 
al" | Special coated mig Claymont, Del. 
‘ —) ternes deduct 95¢ from Pe ee 
1.25-Ib ate base bex . Coatesville, Pa. 
1 ef ance —|— n—_— eee eee es ne eee eee n-ma ee a 
| 4115 A2 5.925 A2 | ow en 5S te 128 _ Conshohocken, Pa. 
~ = |_| _—_]———————————_|_____| deduct $2.29 from RE —__—_——_—_—- 
| Pai bon Harrisburg, Pa. 
— , -—|—___—__|—_——— eS | Sh : 1.50-Ib, ~ 
| | | add 25¢. Hartford, Conn. 
[/— | --—  —_  _——_—_———— ————_ ————_}_ ELEcTRro: ¢se-» ada |———__|__—___ 
| 4.325 B3 | 25¢; 0.75-Ib, add 65e. Johnstown, Pa. 
= ——E —_—_—— —} seers fee ee scenes ee eee sss fetes enn enna eS ———— = 
| | | | | | Newark, N. J. 
7 Aoki a 1 oe Veni, Wee, «we a eee et New Haven, Gum. 
| | | 
Tie en | eam oe =~ nage 9 2 RS ie nl Phoenixville, Pa. 
: a | | | ih © 20g ter — a mee te eo | | Putnam, Conn. 
18 BBR sms 03 | «57s 83 | sovs B3 5.675 B3 | 6.92583 | 7.775 B3 | | 4425 B3 | $880.83 | $750 BS | Sparrows Pt, Ma. 
: - cncenthidabecadaticaiituttths iin iennndenigtalbamarmmemeed tier da tik Rial. ssaeea tet eee, 
| 4.62545 | | Worcester, Mass. 
| I scenes vanes ee ciel ne Trenton, N. J. 
aren | | Alton, Ui. 
3775 A? \"s.07s 47 4.925 47 | | : eeepeiiaes i eed Ashland, Ky. 
3 — mf aanigl —— ——--— 
5.075 R3 | Canten-Massillon, 
| | Ohio 
3775 Hs S.675U/ | Feet +t. }ahe 1 co | | Chicage, 
. R3 | Sterling, Il. 
ani | | | | | | en | fe il ———— 
MS J 3.775 R3, 14. 575 R3, | 4.925 R3 | 5.675 R3, | 6.925 R3, | | 432545 | | Cleveland, Ohie 
_ 2 | 3 3 | | 
56 HRT s97sG3_ | 427803 622563 | 7.475C3 aad ae en ees ee 
| | 
ca 
nancomsegnaielipvseiaiapbeinaitageititatadliepttiepininMiniitil tas Di Meee Ebi . 5 neat Bite i 8 
a | | | Duluth, Minn. 
szaqpmaezn jumepramngpentiedinetiltivsiinninamasissiesicien occas cenccciaiiaianta Mininliaatitial atta teasing a a al a = al —_ — | 
175 13, | 4.575 13, | 5.075 13, | 4925U/ | S.475U/ | 5.675 13, | 6.925 13, | | h 4.325Y) | $8.70U/, | $7.40U/, | 6.10UI, | Gary, Ind. Harber, 
ini Ui.¥i | Ul UI Ul 13, Y! B y/ | Indiana 
7 6.175 ¥/ | 7.425 Y/ 
Bei uwc | szsc | 5.5062 | 5.625G2 | tee a BS ewe ae ena | $7.60 G2 ~ | 6.3062 | Granite City, Ut. 
(en oo FH , 
i _| 8475 C9 | | | cs | Kekeme, Ind. 
. 4575 A7 | 4.925 A? | S.A7S A? eRe! UE eee eo : re |__| Middletown, Ohie 
 § acai a ge ete ae = ta. a a a a ed ee a fe ce 
4.175 SI 5.675 S/ | $7.40 R3 | Niles, Ohie 
— asia | | | | Sharon, Pa. 
alae cimeeaeniaahiae eS ; ee —, 
a ‘. me. $.075U! |4.925U/ 5.675 UI, | 6.925 U/, 4.325 A5 | $8.70U/. | $7.40U/, | 6.10 U/ Pittsburgh, Pa 
Al ' 
3.925 As al J3 | Js — 2 — J3 3 SSS —— 
— — 4.525 P7 | Portsmouth, Ohie 
Wi coach ae ane |<< — | $$} “ge “|  _ ———_— | — —-—_————_ 
mi | 437s W3, | 5.075 W3, 5.475 W3, | 6.025 W3 | 7.275 W3 $8.70 W3, ‘51.40 W3, 40 W3, | 635W5 | Weiren, Wheeling 
ra i W5 W5 | W5 Follansbee, W. 
aR: ———an _—|———|$__ | ——_—__— --— |———-— eae 
+ S775 UI, | 4.575 R3, | S.77SR/ | 4925Y! | 605E2 | S.675R3. | 6.925 R3 4.325Y/ | $8.70 R3 | Youngstown, Ohie 
RyI | YI Ul 7.425 Y/ Sad 
6.175 Y/ 
Anski | 5 pene } 
» it S25) | S825) | 7.875K/ 5.125 KI | Fontana, Cal. 
ee aS lian ‘ i ~ 
| } | | Geneva, Utah 
| | | a ec | | _ —_— $$ | | | | —_——— 
j | | Kansas City, Me. 
a soil ceomdpespacieattticieaniisnatadslnecdiaamiein tials ; a i ccmanieiidinp—naspleeeasane 
5.825 C7 | | | $.575C7 | $.125 C7, B2 | Los Angeles, 
* _ | | Terrance, Cal 
—" a | | 4.575 C6 —— = i: t a. Minnequa, Cole. 
el ee = ae EE SSS ee eS ee — os os a as {———_______ as -|— <a SS —————e 
5.525C7 | 5.825 C7 | 4.975C7 | $945C7 | $8.15C7 | | San Francisco, Niles, 
+ tl | Pittsburg, Cal. 
— | ~~ eT 1k | | Seatdia, Wash. 
| SS <A} sss . SS 
7 aac | | | | Atlanta, Ga. 
4575 72 | 5.075 72, | | S.siS 72 | 4925 R3 | 432572, | $88072 | 575072 "| Birmingham, Ale 
| ae RS | | R3 | | | Alabama City, Ale. 
472552 | 7 ~ |__| feuston, Tes 
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STEEL | BARS 
PRICES |—______ 
Alloy 


Carbon | Reinfore- | Cold Hot- H.R. Low Carbon 
Steel ing | Finished rolled Hoy 
cl sch ie Masai aieeienapeiente adage 2 


——— |§ ——$——————_—— 


Bethlehem, Pa. | 4.675 B3 | 6.00 B3 5.925 B3 


Buffalo, N. Y. 3.95 B3,R3 | 3.95 B3,R3 | 4.975 BS 4.675 B3,R3 | 6.00 B3,B5 | 5.925 B3 


tinged 


Claymont, Del. | 


‘Coatesville, Pa. | 


| 


Conshohocken, Pa. | | 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hartford, Conn. | 5.475 R3 6.45 R3 





Johnstown, Pa. | 3.95 B3 4.675 B3 5.925 B3 

Newark, N. J. 5.375 W10 6.35 WI0 

New Haven, Conn. | Pl ae en a 

Phoenixville, Pa. 
a 


Putnam, Conn. | 5.475 W110 
Sparrows Point, Md. 











Worcester, Mass. 
Trenten, N. J. 

| Alten, Ill. 
Reka 
| Canton-Massillen | 3. | 4.925 R2,R3 











Chicago, 3.95U,W8, | 3. 4.925 A5,B5 | 4 s2sur | ssur | “wag 
Sterling, Ul. R3 ’ W8,W10 R3 we 5.325K? 


4.55 N¢ a | §.41SW7 


| Cleveland, Ohie 3.95 R3 : 4.925 A5,CI3 . : : 5.95 R)9 | $205 45, 


Detroit, Mich. 4.10 R5 5.075 R5,P8 | 4: . J 6.90 G3 
4.30 G3 5.175 P3 P3 





Duluth, Minn. 


Gary Ind. Harbor, | 3.95 1/3,U/, | 3.95 13,Ul, | 4.925 L2, 4.675 13, Ul,| 6.00 L2,M5, | 5.925 13,U/,| 3.90 13, UI, 
Indiana Re Y/ M5,R3 Y/ R3,R5 6.425 Y/ Y/ 


Granite City, Ill. 4.60 G2 
Kekome, Ind. 
Middletown, Ohie | 








MIDDLE WEST 





Niles, Ohio 4.15 S/ 5.70 S! 


Sharon, Pa. 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.95 UI, J3 3.95 U/,J3 4.925 13 4.675 Ul, J3 — oe 5.925 U/,J3 | 3.90 U/,J3 4.95 U/,J3 | $.25UI,J3 
6.0 


| Portsmouth, Ohie 
| Weirton, Wheeling, | 4.103 | 3.90 W5 
Follansbee, W. Va. | 4.20 W3 


| 


Youngstown, Ohio | 3.95U/,Y/, | 395U/,¥I, | 4925¥/ | 4675U/,CI0,| 6.00CI0, YI | S925! | 390UI, ¥/, 595 R3 | 52257! 
R3 R3 | YI 6.425 Y/ R3 64sY/ | 


| Fontana, Cal. 46SKI | 4.65K/ S.725KI | 6975K/ 655KI 





Geneva, Utah | 5.95 C7 


Kansas City,Me. | 4.55 S2 4.55 S2 5.275 S2 


PT ae + eee 


Los Angeles, “4.65 C7,B2 | 465C7,B2 | 6375R3 | 5.725 B2 6.625 B2 
Torrance, Cal. | | | 





“Minnequa, Cole. | 44006 | 4.75 C6 | 

“Sen Francisce, | 4.65 C7,P9 | 4.65 C7,P9 6.675 B2 
Niles, Pittsburg, Cal.) 4.70 B2 4.70 B2 | 

Seattle, Wash. | 4.70 B2 4.70 B2 | 6.675 B2 4.80 B2 

| panne 


Atlanta, Ga. 4.50 A8 4.50 A8 | 





Birmingham, Ala. | 3.95 72,R3 | 3.95 T2,R3 
Alabama City, Ala. 








—— 


"5.925 72 | 3.90 72 R3 
—_— _ 


Heusten, Tex. | 4.35 S? 4.35 S2 so7m3S2 | 4.30 S? 
isin receahetatanaritamtpanae asian Neem biases atienstaaipameeataiaa ieee maaan staan 











Howe ter fase fesse [| 
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THE 


Key to Steel Producers 
With Principal Offices 


Acme Sire! Le. Chicago 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Allegh« Ludlum Steel Corp. Pittsburgb 
American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 
Americen Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland 
Angell New! & Chaplet Co., Cleveland 
Armco Stee! Corp., Middletown, 0, 

Atlantic Steel Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. San Francisco 
Bethichern Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, IK. 


California Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
Carpenter Steel Co. Reading,:Pa. 

Central lron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Claymont Products Dept., Claymont, Del. 
Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 
Colorado Fuel & lron Corp., Denver 
Columbia-Geneva Stee! Div., San Francisco 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
Continental Stee! Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 


Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N, J. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, O, 


Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKeesport, Pa. 


Fitzsimmons Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Follansbee Steel Corp., Follansbee, W. Va. 


Globe Iron Co., Jackson, U, 
Granite City Stee! Co., Granite City, i. 
Great Lakes Stee} Corp., Detroit 


Hanna Furnace Corp., Detroit 


Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 
Inland Steel Co. Chicago 
Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O 
Jessop Steel Corp.. Washington, Pa 

Jones & Laughlin Steet Corp.. Pittsburgh 
Joslyn Mig. & Supply Co., Chicago 


Kaiser Steel Corp.. Fontana, Cal. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 
Koppers Co., Granite City, Ill. 


Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 
La Salle Stee! Co., Chicago 
Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O. 

McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Sharon Pa. 

Mid-States Steel & Wire Co, Crawlordaville,’ Ind. 
Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. . 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass. 


National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 

Nationa! Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

Niles Rolling Mills Co., Niles, O. 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 


Oliver lron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 


Page Steel & Wire Div.. Monessen, Pa. 
Phoenix lron & Stee} Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Pilgrien Drawn Steel Div. Plymouth, Mich, 
Pittaburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsbus eh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 


[cseseneesenennncennnn nn 2 ae 


‘ON AcE, September 18, 


P6 Pittshurgh Stee! Co., Pittsburgh BOILER TUBES 
P7 Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
P8 Plymouth Steel Co. Detroit 

P9 Pacific States Steel Co. Niles, Cal 








$ per 100 ft. carlead | 
lets, cut 10 te 24 ft. l 

RI Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, 0. F.o.b. Mill sm B.W.| H.R.| C.D.) H.R.) C.D. 

R2_ Reliance Div. Eaton Mig. Co., Massillon, O. denen nenabialigiienatbaneanienbamensmeleettesine 

R3 Republic Steel Corp. Cleveland 

R¢ 

RS 





Babcock & Wilcox..| 2 13 (23.93/28. 14/23. 19|27.28 
Roebling Sons Co. (John A.), Trenton, N. J. 2% 12 22 17/37 a3)31.19 96.67 
; ‘ 3 1 . : x be 
Lua ani! »| GEES SSRRS 
4 10 ' J ‘ 5 
si Pa. | | mn 
Shefheld Steel Corp. National Tube.....| 2 13 |22.81\27.94)22.23)..... 
= 4 whey a 2% | 12 |31.28)38.31/30.51)..... 
S3' = Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh 3 12 |35.87|43.93|34.98)..... 
S¢# Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 3% | It /42.56)/52.12).....)..... 
S5 Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham 4 | 10 2 
S6 Standard Forging Corp... Chicago Pittsburgh Steel...) 2 | 13)... [28.58).....]..... 
S7 Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn * . a a et ee 
S8 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. %| laste s3e32l 0 los 
S9 Superior Stee Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 4 10 |55.54,67.68'.....|..... 





S10 Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
S!1 Seidelhuber Stee! Rolling Mills, Seattle 


T! Tonawanda Iron Div., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
T2 Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., Birmingham 

T3 Tenmessee Products & Chem. Corp., Nashville 
T¢ Thomas Stee! Co., Warren, O. 

TS Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 

76 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 





C-R SPRING STEEL 





Ul United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh CARBON CONTENT 


U2 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


F.e.b. Mill 0.26-| 0.41-| 0.61-| 0.81-| 1.06- 

WI Wallingford Steel Co.. Wallingford, Conn. 0.40 | 0.60 | 0.80 | 1.05 | 1.35 

W2 Washington Steel Corp.. Washington, Pa. perenne 

W3 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W Va. i Cn Se, 1 In anuedlesencaiabacwdinwncne 

W4¢ Wheatland Tube Co., Wheatland, Pa. SS ee ee ee ee ee 

; Cleveland A5....... 5.10 | 7.30 | 8.25 |i0.20 | 12.50 

WS Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Ve. Detroit Di......... 6.45 | 7.50 | 8.10 |......|...0.. 

W6 Wickwire Spencer Stee! Div., Buffalo New Castle, Pa. B4.| 5.80 | 7.65 | 8.25 |10.20)...... 

ae Me keel Sharen, Pac S1---| 3.80 | 1.65 | 8.25 |i0.20 | id. 90 
. . . ron, Fa. Of ..... le . i. . . 

W8 Wisconsin Steel Co... S. Chicago, Ill. Treaten, N. J. A4...|...... 7.95 | 8.55 |10.50 | 12.80 

W9 Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. Weirton, W.Va. ws. $.80 1.65 8.25 10.20 12.58 
wi Steel tsburgh ercester, Mass 40 | 7. x 10. be 

2 eas Youngstown C5.....|...... 7.65 | 8.25 |10.20 | 12.50 


Y! Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 








STAINLESS STEELS 


Base price, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill. Add 4.7 pet 





Product 301 302 303 304 316 321 | M7 416 416 430 


—$ | S$ | | ——_—|—_|_—|——— 
Ingots, rerolling ..............++++: 14,25 | 15.25 | 16.75 | 16.25 | 24.75 | 20.00 | 21.75 | 12.75 | 14.75 | 13.00 
Slabs, billets, rerolling ............. 18.50 | 20.00 | 22.00 | 21.00 | 32.25 | 26.25 | 28.50 | 16.50 | 20.00 | 16.75 
Forg. discs. die blecks, rings. ....... 34.00 | 34.25 | 36.75 | 35.75 | 53.00 | 40.25 | 44.75 | 28.00 | 28.50 | 28.50 
Dieta, Garging .. ..cccccccccccccecs 26.25 | 26.50 | 28.50 | 27.75 | 41.50 | 31.25 | 35.00 | 21.50 | 22.00 | 22.00 
Bars, wires, structurals............| 31.25 | 31.50 | 34.00 | 33.00 | 49.25 | 37.00 | 41.50 | 25.75 | 26.25 | 26.25 
GUaida Seccccesssccceinccccedss 33.00 | 33.25 | 35.25 | 35.25 | 52.00 | 40.75 | 45.25 | 27.00 | 27.50 | 27.50 
GT irearedncdnsassccacessvcverss 41.00 | 41.25 | 43.25 | 43.25 | 57.00 | 49.25 | 53.75 | 36.50 | 37.00 | 39.00 
Sarip, het-velled ........0...ccceeee 26.50 | 28.25 | 32.5@ | 30.25 | 48.75 | 37.00 | 41.25 | 23.50 | 38.25 | 24.00 
Strip. cold-rolled............... .| 34.00 | 36.75 | 40.25 | 38.75 | 59.00 | 48.25 | 52.25 | 30.50 | 37.00 | 31.00 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheeis: Midland, Pa., ci, Brackenridge, Pa., A Butler, Pa. A?; 
= Pa., UI; W Pa., W2; (type 316 add 4.5¢) /2; Baltimore, E. 4 7; Massillon, O., R3; 
1; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; New Castle, Ind., 12; Ft. Wayne, J4; LateeeN Ye 


Strip: Midland, Pa., C//; Cleveland, A5; Carnegie, a. op Pa., Fi; fs Renta, Po. C2; Galioom Pa., 
W2; (type 316 add 4.54); Ww. Leechburg, Pa., ‘A3; Bridgeville, P: ad ; Detroit, M2; Canton-Massillon, O., Middletown, 
O., A7: erg wed _ Youngstown, C5; Lockport, N. Y. Me Er ee Sea SOL add legis Bealon, Pan a7, 


Wallingford, Conn., 
Bars: Baltimore, A7; Duquesne, Pa., U/; Munhall, Pa., om aw Pa., C2; Titusville, Pa., U2; Washington, Pa. 
J2; McKeesport, Pa., Ui. Fi; Bridgeville, Pa, U2: aa, ‘O.. R3- Chicago, Ul; Syracuse, N. Y 


Ci}; Watervliet, N. Y., 43; Waukegan, A5; Leckport, N. Y Noe oe T5; Fe. Wayne, /4. 


Wire: Waukegan, A5; Massillon, O., eames | ‘tome Fi; Ft. Wayne, J4; Harrison, N. J., D3; Baltimore, A7 
Dunkirk, 43; Monessen, Pi; Syracuse, wr ‘Bridgeville. U2 


Structurals: Baltimore, A7; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, Ill, /4; Watervliet, N. Y.. 43; Syracuse, C// 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., A3 (type 416 add 4¢); Butler, Pa., A7; Chi Ul; Munhall, Pon UI; aad, Pa. 
C1; New Castle, Ind., /2; Lockport, N. Y., S4; Middletown, A7; Washington, Pa.. J2; Cleveland, Massillon, R3 


Forged discs, die blocks. rings: Pittsburgh. C//; Syracuse, C//; Ferndale, Mich., A3; Wavhington, Pa., /2. 


Forging billets: Midland. Pa., C//; Baltimore, A7; Washington, Pa., J2; McKeesport, r/; Massillon, Canton, O.. R3; 
aterviiet, 43; Pittsburgh, Chicago, U/; Syracuse, C//, 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM-—Slightly higher on Type 301; slightly lower on others in 300 series. 
WASHINGTON STEEL —Slightly lower om 300 series exeept where noted. 
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-Miscellaneoss Prices—i—- 


a, 
PIPE AND TUBING Base discounts f.0.b. mills. Base price about 5200 per net ten 


| BUTTWELD SEAMLESS 








24%4-3 In. 


— | | | | | ee | 





Blk. | Gal. 





Bik. | Gal. | 





STANDARD T. & C. 

Sparrows Pt. B3......... 30.5 8.25 | 33.5 | 12.25 
Youngstown R3.......... \ ’ . WE Asvecvcclescsenaiaeeos oy 
Fentana K j v 26.5 1 i 5 |rreeees “= 


EXTRA STRONG 


PLAIN ENDS 
Sparrows Pt. B3......... 30.25 | 95 | 3425 13.5 | 36.25 17.0 | 36.75 | 17.5 | 37.25 | 185 | 37.75 | 19.0 | 38.25 19.5 
Youngstown R3......... | 32.25 | 11.5 | 36.25 15.5 | 38.25 | 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 20.5 | 39.75 | 21.0 | 40.25 | 21.5 


Fontana K/..............| 20.78 |..... | 24.78 |....... ee PD ta eel Fee anh... ol osnaieieniea 











Pittsburgh /3 10.0 | 36.25 | 140 | 38.25 | 16.0 | 38.75 | 17.0 | 39.25 17.5 | 39.75 | 18.0 | 40.25 | 19.0 

Pittsburgh 11.5 | 36.25 | 15.5 | 3825 | 19.6 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 20.5 | 39.75 | 21.0 | 40.25 | 21.5 

Alten, Ill. L/ 85 | 33.25 | 12.5 | 35.25 | 16.0 | 35.75 | 16.5 | 36.25 | 17.5 | 36.75 | 18.0 | 37.25 | 18.5 jo... . fe ccc cel eeeeeceeceeeesleceeess 
Sharen M3. ‘a 10.5 | 36.25 145 | 38.25 17.5 | 38.75 | 18.0 | 39.25 18.5 | 39.75 | 19.0 | 40.25 | 19.5 |...... J... ccccdeceeseefeceeeeeleceeces 
Pittsburgh N/ 11S | 36.25 15.5 | 38.25 19.0 | 38.75 19.5 | 39.25 | 20.5 | 39.75 | 21.0 | 40.25 | 21.5 31.25 
Wheeling W5 32.25 | 11.5 | 36.25 15.5 | 38.25 | 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 20.5) 39.75 | 21.0 | 40.25 | 21.5 [.......]....ccefecceeccfeceseeslecseecs 
Wheatland W4 10.0 | 36.25 | 140 | 38.25 | 16.0 | 38.75 | 17.0 | 39.25 | 17.5 | 39.75 | 18.0 | 40.25 | 19.0 |.......)...c ccc leccee ce heccee ec leceees ; 
Youngstown Y/.......... 32.25 | 11.5 | 36.25 | 15.5 | 37.75 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 20.5 | 39.75 | 21.0 | 40.25 | 22.5 31.25 | 120 
Indiana Harber Y/....... 31.25 | 10.5 | 35.25 | 145 | 37.25 | 17.5 | 37.75 | 185 | 38.25 | 19.5 | 38.75 | 20.0 | 39.25 | 20.5 veketiadl sass 
SEP aoscesceusecesd 32.25 | 11.5 | 36.25 15.5 | 3825 | 19.6 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 20.5 | 39.75 | 21.0 | 40.25 | 21.5 31.25 | 120 





Galvanized —— based on zinc, at 17¢ per Ib, East St. Louis. For each 1¢ change in zinc, discounts va peo tten Sh » % in., and 1 in., 1 pt.; 11% in., 1M in, 2 in, 4 
pt.; 24% in., 3 in, Calculate discounts on even cents Ib of zinc, ie., if zinc is 16.51¢ te 17.504 per lb, use 114. Je jones & Laug' discounts apply only when zinc price changes |¢. 
. —— only wiveld and seamless, 1 pt. higher discount. Plain ends, buttweld and seamless, 3 in. and under, 34 pts. higher discount. " Buttweld weld jobbers’ discount, § pei. 

t. is zinc price now 14 5¢. 



















































COKE CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net-Ton ELECTRICAL SHEETS Per Net 7» 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $14.50 to $15.00 6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago $105.30 to $108.8 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) | 6 to 24-in., del’d N.Y... 108.50 to 109.50 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $17.50 to $18.00 22 Ga. yy elisigs ; = oe mg a 91.50 to 96.00 
ME BEE T.....ci.s90a08 acces OE ial al ala) ““Desuteniee aaa 
COONNO, TOR. o.0.cccvesvesssus 23.600 F.o.b. Mill a 3 3 E 2 = = rail shipments ; rail and water 
es SS Sa cease 24.00 Cents PerLb | < = ei/e& | & shipments less ......$123.00 to $130.00 
ite re ~— Frag he tae neato coos SS eT ee ee ee ao a ee gas ive. $5 extra; 4-in 
enponre, MN. bd. EOD. .ccccsccrs | pipe is a ton above 6-in. 

‘ Beech Bottom W5.|... .|7. 85/9. 10/9.90) 10. 45) 11.00)11.70 Sa ened 
Philadelphia, f.0.b ........-.. - 22-70  prtvaridge 43.7. 3517-8519. 10)9,90|10. 45|11.00|11.70 MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 
Painesville, Ohio, f.0.b. ......--. 24.00 ren ; ‘ar.8s0.10 serafereeefeneeederens ———— ee 
oe PE Serr ere ee 23.50 Mansfeld E2 ‘l7°35'7.8519.109.90, | 3 3 £ 
Cleveland, del’ ...........-++:: 35.72 Niles, O. N3.....|7.35,7.85|....|....|.....]..-.[-. +. Zz ie) F) | 2). 
Cincinnati, DE. ta celn vmwe ee ace 25.06 Vandergrift U/.. _17.35/7.85/9. 1019. 90/10. 45|11. 00/11. 70 = é 2 a £ q 3 
St. Paul, f.o.b. .......---.2-+5+: 22.50 Warren, O. R3.. .|7.35|7.85|9.10)....|.....].....|.000. 3| x} .| 4] 3] | < 
St. Louis .... 2... eee eee eee 25.40 Zanesville AZ... .\7.35|7.85|9. 10/9.90)|10. 45|11.00)11.70 £a\: gi: 
Birmingham, dei'd .......... .. 21.69 <i57| 3| f els 
ko aera 23.00 j i ; ‘ 3 a 4\4 

<a aise eerie 4 
7 3) 3 
| 
PIG IRON Dollars per gross ton, f.0.b., subject to switching charges FB L| S| Bl 3 = 2 
} Bi. Furnace | Low Phos. PE SR Oe oe ey 
Producing Point Basic Foundry | Maileable | Bessemer | Low Phos. | Silvery Charcoal Fob. Mil Cel ca Cel Cet Cal Call $f. m 
Baul, ne | an a 72 fe Seen ae Oe Alabama City R3...|118| 135). . ./132).. ./144)6.075)6.325 
Bethichem B3.............-. 56.50 51.00 57.50 MB neces F ceacaeert viene Aliquippa, Ps. J3...|127| 141|...|...)... 14816. 075 6.52 
eee issneso ones ose lant seen: oh wate sxen. eres Atlanta A8...-... 130! 140] lias! !14916.32556.695 
en ae 72 . eg “taste * arene: ly See i Bartenville K2..... 127| 138 140 132 147,147 6.0756.45 
RIT... ccssdeacce 50.88 a Fo sy epee? aes Te eee Bansko We | 
ela gape 54.50 55.00 | eer ates: es I aa oe | Joveforsfeeseefers 
Buffale H/...... 54.50 55.00 Pe EF xsns Bf cence 6.75 | ..... nn ee re Ce se veel lace tg 
Guano WS. «+++. oe ee |) el am be foe ee Crawfrdsvl. M4... .|130) 140). [i134 , .-\149 6.175 6.55 
Ee Reape Bef 54.50 55.00 55.00 ee. shane. | | Ace GM lelelend a, Pa. AS... .|127| 133). . |132).. .|142)6.075,6 225 
2 es 54.50 55.00 55.00 55.50 TAF cacns Be) Vanes oP * lamena 127] 133)... lasal.“|142\6.07516.25 
Cleveland R3 ccovccce 54.50 55.00 55.00 seeece sess oe . meme Fai fi id, Ala. 72 od 127 133 poe 132 oa 142 6..075\6, 225 
ere te oe ee chee 28 5. i pees ENE ara aes Houston S2....... 135] 147)...|...]... 156|6. 475}6.925 
Gai a thrcensesexien 54.50 55.00 55.00 55.50 i dass, kin anal Jobuste, Ps. B3.. l127|... liad) liddl...|..... 6.575 
Erie l4 sos 0 eae 54.50 55.00 55.00 ee Cece ee ee Joliet. tL. AS ; 127 133)... 132 a 142 6.075/6. 225 
Everett, Mass. M6......... 59.75 SO 8 sesee Do keest, pene) eee Kokomo, lad. C9 ia lg. 175,6.425 
a inaaheneaciasni 60.50 61.00 ‘ ie niss- 8 stage aad fcoleee | Tae rams 
Geneva, Utah C7............ 54.50 55.00 as ssase°] Bp ocsmmek hy Loaiekin, MAN meee Kansas City S2... |i39). "| 144) | ||160/6. 67517. 125 
Granite City, lll. ee 56.40 56.90 57.40 tate. Bb wpewe 8 seen cele aeeko Mi t one) 123 146 138 137]. . .| 1536 325/6.70 
Hubbard, Obie Y/........... 54.50 55.00 Se NN xssca, Dt wetas, ene ee ae Le ned 
{renten Utah C7 aeneneness 54.50 ea0ee = ee cos eee Moline, Ill. R3 ey AE etn’? ~  e c } 
Jackson, Ohie //,G/......... kasha — ar i. 40 laa 65.50 Kaba Pittsburg, Cal. C7. .|146| 156). . .|156)162|162 7.025)7.125 
Lyle, Tena. T3 eeeeeceerecvene . . eee sce Rl keeets =O sos gH 68.50 Pertsmouth P7....|132)... Sa 6.47 | 
Minnequa 56.50 57.50 57.50 see [teens Po eeeee [tenes Rankin, Pa, A5....|127| 133)...|...|... 142 6.075 6.225 
Monessen P6.......... ees 56.50 Kiet eds <iaca, 0 pci TE leis Se. Chicage R3._..|118| 135|140|132). **|144/6,075/6.325 
Neville Island P4........... 54.50 55.00 55.00 ae 2.) xasep BL courier Saaeas S. San Fran. 7 eile 156. 167/7. 25/7. a 
Pittsburgh U/....... ae 54.50 ee | OE damon “> 2g’ UE” ene Sparrows Pt. B3...|129|....|... 134 iSi ca aleees «(O67 
Sharpsville S3....... 54.50 55.00 55.00 55.50 Sa a oidee © One Neely St lL N4 127] 138 132)147 6,075/6.45 
Steelton B3 56.50 57.00 57.50 58.00 Se Pacis” FW, Ss 3, 0. Y7. } ~ . ./6,075)6,475 
Swedeland A2............. 58.50 59.00 59.50 OO OF ceccs  B cakcee Ue yanane Seethene, OW, --f, he -=+|--sf-el---|- 6.orse 
Toledo /4... 54.50 55.00 55.00 55.50 saaa) | Bree Ce ent mE an. a : 6.315 6.58 
MN, Bis We ONO os2sivectscees 56.50 57.00 ee R Geae. 62.50 ma EN Sakes Wiliamssert, re | 
Toungstown Y/.. woe) 654 SO 55.00 55.00 SON. B \einde Bidadre. ee cme Pa. Si 
N. Tenawanda, N. © Wh coca : 55.00 SS ns nnn 


Cut Nails, carloads, base a per 100 ob. ‘hess on 
jobbers), at Conshohocken, Pa., (A2), Wheeling. ¥. 
Sane Add 50¢ ver ton for each 0.25 pet silicon over base, (1.75 te 2.25 pet, except low phos., 1.75 to 2.00 (W5), $7.80. 





, 50¢ per ton for each 0.50 pct manganese over | pct, $2 per ton for 0.5 te 0.75 pet nickel, $1 for each additional 0.25 pet * Alabama City and So. Chicago don’t include zine extre 
vie ‘el. Subtract 38¢ pet ten for phosphorus, content 0.70 pct and ever. Silvery lren: Add $1.50 per net ton for each 0.50 pet Struthers based on 15¢ zinc. se 
silicon ever base (6.01 te 6.50 pct) up te 17 pet. $1 per ton for 0.75 pct or more phosphorus, manganese as above. Bessemer t Alabama City, Se. Chicago, and Minneq, add 
ferresilicen prices are $1 overcemparable silvery iren. per 100 Ib. 
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BOLT 


(Boas 
Cle 


Nuts, 


% in. | 

9/16 ir 

4% in 
inclu 


1% in 


Nuts, 
% in. 
9/16 tr 
4 in. 
inclu 
1% In 


Nuts, 
% in. 
9/16 tr 
\ in. 

inelt 


1% in 


Stove 


Packa 
Packa 
Bulk, 

*Di: 
not le 
kind © 
5000 | 
For k 
plies. 

*e7 
plated 
black 


Rivet 
% In. 


i 
LTS 


0 


eellaneeus Prices— 


—Pii 
BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SCREWS 
Consumer Prices 
b. mill, Pitteburgh, 
Set CO ningham or Choago) 


Nuts, Hot Pressed, Cold Punched—Sq. 


Pet Of List 
Lese 
Keg. K. aq. K. 
Reg. vy. 
% in. & smaller. 15 28% 16 28% 
9/16 in. & %& . 12 25 6% 21 
in. to 1 n 
Yes ve . e § 23 1 16 
1% in. & larger. 7% 23 1 16 


Nuts, Hot Pressed—Hexagon 
% in. & smaller. 26 37 22 34 


9/16 in. & © 16% 29% 6% 21 
¥% in. to 1 n. 

a a ae 25 2 17 
1% in. & larger. 8% 23 2 17 


Nuts, Cold Punched—Hexagon 
in. & smaller. 26 37 22 34 
9/16 in. & % in.. 23 36 17% 30% 


in. to 1% In. 
* ee hil oa 31% 12 265 


1% in. & larger. 8 23 2 17% 


Nuts, Semi-Finished—Hexagon 


Reg. Hvy. 
% In. & smaller. 35 45 28% 29 
9/16 in. & % in. 23 35 17% 30 


% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ..... 24 36 16 28% 
1% in. & larger. 13 26 8% 23 
Light 
7/16 in. & small- 
er wake ae 45 


% in thus. %& in. 28% 39% 
4% in. to 1% In. 
inclusive ..... 26 37 


Stove Bolts Pot Off Liat 


Packaged, steel, plain finished. + a 
Packaged, plate finish ....... 31—10 
Bulk, plain finish®® .......... 62° 


*Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 
5000 pleces for lengths longer than 3-in. 
_ lesser quantities, packaged price ap- 
plies 
**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For 
black oll finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Rivets Base per 100 Ib 
% in. & larger ..... isk ie fia a sk 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In bulk) Pct Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 

fine thread, 4% in thru % in. x 6 

in. SAE 1620, bright ... 
% in. thru 1 in, up to & including 6 in. 48 
x In. thru % in. x 6 in. & shorter 

, high C double heat treat ..... 46 

4 in. thru 1 in. up to & including 6 ‘In. 41 
dues studs ... 
Flat head - screws, ‘listed sizes.... 16 
Fillister head cap, Hsted sizes .... 34 
Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in. 

diam. and smaller x 6 in. & shorter 63 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet Off List 
Less 
Case Cc. 
Yh & smaller x 6 in. & 
“ty heey OE Et PE 15 28% 
9 - & % in. x 6 in. & 
i er OE 5 aw dle Ae aa here 18% 30% 
‘“ , * larger x 6 in. & 
x TON OOD. cintrmetadvter annhin 17% 29% 
All diam longer than 6 in... 14 27% 
g diam. x 6 in. & 
PROPAE Livi «n.dedees 23 36 
Lag 8 diam. longer than 
at. octeehehensense 21 33 
( WP dicaschadbnee saat 34 “* 
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There is no way under the sun to do small, precision tapping with 
“production” speed, satisfactory tap life and acceptable accuracy, 
other than to use a tool designed for the specific purpose. 


THE Mamncllon SUPER-SENSITIVE 
SMALL HOLE TAPPING MACHINE 
IS SUCH A TOOL! 











The complete story of this machine 
is told in our Bulletin T-471. 
IT’S FREE. 
ASK FOR IT! 


THE 
Po TOOL 
Fe cas Ae 


te hia med A Cer Ul 0), ee), eee we ae ee ee 


How To Reach Them 


The thousands of purchasing execufives, production chiefs, and en- 





gineers, all potential BUYERS of your products are among the readers 
of Iron Age. Your advertisement here can pave the way for your 
salesmen throughout the metalworking industry. 


For information write: 


he fron Age 


100 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


1952 2] 









—Miscellaneous Price. 
RAILS, TRACK SUPPLigs 










. \ re, 

si#is 3\4\.\: 

Fob Mil (5 1S) gia #38 
Cents PerLb | — ya alt é ey 
é > 3/3) 2 75 









Ind. Harbor /3... 
Johnstown B3....;.....)4.25 
SG ccévccccchocnns 
Kansas City S2...|..... 
Lackawanna 83... 


ALL ROUND f) | Bim pestis 
THE PLANT 3 


For best results the type of There is a Euclid crane or 
material handling equipment se- hoist ideally adapted to a large 
lected must be determined by majority of these situations — 
the nature of your business and _inside—outside—all ’round the 
its manufacturing operations. plant. Let us discuss them with 
















































Struthers Y/. 
ereneen Go... «checshsbevsureann 























































Th ‘ f you. Meanwhile, let us send TOOL STEEL 

e size o products — the our catalogs. F.o.b, mill 

type of units involved —the Add 4.7 pet 
sequence of operations — the a 
nature of assembly activities w Cr Vv Mo O per li 
and other factors must be con- 18 4 1 et — $1.50 
. 18 4 1 5 $2.1 
sidered. 18 4 9 co a? hha 
1.5 4 1.5 8 _— 81.0¢ 
6 4 2 6 -— 96.5¢ 
', CHARDON ROAD, EUCLID, OHIO Seeing Special carbon asch dye <ahabtavell 32.5¢ 
} om ; a Extra Carbon ....ceeeeeeecseeeees 27 
Raise Protits Regular carbon ...........0+5+6: 2¢ 





Warehouse prices on and east of Mir- 
csnmapetaaigiaininmianainngias initial sissippi are 3.5¢ per Ib. higher. West of 
, 7 Mississippi, 5.5¢ higher. 


CLAD STEEL 


Add 4.7 pet 












Remember... 
there’s a 
























































Scammiess-carpon Plate Sheet 
"aan ve B L 29.5 
i | nee ee °29. 
Metal Cutting Saw Washington, Pa. J3.........2000000- 295 
to fit your Claganamt, Gh, GP... .nisiisocvovsines *28.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. A2..........+++: *27,0 
exact needs New Castle, Ind. 12........00000+- 29.71 "64 
Sy N ickci-carbon 
[ 10 pet Coatesville, Pa. L4.... 2.05. 325 
i Inconel-carbon 
10 pet Coatesville, Pa. L4 succrdce Se 
Monel-carbon 
10 pet Coatesville, Pa. ............. 35 
No. 302 Stainless-copper stainless, Carnegie, 
GME. os.9: «na 44S el : 77.0 








~ 
spas Model 610 cuts 6” 
round and 6” x 10” 


METAL CUTTING BAND SAWS. 332 ‘eee 


No stooping, no fumbling... just swing saw cover open and 
everything is at your fingertip. Release blade tension, re- 
move blade, insert new one and tighten. It’s as simple as 


luminized steel sheets, hot dip, Butler, Pa. “a 
7 . 


* Includes annealing and pickling, or sandblasting. 


ELECTRODES 


Cents per Ib, f.v.b., plunt threaded 
electrodes with nipples, unboxed _ 















































Diam. Length awe 
that! Result ? Minimum loss of time, less chance of damage in_in, in Beene 
blade and of injury or GRAPHITE . 
to blade and of injury to operator. 17, 18, 20 60, 72 1185 
This is but one of many 8 to 16 48, 60, 72 19.57 
+ - Model 816 cuts 8” 48, 60 95 
exclusive Kalamazoo fea- jound and 8” x 16” 6 48, 60 aoe 
tures that ad , flat. Model 824 cuts 8” 4, 5 40 oY 
' F : d — lowest round and 8” x 24” « 40 - o 
cost intermittent or contin- flat. Both models are 2% 24, 30 ara 
2 4, we 


uous cutting. It will pay Se coolant 
you to specify Kalamazoo 

Metal Cutting Band Saws 
. . » three sizes, available 
with coolant system and 
casters. 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION Heavy-duty Model 1220 


cuts 12” plus ae 
VL LLT TO LMU GOR tl ei or wi 


out coolant equipment. 
916 HARRISON ST., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


40 100, 110 8.03 




















FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. Rosiclaire, Ml 
Price, net ton; Effective CaF, co! tent 
710% OF MOTE ...cccscce ae $43.! 
60% or less ceeeteess a 
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Silica 
ern 
Silica 


cago 
Silica 
and 


Chrom 


Stands 
Che: 


Stands 
Chemi 


Grain 


Domes 
in b 
Domes 
in t 
in & 


Dead 


F.0.b. 
van 
per 
10¢ 


51.50 


Aft 
will b 
may 
Dec. 
Lake 
and t 


copp 
Cadr 
Chro 
mi 
Lead 
Man 
Moly 
Nick 
Nick 
Nick 
Sili 
Sola 
Sta 
Sta 
Tir 
Tur 
Zir 


Ty 


| 


} treck Bolts 


Treated 


beet 


7.50 
6.24 


7.00 


135 


__- Miscellaneous Prices — 


REFRACTORIES 


Fire Cloy Brick afore sgoe 
suality, Il a Mo. Shilo, 
First qua ty sine: Fe add $6)” $44.66 


(exce 


No. juality, Pay Md., Ky., Mo., Til. 88.00 
No. 2 Ol sfc ei’ tax. te 
Jround fire 2 clay, net ton, bu ex- 
Gro t Salina, Pa, add $1.60) ..... 13.75 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, di cc - tah $94.60 
Childs, P@. ..cccceeesereces evemen 99.00 
Hays, PA. ..+--ceceeerenserersees 100.10 
Chicago District .....+..+--0+ «++ +104.50 
Western Utah and Calif. ......... 111.10 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa, Athens, 

Tex., Chicago . -111.10 
Silica cement, net ‘ton, bulk, ” Bast- 

ern (except Hays, Pa.) ......+«-. 16.50 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 

Th. . accent sas ahaa 18.70 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley, 

Me oe kn caer eae .. «+ 17.60 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, ' Chi- 

cago District ....ce..scscsceces 17.60 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 

a i) eer or rer 24.70 
Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard emmeny bonded Balt., 

CEE... v. cadiw sie cdveweac’ ween $82.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore ............ $104.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore .. 93.00 


Grain Magnesite c+ % in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore 


in bulk fines removed ......... - $63.70 
Domestic, f.0.b. Chewalah, Wash., 

in bulk 60B6k4 060066) co Kees Ee 36.30 

in sacks ...... cone deci Ghae 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West irginia and Ohio 

per net ton, bulk Midwest, add 

10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢...$13.75 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 

lower Lake ports. Prices effective July 
26, 1952 

Gross Ton 


inge, bessemer 3 $9.45 
Id range, nonbessemer 9.30 
Mesabi, bessemer ... 9.20 
Me - nonbessemer . + 
High phosphorus <a>. moe 


ae adjustments for analysis, prices 
will be Increased or decreased as the case 
may be for increases or decreases after 
Dec. 2, 1950, in Lake vessel rates, upper 
Lake rail freights, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon. 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.o.b. ehteging point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 me 
Swedish sponge iron Meas 

New York, ocean bags... 10.9¢ 
Canadian sponge iron, del’d, 


Se ns aina-bias atte 12.0¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 

Fe, carload lots ........ 15.5¢ to 17.0¢ 
Electro! ytic iron, annealed, 

99.5+% Fe .....e-. 44.0¢ 
E lectrolytic iron, unannealed, 

minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 60.0¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 

nus 300 mesh, 98 % Fe. 63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 
Carbony) iron, size 5 to 10 

micron, 98%, 99.8+% Fe. 83.0¢ to o. 48 
SUN ic vicodin, 644s 1.5¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots ... . 30.00¢ to 33. See 
opper, electrolytic. 10.75¢ plus metal value 
Copper, reduced ...10.00¢ plus meta! value 
Cadmium, 100-199 1b.95¢ plus metal value 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 


: = , and quantity, del'd $3.50 
Me peenenn 7.5¢ to 12. sd oe metal ee 
Molybdenum, 99% ..... |. : 33. 7 
hs el, unannealed ..... 88.0¢ 
ok annealed .. 95.0¢ 
Nick spherical, unannealed 92.0¢ 
oe 38.5¢ 
-~ powder. .7. 0¢ to 9. oe plus met. aa 
a 8 steel, 302 ie 3.00¢ 
7 8 steel, wae se. ei, 10 
Tm, reese 14, 00¢ plus metal value 
7, en, 99% (65 mesh). $6.00 

4 0 ton lots : .. 23.0¢ to 30.5¢ 


Metalwash 


equipment for washing, 
pickling, and drying for more 
than a quarter of a century 


a 


METALWASH 

ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 
IS YOUR ASSURANCE 

OF LASTING PERFORMANCE 














Metalwash 901 NORTH AVE. ELIZABETH 4, N. J. 


MACHINERY CORPORATION REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


When you think of 
STAINLESS STEEL 


FASTENINGS 
think first of 


ANTI-CORROSIVE i ' 


Anti-Corrosive has millions of stainless steel fastenings 
in stock for immediate delivery . . . plus exceptional pro- 
duction capacity that can fill your requirements beyond 
stock items faster, better! 





FREE — Write for Slide-Chart 52K which 
instantly identifies A-N nos. pertaining 


to stainless fastenings. hi ne eee! 
fl) ee er | 
. STAILLESS SELL 
rrosive . 
Metal Products Co. Inc 


anufacturers of STAINLESS STEEL FASTENINGS 
eR 


CASTLETON ON HUDSON. NEW YORK 
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TORIT FB TYPE 
Dust Separator 




















































































































Torit also manufac- 
tures a line of cyclone 
type dust separators. 
Sizes up to 5 H.P., 
with or without after- 
filters. 








































































































































ENGRAVES, 
ROUTS, 
PROFILES and MODELS 


A real money saver for industry. Proven by the 
experience of tool and die, electronic machine, radio, 
electrical and instrument manufacturers. 





















































The Green Engraver zips out precision work 
on metal, plastics, wood, glass, hard rubber etc. . . . 
engraves panels, name plates, scales, dials, molds, 
lenses, instruments, instruction plates, directional signs 
. . . by simple tracing. Routing, profiling and three 
dimensional modeling indicate its versatility. Electric 
etching attachment available. 




































































365 PUTNAM AVENUE e 
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277 Walnut St. 





CAMBRIDGE, 


A TORIT DUST COLLECTOR... 





at Four to One Still Your Best Bet! 


Here four grinding wheels are in 
constant use finishing small parts, 
yet this 144 H.P. Model 81 Torit 
Dust Collector completely elimi- 
nates any abrasive dust hazard to 
operators or to finished parts. 


The efficient, self-contained design 
of Torit Dust Collectors permits 
compact set ups like this. There is 
no work interference, piping is 
minimized, and operating costs are 
low because this Torit Dust Collec- 
tor runs only when the wheels are 
in operation. 

Solve your dust problems with 
Torit Dust Collectors. Models and 
sizes for standard and special dust- 
collecting problems. Ask for details 
and the latest Torit catalog. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


RULED DRUM 


Specify the Green Engraver 
for the best in 

low cost performance. 
Special attachments and 
engineering service available 
for production work. 


FREE — Fact-packed folder yours upon request. 


) "A : 
Y Taha 5 IE, A é compan Y 
l yi . R ) = - vi 3 Oo 
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—Ferroalloy Prices—_ 


Ferrochrome 


Contract ices, cents per 
tained Cr, oon 8 bulk Re d, con. 
delivered.” (66-18% Ge, ae loads 


0.06% C ... 30.5 


0.10% C ... 30.00 0.50% G°" 29.44 


0.15% C ... 29.75 _ Looe: 
ao @.. Are) Se on 
$5-69% Cr, 4-9% C... ||: . 


62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% Si |17) Hil 
S. M. Ferrochrome 

Contract price, cents po’ 
ai on ae type 8 

gn carbon ye 60-65 . 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C “ * 
GREED 4. .eepesch bheaben. 
WEL AMUN 20 éscbdemeneneee 
Sage ton ec meats “6: 

w carbon 66 Cr, 4 
4-6% Mn, 1.26% max. C. % Cr, ies 
Carloads ... 6.04 eae Nees oe AU 
Ton lots ....scse-.e% ORE 8s «nares 30.05 
Less ton lots ........eeee. cees.. SB 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 
Low-carbon type: ae Cr, 0.15% N 


Add 5¢ per Ib to re ow carbo: 
rochrome price wctiedule. le. Add 5¢ + - 
additional 0.25% N 


Chromium Metal 


Contract ~ per lb chromium cop. 
tained, packed, arenes, ton lots, $74 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


0.10% max. C ..... Ob able Ces $1.4 
OBO MRE. © cccccccncopses. ete Ae 
S te S19 C.. cdstciaduve ie -b.88 8e% > 1.08 
Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 
(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 


Contract price, carl 8, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed ; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 21. 75¢ per Ib of con- 
_— Cr plus 12.40¢ per Ib of contained 


Bulk 1-in. x down, 21.90¢ per Ib con. 
tained Cr plus 12.60¢ per Ib contained §| 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, dump 
delivered. 
30-33% Ca, 60-65% SI, piety max. Fe 


eS aie . . 19.06 
SOR WP ccbevectat uh vone beets - 22.10 
Less ton lots ....... Delia ne ee eee 23.40 


Calcium-Monganese—Silicon 
Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy 

lump, delivered. 

16-20% Ca, a: Mn, 53-59% SI. 


Carloads ... 60 O <Sas.e0Rs 20.00 
SOE, kes s cneniennineeee seed mee 
NN ee Ee . 23.80 
CMSZ 

Contract price, cents per Ib of alloy 
delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
BI, 1:25-1.75% Zr ate 5% C. 

Alloy &: 60.56% 4-6% Mn, 13.50. 
16.00% Si, O76 to 1.88% Zr, a 6.00% C 
Ton ots aa fe dics ae eee X . 20.7 
ee” RRR ee ee . 22 ” 
SMZ 


Contract eee cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered, 6 8i, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh. 

ee MR sce. ved a ta as 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents . nou? of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridg freight allowed, max 
m. Lesien OWS: ae! 42% Cr, 17-19% SI. 
8-11% Mn. 

Ton lots ...cccccesscccessseeres 16.50 
Rae Gem. BOOP .. «c.- decnss denen one. er 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents r pound of alloy, f.o.b, Sus- 

pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Lewin Si 48 to "52%, 19 to 11%. 
Ca 5 to 7%. 
Carload packed ......cs0c--scces: 18.00 
Ton lots to carload packed .. 19.00 
BME. C60 TORE og oo dan ves: ctswetae . 20.50 
Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, maximum contract base 
price. ross ton, lump size. 
lagara Falls, Alter, W. Va. 


Deeb, Ge so os. vc eke cmnes 225 
F.o.b. Johnstown, Pa ..... ok 227 
P.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. ..... aon it 
F.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa. $22 


Add $2.80 for each 1% above 82% Mn. 
gabtract $2.80 for each 1% below 78% 

n 
Briquets—Cents pe nod hin. of briquet 
delivered, 66% contain 5 
Ce, GO wccenedt > waw on 12.4 
Ton lots, packed ........... 14.06 
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" 
Joe, where can we 
get these small parts 


in the quantity 
we need?” 





"From Torrington, 
Tom! They turn 


thousands. of 
precision metal 


parts a day.” 





Batteries of automatic and semi- 
automatic machines are working 
steadily and efficiently at Torring- 
ton, keeping many of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers supplied 
with small precision metal parts 
made to their specifications. 
Whether you need a tremendous 
quantity of parts on a regular basis, 
or only an occasional few, we can 
furnish them at a surprisingly low 
cost 

Just send us a sample or blueprint 
of your small metal components. 
Tell us how many you need. We'll 


give you a prompt quotation. 


Typical Torrington -Made Parts 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialty Department 


9 Field Street ¢ Torrington, Conn. 
8 


Makers of 


TORRINGTON #/:0/f BEARINGS 
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—Ferroalley Prices—— 


Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices gross to: ae f.o.b. 
16-19% Mn 21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa. $84.00 $85.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 84.00 85.00 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2.5% max. Fe. 
Carload, EY sade de Gi eee tudes 36.95 
Ton lots Sates eds cs « Swedes tt -.-. 88.46 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of “Mississippi, cents per pound. 


CD Gel eu Racy . cence es ee Omar one 
EE Uh da Gdibe e+ cae 
SD occ. ccccusees 84, 00 to 37. Oe 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, del’'d Mn 85-90%. 
Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, * 06% 


P, 90% Mn ...... 28.45 30.30 31.50 
0.07% max. C ...... 27.95 29.80 31.00 
0.15% max. C -. 27.45 29.30 30.60 
0.30% max. C...... 26.95 28.80 30.00 
0.50% max.C.... 26.45 28.30 29.50 
0.75% max. C, 80-85% Mn, 
5.0-7.0 rites xremy 25.30 26.50 


Medium Carbon Ferromanganese 


Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
rice, carloads, lump, — ener 3 
b of contained Mn... 


Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


eS | Pee eee re 11.40 

EN fs oh et ike ood minder aah 13.05 

Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per Ib of briquet ...... 12.65 


Ton lots, packed «we 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 pct, f.0.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $95.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
” + 01 to 15.50 pet, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 

$93.00. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional’ 0.50% Si up to and including 
od Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
Lee say Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
d 


cked. 
S606 OO. SSP 18.00 
OTS Sh 19% VO .. ccc cece . 18.50 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 2 lb 8i 
briquets. 

Carloads, bulk otes 
eee BOE Fe CBee eed 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump, bulk, carloads, delivered. 


25% Si .... 20.00 75% Si .... 14.30 
50% Si - 12.40 85% Si .... 15.55 
90-95% Si... Suasliwcdweweee - 17.00 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Distilled 


Ton lots ++. $3.06 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.56 
Ferrovanadium 


35-55% contract basis, delivered, 
per pound, contained V. 


Openhearth .......... . -$3.00-$3.10 
Crucible «++ 3.10- 3.20 
Hich speed steel (Primos)... 3.20- 3.25 


1952 





problems? 


Torrington Swaging Machines offer 
an ideal method of attaching ferrules 
and cable ends to wire or rod. Rapid 
hammer blows (4000 a minute) 
tighten the ferrule quickly around 
the rod — producing a bond that 

withstands as much 


tensile strain as the 






inner member alone. 


“The Torrington Swag- 
ing Machine” tells you 
how to do a better job 
of shaping many metal 
ports, and save money, 
too. It also describes the 
complete line of Torring- 
ton machines. Write for 
your free copy...today! 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Swager Department 
555 Field Street © Torrington, Conn. 


Makers of 


TORRINGTON ///7// BEARINGS 
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_the 
easy wa 


Here’s how to get efficient 
metal-cutting the easy way: 
Tell your supplier you want 
VICTOR hand and power 
hacksaw blades and flexible- 
back band saws, the brand most 


people buy. 


Then ask him for a supply of 
VICTOR Metal-cutting Book- 
lets — full of timely authorita- 
tive information on the selec- 
tion, use and care of any blades, 
full of handy hints on fast, effi- 
cient metal-cutting. 


That's all there is to getting 
metal-cutting efficiency the easy 
way. 


—Ferroalley Prices———— 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

Carloads . 
DO TOR. d Kine dan egdel dain x 

Calcium molybdate, 46.3-46.6% 
f.o.b. eloth, Pa., per pound 
GUNDRRIEE THO: bcos: tnsdiersdvae 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% 2 in. 
x D, contract basis, delivered 
per pound contained Cb. 

SOR BOOS cvsrresetnaneccsske 
EeOOm. BOR: BOND no oc'ckn008ss cus 

Ferro-Tantalum-Columbium, 20% 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.30 C. Contract 
basis, delivered, ton lots, 2 in. x 
Be per lb of contained Cb plus 

DB. «cos 

Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
tained Mo. ..... és senbcse 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
fross ton eovcccccececes 
10 tons to less carload 

Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular 
grade, 0.10% C max., f.o.b. Ni- 
agra Falls, N. Y., and Bridge- 
ville, Pa., freight allowed, ton 
lots, per lb contained T 

Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. a 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, 
Pa., treight allowed, ton lots, 

er lb contained Ti .. 
ess ton lots a aee 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 18%, high 
carbon, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed, 
load per net ton 

Ferrotungsten, standard, lump 
or %& x down, packed, per 
pound contained W65, ton lots, 
delivered 


Meolybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
er lb contained Mo, f.o.b. 
angeloth, Pa. eescces 

bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
Langeloth, Pa. 

Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per 
pound 

Carload, bulk lump . 
Ton lots, bulk lump. 
Less ton lots, lump . 


Vanadium Pentoxide, 86-89% 
V,05 contract basis, per pound 
contained V,0O; 


Zirconium, 35-40%, contract ba- 
sis f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
lowed, per pound of alloy. 

Ton lots 


Zirconium, 12-15%, contract ba- 
sis, lump, delivered, per Ib of 
alloy. 

Carload, bulk 


Boron Agents 


Borosil, contract prices per lb of 
alloy del. f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, 
freight allowed, B, 3-4%, Si, 
40-45%, per lb contained B.... 


Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound 
Less ton lots, per pound.... 
Corbortam, Ti, 15-21%, B, 1-2%, 
Si, 2-4%, Al, 1-2%, C, 4.5-7.5%, 
f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
freight allowed. 
Ton lots, per pound 


Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% 
max. Si, 0.60% max. Al, 0.50% 
max. C, 1 in. x D. Ton lots.... 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 160 lb up 

10 to 14% B 
14 to 19% B 
19% min. B ae 
Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 100 lb and over. 
No. 1 
No. 6 
No. 
Manganese - Boron, 75.00% Mn, 


15-20% B, 5% max. Fe. 1.50% 


max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 2 in. x 
D, del’d 
Ton lots 


Nickel-Boron, 15-18% B, 1.00% 
max, Al, 1.50% max. Si, 0.50% 


YOU CAN GET 
THEM FROM 
ILLINOIS 


© ALL TYPES 
® ALL SIZES 


© ALL MATERIALS 


We'll Design Them for 
You or Meke Them Ex- 
actly to Your Specifi- 
cations 


Either way, you'll be assured of pre- 
cision workmanship — of getting 
springs that are all ways good — all 
ways uniform — that fit in as they 
should in assembly and perform as 
they should in service. 

Where we are allowed to help in the 
design and engineering, our special- 
ized experience often develops better, 
simpler ways of meeting spring re- 
quirements — substantially reducing 
costs on many jobs. 

Try us and see. Prompt service, 
large orders or small, 


Inquiries Invited 


Sold only through recognized distributors 
max. C, 3.60% max. Fe, balance 


@ 1080A \ ICTOR n . 

SAW WORKS, INC. * MIDDLETOWN, N.Y., U.S.A. wn eee Then NAtional 2-8100 

Makers of Hand and Power Hack Saw Blades, | Stieaz, contract basis, delivered. 2100 N. MAJOR AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
Frames and Metal Cutting Band Saw Blades Ton lots 46.00¢ 
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Since 1905 
Hubbard 
has been 

making 

PARTS 
LIKE 

THESE 


Consult us 
about them 


M.D.Hubbard § pring (ompany 


303 Central Avenue «+ Pontiac 12, Mich. 





Want No. 1 Results? 


Sell Through the No. 1 Paper | 


It's only natural that the greatest num- 
ber of men who have the say, when 
it comes to metalworking, watch the 
weekly pages of the No. 1 metal- 
working paper closely. Your product 
stands a better chance in The Iron Age 
because The Iron Age reaches and in- 
fluences the majority of the most im- 
portant metalworking executives. 


For more information write: 


he fron Age 


100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
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PERFORATED METALS 


The few perforations illustrated are 
indicative of the wide variety of our 
line—we can perforate almost any size 
perforation in any kind of metal or 
material required. Send us your speci- 
fications. 


Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every conceivable 
purpose assure satisfaction. 


Write for New Catalog of Patterns @& 


@ 


TIN, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, 
BRASS, ZINC, ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 
—— $$ 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


58 FAIRMOUNT AVE. JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


+ OH HON 
(prancing anal pe 
BEB RB SRR BRR Bees ms ry 





There’s a reason 7170 
of all popularly-priced Tool and Cutter Grinders 
sold in fo were Awock - Outs” 















Will do 
anything that 
machines 
costing 2 or 3 
times more 

will do . 
yes and in 
less time. 


Distributed 
Only Through 
Franchise 

Dealers 
WRITE 


K. 0. LEE CO. FOR 


Pea ion a ee COMPLETE 
LITERATURE 






































CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


BELT GRINDING UNIT 

Hill Clutch & Machine & Fdy. Ce. Open Side 
Abrasive Belt Grinding Unit, Designed to 
accommodate siabs up to %" thick x 30 
wide x 30° long. 

BRAKE—LEAF TYPE 

16° x %" Dreis & Krump Leaf Type Bending 
Brake, Motor Driven with 40 H.P. A.C. Motor. 

BUILDING 

72'6" x 140’ Steel Building—NEW—Designed for 
Corrugated Steel Siding ond to carry load 
of 30 ton overhead electric traveling crane. 

CHARGING MACHINE 

6000 Ib. Brosius Floor Type Gasoline Driven 
Charging Machine. Equipped with Peel, Gas- 
oline Engine, Rubber Tires. 

CRANE 

5 ton Niles Crane 56° 3%" Span. Three motors, 
440 voit, 3 phase, 60 cycle. 

CRANE—GANTRY 

& ton Whiting Two Leg Gantry Crane 52 Ft. 
Span Cab Control. Three Motors 220 v. 3 ph. 


60 cy. 

FLANGING MACHINE 

%" McCabe Pneumatic Flanging Machine, 

Pneumatic Hoiddowns, Circle Fianging At- 

tachment. 

FORGING MACHINE 

5" Ajax Forging Machine or Upsetter, Motor 
driven. Equipped with Air Clutch. 

FURNACE—BILLET HEATING 

Surface Combustion Super Fast Heating Fur- 
nace Tangential Burner, 3 Section, Pusher 
Capacity 3600 Ib. per hr. gross, Max. Temp. 
2750° F. Complete Elecl. Equip. 

FURNACES—Melting 

400 Ib. Moore Type "UT" Melting Furnace Top 
Charge. Complete with Transformer. New 
1943—Little Used. 

15 ton Heroult Model V-I2 Electric Meltin 
Furnace Top Charge hydraulically operated. 
Complete with Transformer Equipment. 

25 ton Moore Size "NT" Melting Furnace, with 
7500 KVA Transformer 13,200 vo. 3 ph. 60 cy. 

LEVELER—ROLLER 

60" Aetna-Standard Roller Leveler, Motor 
Driven. 17 Rolls 4%" Dia. 

PLANERS 


48" x 48" x 20° Cincinnati, Four Head 

48" x 48° x 12° Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

60"" x 60" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

72" x 72" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

PLATING MACHINE 

Type “"B’ Crown Full Automatic, Nickel & 
Chrome Plating Machine, Max. Work Size 
16" wide x 36" deep « 4" thick. 

PRESS—KNUCKLE JOINT 

1000 ton Bliss #27 Knuckle Joint, Embossing & 
Colning Press, 2!/2"' stroke, 18" Shut Height. 

ROLLING MILLS 

8" x 10" Schmitz Single Stand Two High With 
Friction Drive Rewinder. 

12/," x 16" Philadeiphia Two High Cold Roll- 
Ing Mill. Complete with Pinion Stand, 75 H.P. 
Motor 440/3/60. Starter and Controls, Incl. 
Coiler. 

12° x 14" Waterbury Farrel Single Stand Two 
7 Complete with Gear Reducer and §0 
H.P. A.C. Motor. 

18°" x 24° Waterbury Farrel Two Stand Two 
High Rolling Mill. Complete with Elec. Equip. 

STRAIGHTENERS 

No. 3 Medart 3-Roll Straightening Machine 
Capacity |" to 3'/"" Bars or #/,"" O. DO. Pipe 
or Tubing. NEW 1950 

No. 4 Kane Roach &-Roll Straightener Capac- 
ities 2° Rounds of Squores, Sean" Angles, 
T/,"" Channels, etc. 

TESTING MACHINE 

300,000 Ib. SOUTHWARK-EMERY Universal Hy- 
draulic Testing Machine. 

TRIMMING LINE 

#1049 Torrington Trimming Line, With Feed 
Rolls and Scrap Cutter. Capacity for steel 
or aluminum alloys '4"' max. Trimmed width 
22" min. 66" max. Scrap Length %" mia. 
24" max. 

UNIVERSAL IRONWORKERS 

Ryerson Steel Frame Universal Iron Worker, 
M.D. Capacity Punch %" thru *, Shear |" 
Square '%4"" Round, 4" x 4" Flat, 4" 4x 
Y" Ang.es 

No. 28U-30 Buffalo Armer Piate Universal lron- 

worker—Combination Punch, Shear & Bar 

Cutter. Motor Driven Capacities—Shear 3" 

Round, 2%"' Squore, 5x1%" Fict, 5x5x%" 

Aagies, 12°—3!',2 Beams, etc., Punch I!" 

they 1%". 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY, INC. 


60 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Prene—Cort 7-3437 
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The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, RERUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 
ee ee 


No Sale—A rare bird in the 
Pittsburgh used machinery market 
is one who can work up enthusiasm 
over business conditions. General 
impression in the trade is that in- 
quiries are pientiful, closing deals 
rare. 

The customer continues to be in 
the driver’s seat. He is shopping 
around, taking his time before 
parting with any cash. An excep- 
tion to this trend is the dealer or 
broker who can get hold of a crane. 
Once in possession of this tempt- 
ing bait, all he has to do is to men- 
tion it discreetly and he’s swamped 
with buyers. One broker recently 
disposed of a 125-ton ladle with 
scarcely any effort. 


Strangler Lingers—Chief cause 
of the soft spot around Pittsburgh 
during the last several months has 
been the steel strike. Prolonged 
shutdown of the steel industry ap- 
parently created a defeatist psy- 
chology that continues to linger 
and is choking interest in spending. 

Business and industrial leaders 
are still trying to evaluate the gen- 
eral business outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year and beyond. 
To many, the pattern is a hodge- 
podge and they are beginning to 
distrust prognostications of both 
government and private economists. 

The general attitude is one of 
caution. Many businessmen are 
aware that steel consumers have 
been guilty of crying “wolf” re- 
garding the state of their inven- 
tories both before and during the 
strike. Now they want to see for 
themselves just how long the strong 
steel market is likely to last. 


Quick Million—Further indica- 
tion that there’s a quick buck to be 
made in the used machinery auc- 
tion business (THE IRON AGE, Aug. 
14, 1952, p. 208) is the overnight 
success of an enterprising young 
machinery auctioneer in Cleveland. 

Little more than 3 months ago, 
28-year-old Norman Finson’s plan 
to go into auctioneering on his own 
was still in the dream stage. Now 
he’s confidently predicting that he’ll 























do at least $1 million worth of busi- 
ness during the year. 

He reports he’s already receive, 
enough inquiries to keep his firm 
booked for a year. In addition he 
plans to double his 4000 sq ft of 
floor space. 
































On His Own— Mr. Finson ». 
tered the auctioneering field after bi 
his discharge from the Army. Hp a. 
did allotment work until a month B 





ago when he quit his job. After 
three private sales he was in bysi- 
ness as head of his own used ma- 
chinery auctioneering firm. 

Featured at his first public auc. 
tion sale were used machine tools, 
although there was also a wide va- 
riety of industrial equipment up for 
bidding. Included among the used 
tools offered for sale were two 
Landis grinders, 138 Acme-Gridley 
automatic screw machines, a Gis- 
holt automatic lathe and a Cin- 
cinnati No. 2 milling machine. 

Mr. Finson’s present plan is to 
hold one auction every month. 
Since all machinery is sold from 
his showroom rather than from 
owner’s plants, the time between 
sales will be used to get the sold 
machinery out and the new used 
equipment in. 
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At Sea—The New York Chapter 
of the Machinery Dealers National 
Assn. plans to salt up its first meet- 
ing of the fall season with an all- 
day fishing trip, Sept. 27. If 
enough members are interested, a 
converted yacht will be chartered 
to accommodate about 20 sea-faring 
dealers. 

Trip will start out from Sheeps- 
head Bay at 7:30 A.M. and wind up 
with dinner ashore that evening for 
those who can still stir up enough 
courage to look a lobster in the eye. 
Members who don’t wish to take 
the, trip may just attend the dinner. 
Fred Hicks, Hicks Machinery Ce. 
110 Albany St., New Brunswick, 
N. J., is arranging the trip. 

The New York Chapter is plan- 
ning more social meetings as part 
of its program to promote inter- 
dealership relations. 
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